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PREFACE 

The degree of imaginative maturity and emotional 
sophistication required for a proper comprehension 
and enjoyment of Grillparzer's art made it advisable 
in preparing this edition, to have the needs and in- 
terests of advanced classes in literature principally 
in mind. The chief aim of this edition is to serve as 
an introduction to the art of Grillparzer by offering 
a rather thorough interpretation of the formal and 
substantial qualities of it, and by relating it to the 
main currents of thought Coming down from the 
German Classic Era to more recent days. 

The grammatical part of the notes has been limited 
to explanations of difficult passages in order to avoid 
the ofifense of Converting exquisite art and subtle 
imaginative realizations into a corpus vile for ele- 
mentary linguistic exercises. The literary and poetic 
qualities of the language and the verse form are care- 
fuUy discussed. Literary and mythological refer- 
ences and allusions are explained. 

The bibliography is in the interest of the Student 
rigidly restricted to a few indispensable works of 
original record and interpretation. 

The text is that of the Standard edition of August 
Sauer, published by Cotta. 

MARTIN SCHÜTZE. 
November, 191 2. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The Life of Franz Grillparzer 

Franz Serafin Grillparzer was born in Vienna, 
Jan. 15, 1791, the eldest of four children, all sons, of 
Dr. jur. Wenzel Grillparzer, an attorney at law, and 
his wife, Marianne, daughter of a well-known lawyer, 
Christoph Sonnleitner. The eariiest detailed records 
we have of his youth, picture him as an extremely 
sensitive boy, self-centered, curious, absorbed in 
rieh and fantastic day dreams, prowling through the 
large old gloomy paternal house, both fasdnated and 
terrified by its mysteries of darkness, age, and un- 
explored accumulations. He was left very much to 
himself. His father, a stern, righteous, silent man 
seems to have been as detached as his son. No in- 
timacy developed between them. Franz, having 
acquired the art of reading very eariy, applied it to 
whatever books feil into his hands. He read stories 
from the New Testament, history, stories of saints 
and miracles. The first book that made a profound 
impression on his fantastic young mind, was the text 
of the opera, "The Magic Flute.'' 

While his literary training seems to have been left 
entirely to the selective fortuities of circumstanceand 
servants' tastes, his musical talents which were very 
pronounced, were early subjected to the unfortunate 

Vll 
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directive eff orts of bis mother. Frau Grillparzer must 
have been endowed witb an extreme and morbid 
sensitiveness and an exquisite musical temperament, 
but lacking in stability and self-control. Franz seems 
to have been the victim, both of the heredity and 
the educative environment constituted by parents, 
deficient in nervous vitality and temperamental re- 
siliency, unable to overcome the tyranny of moods, 
and living in a progressively narrowing and depleting 
World of self-absorption. His music lessons, un- 
methodical, fitful, and passionate, were a torment to 
him and filled him f or many years with a bitter aver- 
sion to music. 

Franz saw very few plays. Now and then a visit 
to some minor suburban theatre would add another 
Romantic play of knights and ghosts to the mass of 
inferior fantasticalities which, reinforced by his in- 
herited bent, gradually produced the greatest flaw in 
an extraordinary talent, a faulty and weak sense of 
reality. The children played at theatre together. 
Franz improvised or arranged their plays, foUowing 
the few fantastic modeis with which he was familiär. 

As he grew older the problem of his education was 
solved in the incomplete and inconsequent manner 
that distinguished his relations with his parents. 
Part of his training was committed to tutors, all more 
or less incompetent and irresponsible, and the higher 
public schools in which, to judge from his autobiog- 
rapby, pedantry, letter-worship, and assured stupid- 
ity tended to extinguish every spark of an original 
spirit. Grillparzer, like Goethe, received no method- 
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ical training, and he, like his greater predecessor, 
endeavored all his lif e to fill out the gaps in his knowl- 
edge. But he lacked the variety of interests, the 
universal curiosity, and the passion and unaging 
f aculty of development, which make Goethe a unique 
figure in the history of the German spirit. 

In 1808 Grillparzer entered the University to study 
law and political science, following the wishes of his 
father. The joys and ardors of these years of youth- 
ful intellectual expansion he shared with an intimate 
friend, Mailler, and after the latter's death, his first 
great personal loss, with Georg Altmtiller. The 
two, together with some congenial youths, formed a 
''Sodety for the Mutual Promotion of Culture." 

The boyish happiness of these years was tragically 
interrupted by the death of Grillparzer's father, f rom 
tuberculosis, in 1809. After an unfortunate experi- 
ence as a tutor, culminating in a severe illness, he 
secured a position in the Court-Library and sufficient 
leisure to develop his literary gift which was begin- 
ning to assert itself. He was at this time entirely 
under the influence of Schiller. From 1807-9 he had 
written an historic tragedy „®Ianfa öon Äaftilicn,'' 
in Schiller's manner. He soon, however, turned to 
the example of Goethe, and later, as his dramatic 
genius developed, to Shakespeare. He became early 
familiär with the classical Greek drama the influence 
of which, upon the development of his ideas and work, 
remained constant. He, like Schiller and Goethe, 
searched for a philosophy in which classic simplicity 
and modern complexity achieved a complete and 
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organic union. Somewhat later in life he became 
interested in the two great Spanish dramatists. At 
first he was greatly impressed by the fantastic and 
romantic Calderon, but later turned to Lope de Vega, 
the richness and freshness of whose perceptions of 
actual life seemed to offer a more wholesome food to 
his imagination. He used later to compare Lope de 
Vega to Goethe, and Calderon to Schiller. 

He has lef t a great many notes, jottings, fragment- 
ary essays, and brief characterizations, in which 
he laid down the results of his literary studies. 
They seem very stimulating and suggestive at first, 
yet they share the peculiar, withdrawn, and detached 
character of most of Grillparzer's thinking to such 
an extent that it is apparently impossible to draw 
substantial conclusions from them or unite them in 
a satisfying System of generalizations. 

During the years 1807-1814 he wrote a number of 
dramatic fragments, which have been published in 
his complete works. He was fashioning his tools.. 
as it were. All that he needed was an external Im- 
pulse sufficiently potent to concentrate his fit and 
eager creative powers. 

He attracted the attention of Schreyvogel, a fa- 
mous adapter of dramas and critic, through a trans- 
lation of Calderon 's 'Xa vida es sueiio" (**Life is a 
Dream'O which appeared on June 5, 1816, in the 
„SBtencr 3Kobcngcttun0." Schreyvogel, whose pen- 
name was C. A. West, had written an adaptation of 
the play which lacked the poetic f ervor and spontane- 
ous force of the younger man*s work. He recognized 
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the genius of the obscure author who was twenty- 
three years younger than himself and became his 
generous and helpful friend. 

Schreyvogel encouraged him to write a play . Grill- 
parzer told him the plot of the „?l|nfrau/ The 
first act was finished in three or f our days. Schrey- 
vogel was enthusiastiCy and Grillparzer, in a passion 
of intense Inspiration, completed the work in less 
than a month. 

Schreyvogel criticized, suggested, and probably 
contributed some theatrical situations that were in 
the spirit of the Fate Drama, then in vogue. The 
play was produced Jan. 31, 1817. The success was 
extraordinary. 

The public liked it, but the critics condemned it as 
a sensational Fate Play, grouping it with Müllner 's 
„©d^ulb." Grillparzer defended himself against the 
imputations of a vulgär sensational trading upon the 
morbid sensibilities of a crude, superstitious, or jaded 
public. Deeply hurt by the criticisms he now chose 
a subject as simple and clear as possible in its char- 
acters and situations. He intended to prove that 
his art did not rely on meretricious means. „©apl^o" 
was produced April 21, 1818. It achieved a great 
success. Prince Metternich, the Prime Minister, re- 
ceived him. The Burgtheater granted him a thou- 
sand florins a year for five years for the right of 
first choice among his plays to be written during 
that period. 

He was f amous. Count Philipp Stadion, Minister 
of Finance, became his staunch, though somewhat 
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exacting, friend, securing for him a position in the 
Department of Theatrical Affairs. 

In 1818 he began „5Da« ßolbcne SSItcfe." On the 
morning of January 1819, his mother was found dead 
in bed, under circumstances which suggested suicide. 
She was a talented woman, but erratic, morbid, with 
a touch of insanity. She had tormented Franz 
greatly in his boyhood with her exacting but irregulär 
music lessons and other attempts at training. But 
gradually their common tastes, especially their love 
of music, had united them closely. They had played 
f our-handed arrangements of classical music together. 
Grillparzer was completely overwhelmed by the 
tragedy. He could not continue his work. 

At this time Emperor Francis planned a journey 
to Italy. Count Deym was to accompany him as 
chamberlain and invited Grillparzer to be his com- 
panion. Grillparzer had many difficulties on account 
of this journey. He exceeded his leave of absence. 
His superiors were hostile and promoted others above 
him. 

During this journey he wrote „3)ic Siuincn bc6 
Sampo SSaccino." He was accused of heretical \dews, 
and subjected to much petty persecution. 

He finally finished „S)a^ ©olbcnc SSIiefe/' much under 
the sustaining influence of his re-awakened love of 
music which had been dormant since his mother's 
death. It was produced May 26 and 27, 1821, at the 
Court- theatre. The effect was not satisf actory. Grill- 
parzer was much attacked, especially by a clever, but 
vicious writer of the day, M. G. Saphir. 
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The next five years are the ciüminating period of 
his life. They are dominated by the loves of three 
women. Charlotte von Paumgartten, the young and 
beautiful wife of his cousin, feil in love with him, and 
for a time he was completely under the spell of her 
devotion. It was one of those consuming passions 
that in great personalities often lead to tragic and 
immortal catastrophes. Charlotte evidently with- 
held nothing from her lover and apparently would 
not have quailed at an ending like that of Paolo and 
Francesca. She was one of those tragic natures that 
can not stop at half measures. But Grillparzer 
proved inadequate. After plunging into passion, he 
soon cooled. Another woman interested him, and 
he broke with Charlotte. He saw her again, some 
time later, on her death-bed. She had asked for a 
last meeting. He came, reluctantly, and then, when 
he was alone for the last time on earth, with the wom- 
an who had filled his whole being for a time with 
hers, and to whom he had been everything that a 
man can be to a woman, he found himself completely 
apathetic and cold. He teils of this last meeting, 
and of the bitter vexation he feit at the utter impo- 
tence of his nature at this time. He left her without 
regret. About the same time, a young woman con- 
sumed herseif, unknown to him, in an anonymous 
passion which lasted as long as her life. Grillparzer 
learned of it only af ter her death and has left a record 
of it in „(gin Srlebni^." There is a peculiar pathetic 
irony in finding both Grillparzer's own impotence 
duplicated and glorified in this virginal devotion, 
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and Charlotte 's guilty but great passion counter- 
feited in this innocent, but hyperspiritual and barren, 
and yet equally fatal, aspiration! 

The woman that drove Charlotte from Grillparzer's 
mind was Katharina, usually called Kathi, Fröhlich, 
a young, interesting, passionate creature, a good 
musician and a charming, sympathetic, and inspiring 
companion. Grillparzer loved her and was engaged 
to her in 1821 which might almost be designated as 
his love year. He saw her almost daily; they 
played and sang together. Schubert and Beethoven 
were their masters. Grillparzer had a pleasing bary- 
tone voice and played the piano well. Later he was 
much inclined to improvise, f oUowing the spontaneous 
fluctuations of his moods. It is impossible to under- 
stand Grillparzer's character and mind without pay- 
ing due heed to the peculiar refinements, fluctuations, 
and aesthetic ardors, born of his musical tempera- 
ment. But Grillparzer's weakness soon asserted it- 
self against Kathi as it had done against Charlotte. 
Three years later while they were still planning to be 
married he wrote his ,,3uöcnbcrinncrunöcn im ©rüncn," 
in the very title of which he relegated the subject, 
their love, to the past. The poem was not published 
until 1836, as No. 15 of ''TrisHa ex Ponto.'' It is the 
most important Statement of the peculiar quality of 
his nature which more than any other seems to have 
directed and limited his life as well as his work. In 
1826 the engagement was broken and thenceforth, 
although women occassionally play a certain part in 
his f ancy, love ceases to be an important f actor in his 
life. 
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Grillparzer was incapable of love, and perhaps of 
any true affection. He was possessed by a fastidious 
and tyrannical egoism which made any relation with 
people except that of an external, and at most ex- 
perimental, interest impossible. This barren egoism 
is in the verses cited, misinterpreted as a peculiar 
integrity of the soul which cannot adapt itself to any 
other soul. It may glow with the wish to love, with 
a desire of forming a union with another personality, 
but it cannot melt with it into a Joint being. Each 
remains separate, tormented by its detachment. 

This ^'integrity" of the soul has been, since the 
Romantic School in Germany, the watchword of 
Modern Romanticism, hiding beneath a pretentious 
name a barren and dry self-absorption which lays 
a fatal blight upon the warm and generous affections 
and the normal relations of life. Grillparzer under- 
stood the shortcoming of his disposition thoroughly 
and again and again expressed it together with his 
vexation at it. He confesses that he has brought 
misfortune to three women of "strong characters.'* 
He admits his incapacity for love, and tries to pal- 
liate his lapses to a certain extent by adding, that 
he has never taken the initiative, "however." He 
loves, to use his own words, only the artistic image 
of the beloved in his mind. 

In reading such passages of self-analysis and seif- 
exposure as the story of his last visit to Charlotte, 
one's immediate feeling is one of abhorrence and 
contempt. On second thought, however, one is im- 
pressed by its air of complete candor and truthful- 
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ness. But, going a step farther, one soon realizes 
that such candor weighs little against the moral weak- 
ness that uses it as its vehicle. The important qual- 
ity involved in Grillparzer's disposition, was not a 
fault of mental gifts or moral discrimination, but a 
fundamental lack in his nature. His nature was 
weak; it could not feel strongly, it could not desire 
forcefully, it could not even suffer greatly. It was 
not vital enough to need life. It could do without, 
and it never could for long do with, anything. It 
made a virtue, and at times a mildly self-pitying 
virtue, of resignation — Stttfagung — ^for it found in re- 
signation the easiest way out of the greater strain of 
sustained realization. It was a pale thing, eager 
with a certain nervous hunger, but shrinking from 
the clutch of real passion into a safe nook of aesthetic 
disquisition. And this weakness vitiates even his 
intellectual penetration and his sincerity, by diffusing 
throughout his self-searching, through his very vex- 
ation and penitential mal aise, the paralysing poison 
of acquiescence, which the passing years tended to 
turn more and^ore into complacence and a certain 
vanity. It is in such weak natures, like Grillparzer, 
and Wordsworth, in English Literature, that the 
vital Impulses succumb early to the barren indif- 
ference of a premature spiritual senility. 

In 1823 Grillparzer became acquainted with Bee- 
thoven for whom he had possibly a greater and more 
generous admiration than for any other artist. He 
wrote „Sßelufine" as an opera text for him. Bee- 
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thoven died in 1826 without having used the libretto. 
Grillparzer wrote two funeral orations upon him, 
which are without great distinction. 

In 1823 „mm Ottotor« ®Iü(J unb enbe" was 
completed. The subject of it is an arrogant and 
militant king of Bohemia, the type of conqueror, 
made famous and abhorrent to Grillparzer's con- 
temporaries by Napoleon, who finally succumbs to 
the forces of justice and order represented by the 
House of Hapsburg. The censor hesitated to license 
the play for fear of offending the national pride of the 
Bohemians. It was, however, produced in February 
1825, and caused a Sensation. It played for some- 
time simultaneously at the Burgtheater and the 
Theater an der Wien. 

Grillparzer belonged at this time to the ?ublam« 
^'6f)U, a harmless social club of literary men and art- 
ists. We gain an insight into the depths of reaction 
to which the Metternich regime had reduced the 
Austrian Empire, barely a generation after the liberal 
rule of Joseph II, when we learn that the rooms of 
this club were invaded by the Police and the club 
dissolved. The members were arrested and an in- 
vestigation begun. No evidence of wrong-doing was 
found, of course. But Grillparzer feit so insulted 
and hurt by this stupid official interference with his 
personal rights, that he suffered from a prolonged 
attack of bitterness of spirit and depression. He 
took a six-weeks leave of absence and made a journey 
to Dresden, Weimar, and Berlin, in 1826. The most 
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important event of this journey was his meeting 
with Goethe, of which he has left a circumstantial 
account in his biography. 

On his return to Vienna he took up work on ,,(Stn 
treuer !Dtener feinet ^erm/' From now on his life 
became more and more that of an elderly hermit. 
The sources of his afifections and impulses gradually 
dried. After the breaking of his engagement with 
Kathi he withdrew entirely from her. But she, 
having a richer and warmer nature, would not 
accept such a complete annihilation of a past 
crowded with the best that their affections had put 
forth. She requested him to visit her occasionally. 
He came rarely and unwillingly at first. Gradually, 
however, his visits grew more frequent, until finally 
they became a daily habit. When he was absent 
on journeys a daily correspondence continued their 
friendly intercourse. He and the sisters of Kathi, 
all unmarried, and living together, took up their 
music again. He complained endlessly of his wrongs 
and sufferings and of official slights, and found fault 
with everything; they quarrelled and teased, and 
became reconciled again. Passion had gone, a quiet 
intimacy took its place. It is sad to see the prom- 
ise of a great absorbing and energetic Impulse thus 
fade into a pale ghost of affection. 

„din treuer 3)iener feinet §erm" was produced Feb- 
ruary 28, 1828, at the Burgtheater. The success of 
it was extraordinary. The emperor permitted the 
author to appear on the stage, a rare privilege. But 
to his consternation, Grillparzer was cited two days 
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later before Count Sedlnitzki, Censor and Chief of 
Police, who informed him that the emperor liked the 
play so well that he wished to buy it, and keep it as a 
Ms. in his private library. Grillparzer saw the ruse 
and declined. He was greatly embittered by this off er. 
The principal reason why the emperor wished to 
suppress the play was probably the offense that the 
part of the mad Prince Otto in the play gave to his 
monarchistic and family pride. 

On April 3, 1831, „J)c« 9Kccrc« unb bcr Siebe SEeHen/' 
his love tragedy and the last of his great dramas, ap- 
peared. All that he had known of love and that 
had long been dead in his actual life arose once more 
clothed in the splendor and fervid fancy of his re- 
membering Imagination. We have a direct record 
showing that an incident in his relations with Char- 
lotte has entered into the action of this tragedy, and 
are justified in assuming that very little of love and 
passion appears in the play that did not have its 
birth between him and Charlotte and Kathi. 

The play has never been successful outside of 
Austria. Austrian writers usually account for this 
failure by the cool and reflective tendencyof the 
North German temperament. Yet, it was a North 
German, the Silesian Laube, who after some years 
drew Grillparzer's plays from oblivion in the poet's 
home city and produced them in a more sympathetic, 
intelligent, and successful manner than the original 
native managers had done! The Austrians place the 
tragedy beside Shakespeare 's '* Romeo and Juliet.^' 
But thexe are good reasons — which will be dis- 
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cussed below — why the play, inspite of its great 
beauties, falls to hold audiences, no matter what 
their racial dispositions. 

An interesting part of Grillparzer's life was bis 
career as a government official. In 1832, after many 
disappointments and much bitter complaining, he 
was appointed Director of the Court Archives. 

But he was restless and oddly eager for official re- 
cognition and promotion. In 1834 he applied for 
the Position of a director of the University Library, 
and again, two years later, of a curator in the Court 
Library, but without success. The reactionary gov- 
ernment regarded him with suspicion and preferred 
to keep him in his honorific but obscure position. 

Oct.4, 1834, „!DcrIrauTn,cin?c6cn/'adreamcomedy, 
was produced. It belongs to a class of moralizing 
plays in which his friend and contemporary, Ferdi- 
nand Raimund, excelled. They were much in vogue 
at that time. It is his most successf ul work. 

Grillparzer made a journey to Paris and London 
in the spring of 1836, during which he became ac- 
quainted with Heine and Börne. Heine had just 
published his book on '^The Romantic SchooL^^ Grill- 
parzer was much in accord with Heiners criticisms. 
On his return he stopped in Frankfurt where he met 
Uhland, the greatest poet among the Swabian Ro- 
manticists. 

Then came the great blow to Grillparzer 's literary 
ambition. His comedy „SBcl^ bcm, bcr lügt/ pro- 
duced on March 6, 1838, proved a complete failure. 
The author was insulted by the audience and the 
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reviewers. Grillparzer was deeply hurt. He never 
offered another play for production on the stage. 

In 1840 appeared in book form the last plays pub- 
lished by him: „33c« 2Kccrc« unb bcr Siebe SBeKen/ 
„Da« geben, ein Zxaum" and „^d) bem, ber lügt." 

Some years later he wrote „2)er arme ©pielmann/' 
the story of an old Violinist who is the mouth-piece 
of many of Grillparzer's own musings. The story 
which was highly praised by the master of the Ger- 
man "NaveUe,'^ Paul Heyse, appeared in the issue of 
the „3ri«" for 1848. 

A new epoch arose, that of the Revolution of 1848. 
Grillparzer was not in sympathy with the new polit- 
ical Ideals. He wrote a political poem, entitled Field- 
marshal Radetzky. Radetzky was the Commander 
in Chief of the Austrian army then fighting in Italy. 
The idea of the poem was that of imperial unity, the 
same national unity which Joseph II and his ad- 
herents, among them Grillparzer's father, had de- 
fended, and which half a Century before had been 
rejected as revolutionary. Now the representatives 
of an extremely reactionary government glorified it 
and saw in Grillparzer the champion of the national 
spirit. The revolutionists hated and abused him. 

Grillparzer's motive was purely patriotic. He did 
not comprehend the new liberalism and f undament- 
ally hated it. His posthumous drama, „Slbuffa" con- 
tains the key to his convictions and inner blas. He 
became the most populär figure in conservative So- 
ciety. The result was a revival of his plays. Hein- 
rich Laube, manager of the Vienna Court-theatre 
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from 1849 to 1867, produced them with very great 
skill and success. Only „SBcl^ htm, bcr lügt/' Laube 
would not revive. Grillparzer had become strangely 
indolent and hardened. His principal retort when 
he was informed of another success, was: *'too late." 

He must have written most of his remaining three 
plays in the forties: „Sibuffa/' „(Sin Srubcrgtoift in 
^ab«burö/' and „Sic 3übin t)on SEoIcbo." The plays 
were found in manuscript after the poet's death. 

From now on his life became more and more mo- 
notonous, withdrawn, and spiritually impoverished. 
In 1847 an "Academy of Arts and Sciences'' was 
formed. Grillparzer was appointed one of its first 
members. The result of this membership was his 
Autobiography, undertaken at the request of the 
Academy and covering his life until 1836. It holds 
a place among the authentic records of his life, similar 
to that of „J)i(^tunö unb ^a\)xf)dt" among those of 
Goethe's. But it is greatly inferior in breadth of 
view, väriety of interests, f reshness of ideas and rich- 
ness of material. Like the greater work it was writ- 
ten upon the threshold of old age, and its importance 
is two-fold. It gives a picture of literary, social, and 
political life during a very interesting and varied 
period in Europe, and contains the most important 
part of what we know about Grillparzer 's early life 
and Personality. Yet we must bear in mind that 
all of its explicit Contents are interpreted, modified, 
obscured, transformed, through the medium of the 
unusually depleted and hardened nature of the aged 
Grillparzer. Even in reading „©td^tung unb SBal&r* 
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l&cit/' written by a man who had kept his head and 
heart young and eager, we must constantly beware 
of the danger, obvious, yet hardly ever avoided, of 
forgetting that we are face to face, not with objective 
facts of biography and finalities of Interpretation, 
but with the personality, the mental and spiritual 
attitudes, and the vital equipment of a great man 
of advanced years reviewing his past. His selec- 
tions of significant facts and events and his judg- 
ments are completely authentic only as manifesta- 
tions of his nature at that time. Their objective 
content has only an indirect value, depending upon 
the validity which we ascribe to the convictions of 
the aged author. 

The autobiography is most important as a record 
of Grillparzer at sixty. The picture it offers is rather 
meagre and unattractive. There is a disappointing, 
a strangelyxunsympathetic, indolent, narrow quality 
in the tone and general attitude of the book. It re- 
veals a man long past the years of warm and generous 
Impulses, one who seems hardly to believe in their 
existence, or at least, their efficacy. He is as a per- 
son grown spiritually hard of hearing, who has finally 
given up straining after intimations too faint to be 
seized. We see him, a rigid, desiccated elderly egotist, 
who is no longer capable of large quickening beliefs, 
and who, if some ancient softer impulse should 
unexpectedly stir, would check it with a dry, partly 
bitter, partly self-pitying chuckle. 

He died many years before his physical demise. 
He mo ved into lodgings on the f ourth floor of the house 
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owned by the sisters Fröhlich, where he existed, a 
grumbling effaced bachelor. He ceased to go into 
Society, rarely receiving any one except intimate 
friends. He even igRored most of his correspondence, 
answering most briefly and impersonally in cases of 
necessity. 

His eightieth birthday was a national festival. A 
vast enthusiasm prevailed throughout Austria and 
especially in Vienna. Kings and Princes were glad 
to honor him. Special productions of his plays were 
given, processions took place, deputations visited 
the.famous man. Grillparzer was merely bored by 
these tokens of affection and admiration. His prin- 
cipal answer was again: "toolate/* 

He passed away peacefully, on January 21, 1872, 
and was buried with princely honors three days later. 
Kathi whom, with unconscious, pathetic irony, he 
had made his sole heiress, foUowed him March 3, 
1879. 

The Substance of Grillparzer's Work 

In the works of Grillparzer, as in those of any 
original poet, there are underneath all the minor vari- 
ations due to a greater or less degree of maturity, to 
differences in subjects and characters, purposes, 
moods and circumstances, a simple and fundamental 
unity of deliberate intentions and convictions and 
an essential identity of the unconscious bent of 
intellect and character, which together constitute 
the foundations of his art. 

His theoretic Statements of his purposes and cpi)^ 
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victions regarding life, character, conduct, truth, 
duty, and art; and his interpretations and criticisms 
of his own and the works of other poets and artists, 
form a very simple, clear, and consistent body of 
theory closely related to the philosophies of Goethe 
and Schiller, and of the Romantic School in Ger- 
many. He regarded himself as the faithful foUower 
of Schiller and Goethe and has frequently been 
burdened with the meaningless title of a ''Post- 
Classicist." The combination of the Germanic with 
the Classic spirit which Schiller, at the beginning 
of his correspondence with Goethe, found in the 
latter and to which he strove to give a final expres- 
sion in his great philosophic poems, in his philosophic 
essays, especially „Über ba« 9lait)c unb ©cntimcntalc/' 
and in his „Sricfc gut ttftl^ctifc^cn StstcJ^ung bcö SKcn* 
fd^ciificfci^Icd^t^/' was also the end of the younger 
poet's quest. Grillparzer's conception of the Clas- 
sical, or the Greek, coinciding on the whole with 
Schiller's definition of the ''Naive," exalts the 
simple acceptance and reproduction of the objective 
facts of life above the modifying influences of sub- 
jective emotions, preferences, and sympathies. The 
''Germanic spirit,'' on the other hand, as interpreted 
by Grillparzer, on the whole corresponding to Schil- 
ler's definition of "The Sentimental,'' means the 
intrusion of subjective sympathies, partisanship, 
and preferences into the objective logic and treat- 
ment of a poetic subject. Goethe, the "Naive" 
poet of Schiller's designation, was supposed to 
hold the objective and the subjective sides of life in 
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a proper relation by an instinctive sanity and balance 
of Vision. Grillparzer, the more he developed, tried 
consciously to foUow closely the example of Goethe, 
and of Lope de Vega, whom he called the Goethe of 
the Spanish drama, and to free himself of the theory- 
impelled methods of Schiller, who had to eke out the 
paucity of objective experience due to limited powers 
of perception, with the subjective intentions of his 
generalizations. Grillparzer's mind was akin to 
Goethe 's in its rieh, quick, and extremely subtle 
sensitiveness toward external impressions. It was 
probably during the brief years of its creative 
energy more subtle than that of Goethe, but it 
was inferior to the latter in potency, breadth, and 
virile balance. Intellectually Grillparzer was a 
realist, or rather, a pragmatist, like Goethe, ac- 
cepting the verdict of reality as final, and possessing 
an unfailing gift of objective Interpretation of that 
verdict, not confused by any bias or unsubstan- 
tiated postulates. The objective detachment with 
which he judges matters of the most subjective 
bearings, as for instance his own State of mind at the 
death-bed of Charlotte von Paumgartten, or the 
poetic and dramatic values of his works, is not 
equalled even by Goethe. 

The aim of his philosophy is the inner harmony 
proclaimed by the moral aestheticism of the eight- 
eenth Century. The longing for a harmonious 
unity in the spirit pervades all his plays. It is most 
directly stated in „9D?cbca": 

„^lat fei bcr SRcnfd^ unb ciniö mit fid^ fclbft." 
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In „!Dcr 2iraum; ein Scbcn it is contained in : 

„S)c« 3nncm ftiHcr gricbcn, unb bic fc^ulbbcfrcitc SBruft/ 

But it is related also to Sappho's demand that Phaon 
''draw her from the cloud-visited peaks of art down 
to the laughing flowery Valleys of life," for **Life," 
the enjoyment of life, "is the supreme aim of liv- 
ing." This life represents to the love-smitten poetess 
the supreme harmony of all the powers of existence. 
The same inner harmony is embodied in Rudolph, 
the counterpart of King Ottokar, in the drama ,,Äö* 
niö Ottofarö ©lüdf unb @nbc" the philosophic signi- 
ficance of which is the destructive failure of strength 
that lacks the gift and even the sense of harmony. 
It is the one quality that lends dignity and a certain 
tragic elevation to a narrow bureaucrat, without ini- 
tiative and resources, like Bancbanus in „(Sin treuer 
35icner feinet $erm/' It is the ruling principle of 
the old Order represented by Libussa and her family; 
and it recurs through the pathetic musings of the 
Emperor Rudolph in „Sin Srubergtoift in ^ab^burg," 
This ideal of the inner harmony, of a final and satis- 
f actory union of the aesthetic with the ethic, of beauty 
with goodness, of poetry with truth, is the dominant 
literary preoccupation of the last third of the Eight- 
eenth and the first of the nineteenth centuries. It 
takes many different forms and often apparently 
contradictory aspects in accordance with the different 
dispositions and minds which give it utterance. It 
links Grillparzer, as we have seen, to Goethe and 
Schiller. But it binds him as closely to the Romantic 
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School. Medea's prayer for an untroubled posses- 
sion of seif is essentially identical with the cry of 
Kleist's Penthesilea: "Do not confuse my sense*' 
(„Da« ©cfüJ^I"). The Romantic School also aimed 
at the inner harmony of all the powers of conscious- 
ness; it tried to resolve all conflicts of actuality 
and Spiritual being, of truth and duty, in an embodi- 
ment of beauty. Yet, inspite of this formal identity, 
there was a fundamental difference, an irreconcil- 
able antagonism, between the faith of the Classical 
£ra and that of Romanticism, due to forces and qual- 
ities more profound than those expressed in the 
general idea. 

The harmony achieved by the Romantic School 
was a form without objective content. The method 
of harmonization pursued by the Romanticists con- 
sisted in turning their backs upon the f acts of life and 
weaving a make-believe reality out of the stuflf of 
dreams. They believed that they conquered reality 
by forcing it into conformity with the necessities of 
the inner truth, but actually they fled from reality, 
defeated. 

The ultimate intellectual justification of this spir- 
itual egotism was supposed to rest in its aestheti- 
cism, which airily assumed the mask of a fearless 
and uncompromising spiritual and intellectual sin- 
cerity, and in its formal simplicity. This simplicity, 
supposed to arise from a profound organic consist- 
ency, was, however, in truth the result of a starved 
and rüdimentary paucity of perceptions and sym- 
pathies. 
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This aesthetic flight from life, was foreshadowed 
for Roman ticism, not by Goethe whose ,,3BUl&eIm 
SWciftcr" was for years the code of Romantic conduct, 
but by the man whom they affected to scorn most, 
Schiller. It was Schiller, who, in his most perfect 
aesthetic poem, „S)a« 3bcal unb ba^ Scbcn" formu- 
lated his doctrine of the ideal harmony as a retreat 
from the tumult of life into a serene realm of 
"Ideals." The *'world," life, in such a view ap- 
pears as odious, hostile, raucous, ugly, and savage: 
Happiness lies at the farthest remove from it. Such 
a "conquest" of reality is obviously a fallacy; this 
kingdom of *'the Ideal" is a phantom realm of self- 
absorbed futility. Such a philosophy does not har- 
monize the actual world and its tumultuous realities 
with an ideal world of serenity and beauty, but it 
merely blinds and corrupts its vision with a shining 
but unsubstantial phantasmagoria. It is a sort of 
ethical and aesthetic ostrich philosophy whichassumes 
that things ignored are things mastered. Grillparzer 
has frequently and emphatically expressed his disap- 
proval of the Romantic School. One of the principal 
bonds of sympathy between him and Heine was their 
common aversion to its affections and gilded empti- 
ness. The pragmatism of his theories could not 
oflFer anything but contempt to the absurdities of a 
transcendental subjectivjsm that tried to build a 
life out of the figments of arbitrary fancy which 
remained after all the material of objective experi- 
ence had been rejected. 

And yet, inspite of this irrecondlable intellectual 
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confiict, inspite of this conscious antagonism, the 
substance as well as the form of his creative work 
bears predominantly the stamp of Romanticism. 

The peculiar inability to support objective reality, 
the Romantic shadow philosophy, appears even in 
his deliberate theories. In thefifth act of „SKcbca" 
11. 628-632, the murderess of her children prates to 
her husband: 

„SBa^ ift bcr grbc ©lud? — @in ©d&attcn! 

SBa« ift bcr grbe SJul^m? gin Jraum!" 
In „!Der Jraum, ein Scbcn" occur these facile lines 
which express the main intent of the play: 
„©d^attcn finb bt^ geben« ®üter, 

©d^atten feiner greuben ©c^aar, 

©d^atten SBorte, aSünfd^e, Staten, 

!J)ic ©cbanfcn nur finb tOQi)t" 
But it is the inner trend, the unconscious bias, of 
all his creative work thatgives his objective theories 
the lie, and particularly in those plays in which he 
tries to portray a conflict between the inner and the 
outer life, in „©oppl^o" and „Sibuffa/' 

Sappho, the celebrated poetess, is weary of the 
"barren laurel" which grows upon ''the lonely moun- 
tain tops" and desires to descend into the ''flowery 
Valleys of life" to find happiness and the true mean- 
ing of existence in the simple pure enjoyment of liv- 
ing, at the hand of a beautiful young athlete, Phaon. 
The latter, at first impressed by the authority and 
fame of the older woman, soon wearies of their 
strained and rather unnatural relation. He falls in 
love with Melitta, a sweet, simple, young attendant 
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of Sappho, who is of bis age and kind. Melitta, very 
slowly nnderstanding herseif, ingenuously returns 
his love. They flee together, but are overtaken and 
brougbt back. Sappho, maddened by jealousy and 
wounded pride, after a violent outbreak of her pas- 
sion, recovers her self-possession, realizing that the 
f ruits of life are not for her. She assnmes again her 
r61e as the priestess of song and after chanting a 
hymn to poetry as the conqueror of the insufficiencies 
of life, leaps to her death from a cliff. Her death is 
not symbolic of defeat, but, as the final h3ann indi- 
cates, to be interpreted as an apotheosis of Art. 

The current interpretation of the idea of the play 
has been formulated by Volkelt as „bic bcm ?cbcn nid^t 
Betoad^fcnc 3fnncrttc^fcit/ ''unfitness for life due to self- 
absorption,'' a phrase which excellently expresses 
Grillparzer's obvious Intention. But if such a dis- 
abling self-absorption is the principal characteristic 
of the Champion of Art, then the protagonist of Life, 
whatever other traits he might have, should above all 
embody the opposite of self-absorption. Phaon, the 
young athlete, victorious in the most difjäcult contest 
of the Olympian games, a contest that required the 
highest degree of initiative, promptness, decision, 
readiness, and cool-headed mastery of circumstances, 
should not repeat essentially the disposition of 
Sappho. But he, too, is a lonely self-pitying soul, 
fleeing from the noise of the f estival to a dreamy nook 
for solitary meditation; without initiative, without 
even ordinary resources in an emergency. He does 
not represent life; nor does Sappho regard life as an 
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objective reality, but as a fragrant bower of idle 
dreams. The intended conflict between life and art 
is not real because the objective substance of the 
former is lacking. The supposed transient victory 
of it over the inner being is merely the rüde undoing 
of a passionate self-absorbed fancy within Sappho's 
mind. 

Furthermore, the intention of this tragedy neces- 
sarily implies that Sappho's self-absorption, her un- 
fitness for life, is the essential quality of the artistic 
gift. That such an implication does not take the 
measure of all the really great poets and artists, may 
pass here. But it is not even borne out in Sappho's 
actions and f ate. Her death may mark the desperate 
physical triumph of a loving woman over her desire, 
or over the humiliation of her jealousy and temporary 
abandonment to the baseness of a murderous hatred; 
it may symbolize the recovery of an external and 
pitifully false dignity, thinly disguising hopeless de- 
feat; but it cannot mark a triumph of art or the 
spirit. By giving up life she defeats art. Only by 
living and Converting her dead passions and sorrows 
into the immutable spiritual life of poetic embodi- 
ment could the poetess have triiunphed over actu- 
ality. Her dead life required a rebirth in her 
poetry, not the final seal of annihilation in physical 
death. Grillparzer became too much absorbed in the 
pathos of the jilted woman to remain faithful to his 
dramatic intention. Nor is this tragic theme sur- 
rendered late in the play ; ^ it neverdramatically enters 

^Lessing, O. £. ((^riUiMtraer unb ba9 neue !Dranta, München, 
1905) thinks it is. 
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it! We never, from the beginning, feel the poet in 
Sappho. Tasso, in Goethe 's drama of the conflict of 
Art and Life, is always the poet, even when entirely 
engrossed in the emotions of a lover; Sappho, from 
the beginning of the play, is the woman in love even 
in the moments when she utters beautiful and 
imaginative speeches upon her vocation as a poet. 
The characterization of Sappho from the beginning 
tends to establish, not as it should, her poetic per- 
sonality, but the pathos of the life and circumstances 
of the woman. She has led a solitary life, a life 
scarred by disappointment, ingratitude, treachery, 
and desertion. She is older than Phaon; her pride 
and strength could not support another disappoint- 
ment. She seeks life with Phaon as a final haven 
of peace af ter the tempests of her life — a pathetic 
plea, but hardly adequate to a poet, whose prin- 
cipal Impulse is an insatiate hunger for life; — she 
will merge all her riches of heart and mind in their 
ideal of a united pastoral bliss. Every one of these 
initial motives prepares us, not for a tragic triumph 
of the poet, but for a catastrophe of the woman. 
Her assumption of the robe of Poetry immediately 
before her death is the first indication, dramatically 
significant, of a different Intention. The great ar- 
tistic fault is not that the poetess turns woman, but 
that the woman never tili the last chant turns poet. 
The fault of her disposition is that it unfits her 
not only for life, but for poetry as well! The 
phrase of Volkelt could with equal justice be 
changed so as to read: „®tc bcr ^ocflc nid^t 
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ßctoac^fcnc ^nncrUd^fcit." It is not the heroine that 
is destroyed but the dramatic conflict itself. The 
catastrophe is not that of Sappho but of Grillparzer's 
own inadequate romantic subjectivity. 

The drama contains much elevated poetry of dic- 
tion, many passages of great fervid and imaginative 
beauty, more than his later ones, barring perhaps 
,,Dc« SRccrc« unb bcr Siebe SBeHen" and ,,?ibuffa/ but 
it iacks the greater poetry of the fundamental con- 
ception of the conflict. As a result of this discrep- 
ancy, the beauty of utterance is feit to be that of 
the author rather than that of the heroine. 

Nature, the World, and the Absolute 

The Romantic ideal of subjective harmony is fun- 
damentally negative. It is freedom from external 
interference. The subjective truth it seeks does not 
antagonize all objective reality but only those parts 
of it which oppose and thwart subjective spontaneity, 
that is, which constitute spontaneous external for- 
ces. These are called ''the world." This ''world" 
of Romanticism signifies the will of objective reality, 
as opposed to the subjective will. 

"The World" is opposed to inanimate nature, which 
to the Romantic becomes ''Nature'' as such, signi- 
fying that part of objective reality which, whatever 
its mechanical peculiarities, has no spontaneous will 
to oppose to the individual. This "Nature'' is an- 
nexed as the scene and the sum of the means for 
the widest realization of subjective spontaneity. It 
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becomes the external sign, the symbol, of the inner 
harmony. Subjective consciousness is placed in the 
organic center of ''Nature", becoming a primal, in- 
divisible, inherent part of the totality of the forces of 
nature. The individual thus is unified and organically 
identified with a supreme cosmic spiritual principle. 
This identity is perceived in moments of great vis- 
ionary concentration and Isolation, such as we find 
recorded in the works of many religious mystics and 
of the Romantic or transcendental poets, also called 
symbolistic. The seeds of this symbolistic philoso- 
phy lie imbedded in „©oppl^o/ Grillparzer de- 
velops it to its last consequences in „!E)cö üßccrc^ unb 
bcr Siebe SBellen" and in „Sibuffa." But his intentions 
undergo great changes. In his first great play he 
exalts the inner life. In „!De« SKeere« unb ber Siebe 
SBeKen" he tries to show both its falseness and 
inhumanity. In wSibuffa" he takes a middle Po- 
sition. The inner life in „Sibuffa" appears as spiri- 
tually superior and more idealistic and lovable, but 
unlessmitigated by a degree of compromise with '*the 
World," as impracticable. 

It has been inferred from the purpose revealed by 
his later plays, that Grillparzer forsook Romanti- 
cism. But a Romantic disposition seems unchange- 
able. His practice again belied his intentions; his 
Creative shortcomings, his conscious penetration. 
In the play of Hero and Leander it is only the trans- 
cendentalism, the antagonism to life, that is fully 
realized and expressed. The speeches of the priest 
at the beginning of the third act are marvels of 
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fitness and profound realization and the character 
-of the priest is whoUy consistent with his words. 
But in the embodiment of the world the poet fails 
again. Hero and Leander do not represent the force 
and impulses of objective reality, but of a onesidedly 
Romantic conception of it. They are f undamentally 
akin to Sappho and Phaon. 

„Sibuffa" contains the profoundest and richest ex- 
pression of the substance of Romanticism in German 
drama. The heroine and her two sisters, Kascha 
and Tetka, are the daughters of a patriarchal king 
endowed with mystic powers and deriving his au- 
thority from the cosmic laws. The three daughters 
have an emblem, inherited from their mother, sym- 
bolizing the absolute mystical integrity of their in- 
dividualities. They represent three different aspects 
of transcendentalism. Kascha utters the philosophy 
of personification of physical nature, nature animism, 
which in its final conclusions leads to the various 
forms of nature magic and superstition. Tetka goes 
one Step farther. She is an absolute spiritualist, 
denying to nature all objective reality. She is the 
embodiment of the most extreme form of Romanti- 
cism from which originate the various spiritualistic 
methods of mental healing now in vogue. Libussa 
is the richest of the three natures. She combines 
the Spiritual egotism of her race with a passionate 
humanistic impulse. She, like Fouque's Undine, 
loses her barren absolute individualism in order to 
acquire a soul through love and service. She meets 
Primislaus, a son of the soil, shrewd but loyal, stout- 
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hearted and affectionate, cautious but fearless, finn 
yet gentle, uneducated but intelligent and far-seeing. 
Out of this love and final union gradually arise all 
the issues of the tragic conflict which is an antago- 
nism of fundamental types of personality. Upon 
her father's death Libussa takes the government 
upon herseif, conducting it upon the old patriarchal 
principles of trust, mutual good-will, brotherliness. 
She tries to exclude from her Utopia all strife and 
egoism by making universal love the highest law. 
She particularly hates the words ''Right'' and 
"Law'' and denounces the individual egoism that 
gave them being. But her dream is soon dissi- 
pated. She needs Primislaus. He makes her see the 
much greater egotism involved in her subjective rule 
which would Substitute her own arbitrary prefer- 
ences, parading under high sounding names, for the 
general will fairly and patiently ascertained from 
the very conflicts which she would put down by 
force. He believes that a definite and binding dec- 
laration of "Rights'' is the first basis of justice and 
Order. He thus embodies the spirit of the con- 
stitutional liberalism of the Forties in Germany, 
which revived the political individualism of the 
eighteenth Century. By his ability, fairness, com- 
plete lack of egotism, and force, he brings order out 
of confusion and finally, as a symbol of modern 
ideals, founds a city. He teaches her that only 
by meeting fairly all the conflicting egoisms he can 
harmonize them; that not by imposing a superior 
will upon the individual forces of society, but by ac- 
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cepting their combined and reconciled impetus, can 
an executive make them most available. 

This principal conflict is amplified by a number of 
others, especially that between feminism which is 
identified with the subjective egotism of Libussa's 
early reign, and masculine rule; that of the romantic 
intuitive conception of a mysterious unity of all 
things, with a rational weighing of facts; that of the 
barrenness of subjective self-absorption with the 
fruitfulness of Service; that of an abstract transcend- 
entalism with an active humanism; that of privilege 
of any form with equal rights. 

Primislaus conquers, not by force, but through 
conviction. Libussa submits of her free will in what- 
ever he undertakes. But the ideas that she em- 
bodies cannot live under the Tule of the New. She 
passes away under symbolic circumstances which 
seem to indicate that Grillparzer hoped for an ulti- 
mate reconciliation of the two principles in a con- 
stitutional monarchy. 

The conflict between the inner life and "the world'' 
is exhaustively presented in this play. All the prin- 
cipal religious, political, social, sexual, and individual 
aspects of the conflict are elaborated in detail and 
with extraordinary discernment, and stated with an 
exquisite precision. But only the side of the inner 
life, the Romantic part, finds an adequate embodi- 
ment in Libussa and her people. The side of objective 
reality does not rise sufficiently and adequately from 
theoretic Intention to embodiment. Primislaus 
should embody a representative tjrpe of objective 
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character. But he only succeeds in uttering the 
formulas, the programme, of an objective character. 
He, like Goethe 's later characters, Faust in much of 
the Second Part, Wilhelm Meister in the „SBanbcr* 
iaf)rc/' is largely a stalking horse for theories. The 
poet attributed to Primislaus the wörds that would 
define, but he could not give him the personality that 
would impart the proper vital impulse to, an objec- 
tive conception of conduct. The conception does 
not achieve the füll synthesis of poetry which alone 
can give it spontaneity. Spontaneity is not the be- 
ginning, but the end, the crown, of creative embodi- 
ment. 

The dramatic weakness of „Sibuffa" is due less to 
the device of the riddle, trivial and tasteless though 
it is, than to the lack of dramatic energy inherent in 
the character of Primislaus. Grillparzer, whose 
nature failed him in the great crises of his life, who 
was incapable of potent and sustained passion, could 
not endow Primislaus with the fibre, the vital energy, 
required to transform theorizing into dramatic ac- 
tion. Primislaus expresses opposite theories, but he 
embodies a disposition essentially similar to Phaon 
or Leander. 

The Characters 

The primary characteristic of Romanticism is not 
its very subtle and complacent theory of conduct, 
which like every theory is merely a manifestation of 
some force, or lack of force, underneath. Romanti- 
cism is fundamentally the negative bent of a sub- 
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normal weakness of nature turned into a virtue by 
an overstrained fancy. 

Unable to cope with the objective will of reality, 
called ''The World/' it prides itself upon withdraw- 
ing from it. It constructs an elaborate theory of an 
absolute will which operates in a moral vacuum of 
isolation, not realizing that an individual will loses 
all moral significance, except in collaboration and in 
conflict with other wills. The Romantic absolute 
will is not a moral will at all, not a realization, but a 
passive contemplation of the spontaneous impulses 
of the imagination. 

In setting itself in Opposition to the objective will 
of the World the Romantic will, instead of conquering 
reality and establishing its own absolute rule, actually 
denies itself. Its vaunted freedom from the coercion 
of ''The WorW becomes complete subjection to the 
unchecked propensities of its nature. Temperament 
becomes the Romantic idol and fate, not because it 
is more potent, but because the substance of a Con- 
trolling will is absent. Romanticism is a subjective 
and emotional fatalism. 

The characters of Romantic literature become 
ineffective in action, egotistical, self-absorbed, with- 
out initiative or resource, idle dreamers, glorying in 
their isolation, scornful of majorities, not because 
the greater number may be wrong but because the 
exclusiveness of the exceptional seems superior. In 
suflfering or oppression, self-pity takes the place of 
resolution. The final measure of all things is not that 
of objective value, which "Life'' applies, but the 
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subjective one of personal intensity of impression. 
Objective inadequacy of character is not regarded as 
a defect, but as a mark of distinction, provided it is 
endowed with the requisite subjective susceptibility. 
Unworldliness assumes a riew and perverted mean- 
ing. 

The large lapidary characters of Greek and Shakes- 
pearean high tragedy give way to inferior types; 
Tanagra figures take the places of the sculptured 
deities of the Parthenon, and lovesick swains, of the 
heroic personages of Elizabethan imägination. Char- 
acterization ceases to be virile, massive, essential, 
and delights in temperamental embroidery and the 
subtle traceries of secondary motives upon the vague, 
misty, but limitless margin of sentimental responses 
and overtones. 

Romanticism deceives itself as to the real values 
of its favorite characters by a subjective glamor 
with which it surrounds them. Sometimesacertain 
youthful freshness and seemingly self-sufficient prom- 
ise, a hot fervor of aspiration, and a winged contempt 
for all matters of common interest and Obligation, 
pass for common sense as in Penthesilea and Achilles 
of Kleist's drama, helplessly ridden by a narrow, mad 
Obsession of Temperament- Fate; but far of teuer an 
"interesting" spirituelle melancholy distinguished 
by a Superlative temperamental raffiniment and ex- 
citability, an extraordinary imaginative restlessness 
which takes the place of activity, an intense and 
responsive sensibility, are relied upon to Cover the 
lack of the more objective values of character 
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imbedded in the deeper strata of personality. Ro- 
mantic characterization becomes second-rate. Dis- 
paragement of the objective facts of life involves a 
depreciation of strong and rieh natures, endowed 
with importunate wishes, compelling desires, and 
enterprising dispositions, in favor of weak natures, 
the impotence of which marks itself in a false and 
glib philosophy of * 'resignation. ' ' In Grillparzer this 
nerveless stay-at-home mediocrity finds is füllest ex- 
pression in „5)cr Sraum, ein Scbcn/' the mock-con- 
tentment and bourgeois bonhomie of which are 
unbearable: 

„Unb bic ®rö6c ift öcfäl|rlici&, 

Unb bcr Stul^nt ein leere« ©piel; 

SBa« er gibt finb n\ä)V^t <B^atttn, 

SBaö er nimmt, ift nid^t fo öieL" 
It is difficult to find a more complete expression of a 
smug baseness of spirit which cannot be quickened 
and is proud of its impotence. 

Grillparzer is the master of the minor traits of 
character. He brought to his art a degree and subtle- 
ness of emotional perception, a more than feminine 
susceptibility, and afinesse and discernment of shades 
of temperamental response that give his work a glit- 
tering brilliance which makes it a well of unending 
minor surprises, discoveries, and delights. The 
charm and interest of it consist very largely in the 
peculiar emotional coruscation of its details which 
makes a clear definition of their significance impos- 
sible. There are always, at every new approach, 
fresh tints and lights and iridescences that are as 
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vague and ubiquitous as the flicker of sunlight among 
the leaves of the woods. But this uncertainty, while 
a certain degree of it gives a refined and sophisticated 
pleasure, yet in the end confuses the fundamental 
structural lines and destroys the incisive directness 
of the principal intention, which are the first needs 
of the drama. The characters and the structure 
break down under the accumulation of adornment 
and qualification; the work becomes over-refined, 
prScieuXy and weak. 

He understood best the minor traits which com- 
pose the type of gentle ing6nue endowed with a very 
subtle and responsive temperament. Melitta, Kreusa 
Erny, are quite satisfactory. In Naukleros, in whom 
he tried to add virility to ingenuousness he succeeded 
in accomplishing only a rather noisy bonhomie that 
is likely to become tiresome. But he yielded to the 
temptation of his gift occasionally with unfortunate 
results. Hero's playfulness when she is face to face 
with the gravest conflict imaginable, is hardly ap- 
propriate, however delightful in itself; andMedea's 
attempts at kittenish gaiety are too piteous for a 
character that should be formidable. There is an 
undercurrent of an innocent, yet half-conscious co- 
quetry, an over-ready responsiveness, a certain en- 
gaging humbleness, in all of his heroines which give 
them an abiding quality of second-rateness. 

He is even less successful with his men. Phaon 
and Leander are nerveless, unmanly sentimentalists. 
In Jason, Grillparzer became so involved in the 
accumulation of minor traits of receptivity and seif- 
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consciousness that he lost his original intention of 
creating a selfish and hateful, but an aggressive, 
capable, formidable personality. Jason develops 
into a weak, cowardly, sneaking wretch who has 
much more than his share in the theme of the play. 

Ottokar in „Äöniö Ottofar'« ©lud unb gnbc" is his 
first masculine tragic hero. He is intended to be 
a mighty conqueror, who like Napoleon and Macbeth 
or Coriolanus, succumbs to the social forces neces- 
sarily evoked by his insolent self-assertion. In the 
first act the hero, in spite of an exaggerated amount 
of noise and weak bluster, shows a certain degree of 
insolent force. But Grillparzer cannot maintain him 
on that level. The play sinks to the place of an 
ordinary intrigue play in which Ottokar is the em- 
bodiment of piteous and contemptible weakness. 
Ottokar after the first act is not a fallen conqueror 
or a Usurpator whose ambition has overvaulted it- 
self, but a wretched and friendless bourgeois who 
has, incalculably, ruined himself by some wanton and 
outrageous lapses rather than by horrible but magni- 
ficent deeds. He is not a kingly outcast like Lear, 
or Coriolanus, or Macbeth, but a bankrupt pretender. 
And his counterpart, Rudolph von Habsburg, is, if 
anything, even less kingly in his smug bourgeois 
righteousness. 

Bancbanus, the hero of „din treuer 3)iener feine« 
§erm/' is his best character. He is the hero of 
second-rateness, the correct, honorable bureaucrat, 
without initiative and resources, who by his rigid 
formalism of constitutional loyal ty becomes the cause 
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of a greater catastrophe than a type of greater force 
of Personality and more first-rate faults could have 
been. Grillparzer understood this type, the worthy 
victim of petty mal-adjustments, better than the 
great hero of large catastrophes. And his sympathy 
with Bancbanus is so thorough and exhaustive that 
it wears thin that of his audience. Bancbanus is 
too insignificant to f ocus the tragic interest upon him- 
self , and in consequence scatters it f utilely among the 
other characters who suffer at the hands of the Prince 
only through the incompetence of the principal char- 
acter. 

The other consistent masculine character created 
by Grillparzer is the priest in „5)c^ 9Äccrc^ unb bcr 
Siebe SBelleti/' He is intimately related to Bancba- 
nus; a formalist, without spontaneous comprehen- 
sion of life, honorable and immovably obstinate, a 
character more of typical definition than of spontane- 
ous realization. 

In Emperor Rudolph, in ,,@tn Sruberglüift in ^ab^^ 
burö/' who seems like Rustan, the hero of „ J)er Iraum, 
ein Seben/' grown old and honored, the very spirit of 
mediocrity which regards competence and initiative 
and a high spirit as an impertinence, is enthroned 
and makes obstinate and futile demands upon our 
tragic sympathy. 

The Romantic denial of objective reality leads to 
a one-sided interpretation of every moral question. 
To the Romantic poet the subjective sense of right- 
eousness is more important than objective right. It 
is in keeping with this propensity that Grillparzer 
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takes great pains in making it clear that Hero at no 
time, is conscious of any guilt in violating her solemn 
vow! 

Such a subjectivity must in the end disintegrate 
the moral fibre of those afflicted with it, as it has 
done that of every Romantic movement. It leads 
to moral degeneracy. Grillparzer drew this last con- 
sequence in „3)ic 3übin t)on lolcbo." The Jewess is 
a character completely devoid of the moral sense. 
She is a moral degenerate as is William Lovell, the 
hero of the first novel of German Romanticism of 
the nineties, preceding Grillparzer's work. 

Sentimental Motivation 

Odd as it may seem at first, it is not a mere coind- 
dence that the era of Romanticism is also that of the 
,,9tül|rftücl/' the lachrymose domestic melodrama of 
Kotzebue and Iffland, and their many f oUowers, which 
has contributed much to the modern naturalistic and 
sociological theme play. The tear play is the drab 
substance that remains after the Romantic charac- 
ters are stripped of their veneer of resplendent fancy. 
The Romanticists were at least idealistic to the ex- 
tent of being ashamed of their nucleus of mediocrity, 
and tried to bury it deep in the costly integuments of 
their cleverness. The tear play was the abode of 
inferiority unashamed. It was the untalented sister 
of the Romantic drama. Inferiority was exalted, 
and mediocrity became the hero of tragedy. 

Admiration and a tragic sense of awe can only 
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be inspired by unusual force or significance. The 
pathos of mediocrity is not ennobled, as is the true 
tragic pathos, by the impulse of admiration; the mere 
egotism of sympathy is not corrected by the large 
perspective of an objective ideal. The play of me- 
diocre char^icters must rely whoUy upon its power to 
arouse pity; it becomes one-sidedly lachrymose. 

The origin of the „JRül^tftüd" can be traced to the 
time of Shakespeare. '^Arden of Feversham^' writ- 
ten in 1892, ^^A Yarkshire tragedy,'' produced in 
1608 and long falsely attributed to Shakespeare — 
apparently by Grillparzer also, as indicated by his 
note to „J)c« SKcerc« unb bcr Siebe ffiellen" quoted 
below — and some others, first treated of domestic 
occurrences of the middle or lower classes. This 
type of play, however, disappeared in the Common- 
wealth and during the Restoration, but was revived 
and refined by George Lillo, 1693-1739. One of his 
plays was a new version of "Arden of Feversham." 
Lillo was a clever playwright and had great influence 
on French dramatists, and somewhat later, chiefly 
through the French, but also directly, upon the 
Germans. 

The one-sided and exaggerated development of the 
motive of pity in the pathetic play of domestic life, 
however, was due less to a literary influence than to a 
peculiar disposition of society which first became 
dominant in France during the Seventeenth Cent- 
ury, foUowing a great enlargement and refinement 
of human sympathies, but also attended by a great 
weakening of moral fibre and a demoralization of 
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the sense of objective moral values. This senti- 
mental softness of fibre found its proper manifesta- 
tions in the plays of the sehool of Lillo. But it also 
modified essentially the spirit and tradition of High 
Tragedy. 

Aristotle, in his "Poetics/' the first summary of 
poetic, and particularly dramatic, theory, demanded 
that the tragic characters should arouse fear and 
pity. This was, until Corneille, understood to mean 
that these qualities should reside together in the 
same character. Corneille, however, in his three 
essays on tragedy developed the theory that the re- 
quirements of Aristotle might be fulfilled by dis- 
tributing the qualities of pity and fear among diff eren t 
characters, provided that both emotions were aroused 
by the action as a whole. This Separation was a 
subtle and effective means to introduce sentimental 
motivation into high tragedy. The quality of fear 
feil to the stage-villain or to the external action, while 
the whoUy noble hero monopolized pity. The prin- 
cipal aim of tragedy now was to arouse the senti- 
mental sympathies of the audience with the hero, 
both directly, by giving him all the attributes that 
provoke pity, and indirectly, by producing a senti- 
mental partisanship, an antipathy directed against 
his antagonists. The stage-villain is the inevitable 
product of sentimental motivation. The great imper- 
sonal spirit of the true classic drama which addressed 
itself to the lof tiest sense of the objective realities and 
values of conduct, now began to give way to a sub- 
jective and rhetorical pseudo-classic sentimental- 
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ism that tried to play on the proneness of softened 
sensibilities; the tragic structure lost the classic vigor 
and purity of line and became prolix and lax; the 
action forfeited its tonic vigor. 

Lessing, in his theoretic writings, tried to restore 
the Aristotelean teaching. But he could not prevail 
against the bent of his age. He yielded to it to a 
very considerable extent in his dramas. Even in his 
maturest work, „(Smtlta ®alottx,*' the general focus 
of the different lines of motivation lies chiefly in our 
sentimental partisan sympathy that makes us take 
sides with Emilia against her pursuer and opponents, 
and in our general pity for her rather than in a truly 
tragic, specific, pity which would move us to see the 
action of the drama in its proper moral and intellect- 
ual relations to the impartial fundamental forces of 
life. Schiller, who further developed the theories of 
Lessing, also was opposed theoretically to much of 
the Pseudo-Classicism of Corneille and his successor, 
yet, even in theory, in his essay ,,Über bic trafilfd^e Äunft, 
of 1792, he interpreted the tragic emotion („tra« 
ßifd^er Slffcft") in a sense very closely approaching 
„Siülirunö/' His dramas leave no doubt regarding 
his meaning. The relations between the two queens 
in ^aria ©tuart'' serve principally the purpose of 
arousing the sentimental partisanship of the äudi- 
ence, in a manner essentially analogous to that of 
„gmilia ©alottl" 

Such was the more immediate literary heritage of 
Grillparzer, both in high tragedy and in the plays of 
ordinary life, which together with the disposition 
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of his age and environment, the temper of Vienna, 
gay, subtle, witty, ready, impressionable^ very tem- 
peramental, rather unheroic and self-indulgent, but 
also sober, practical, and steadfast even to obstinacy, 
f ormed the inner fibre of his dramatic characters. 

The peculiar dramatic significance of the quality of 
pity in Grillparzer's works reaches its extreme devel- 
opment in „3Jlthta.** 

„SKcbea" presents the most complicated conflict 
of any of his dramas, with the sole exception of „?i* 
buffa/' Even „&n SBrubcr^tüift in ^aböburg" is rather 
simple in its idea inspite of the great complexity of 
its external action. The tragic complication in 
„5D?cbca" is three-fold. The conflict of human de- 
termination, embodied in Medea and Jason, with the 
curse of fate, symbolized, somewhat in the manner 
of the Romantic Fate Drama, in the fleece, and actu- 
ating, as greed, Pelias, the uncle of Jason, and King 
Kreon, is properly and dramatically connected, 
through the Amphictyonic decree of banishment and 
Kreon 's use of the latter in getting rid of Medea, with 
the main action of the drama which is the gradual 
accumulation of motives driving Medea to the cata- 
Strophe. The second aspect of the tragic conflict 
is the general antagonism between the rieh simplicity, 
the urbanity, the even directness and the naive 
candor and harmonious self-possession of the highest 
culture, appearing, though somewhat obscured by 
certain theatrical trickery borrowed from the con- 
ventional ing6nue, half coyly coquettish, half impos- 
sibly ingenuous, in Kreusa, and to a certain sense 
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even in the caddish proneness of Jason, on the one 
band; and on the other, the impulsiveness, the un- 
tamed spontaneity, the baffled complexity, the 
savage sincerity of barbarism, producing not the 
balanced single-mindedness of culture, but a sort of 
blind stampede of maddened emotions, and a dumb 
helplessness, face to face with the trained resource- 
fulness and Organization of civilization, in Medea 
and Gora. The traits of character related to this 
aspect are, or should be, among the most important 
motives of the tragic deed of Medea. Finally, the 
conflict is elaborated in the personal relations be- 
tween Medea and Jason, giving reign to the motives 
of the woman and wife, loving and in need of love, 
spumed, insulted, threatened with exile and death, 
fired by jealousy; of the mother, betrayed, robbed 
of the presence and even of the affection of her chil- 
dren: all these emotions culminating in a final, sud- 
den, almost superhuman act of horror and crime. 
It is a grandly conceived and constructed plan, in- 
deed, but the execution is marred by the sentimental 
method of the motivation. 

Euripides, whose tragedy was well known to Grill- 
parzer and inspired his work, consistently pictures 
Medea as a barbarian, whose fierce Impulses, aroused 
by cruelty and injustice, bring about a savage deed, 
treacherous and inhuman. He makes very few at- 
tempts.to.arouse our pity. Very little warmth of 
sympathy is to be derived from a contemplation of 
his horrible heroine. But while the classic play is 
thus poor in humane emotions and the intimate 
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touches of fellow feeling, it is consistent where Grill- 
parzer 's play is not. The great fault of the latter is 
that the deed of Medea cannot be motivated by 
humane sympathy. A mother slaying her children, 
after sentimentalizing over them, is simply abhor- 
rent or insane. We may feel sorry for her on re- 
viewing all the misery of her previous Situation, but 
such a feeling is part of the general Philanthropie 
emotions which we feel for any living thing no matter 
how degraded, and not of the specific and positive 
Spiritual sympathy of tragedy. 

The character of Medea and her relations to Jason 
are calculated to arouse a sentimental sympathy and 
a hot partisanship in favor of the heroine. The 
motivation is very similar to that of Schiller's 
„SKaria ©tuart»" The purpose of it is not merely a 
large spiritual sympathy with Medea but a senti- 
mental vindication of her, partly by means of her 
virtue and piteousness, and partly, of the odiousness 
of Jason and the king. She is pictured as a beautif ul 
character all of whose Impulses, though bewildered, 
are much more noble and rieh and sympathetic than 
those of her antagonists. She is affectionate, gifted, 
pathetically sweet and gentle and patient, and alas! 
a few times she shows unmistakable traits of the 
kittenish ing6nue. She is so intölerably patient and 
humble amid the insults and taunts of that impos- 
sible cad of a husband that the audience, in the end, 
is less moved by pity for her than absorbed in a hot 
cohtempt and hatred of him. Medea is anything 
but formidable, and she sbould be formidable above 
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all, to embody the ideas and motives belonging to 
her Situation. She impresses as inadequate and 
pitifully second-rate. She arouses nothing of the 
tragic sense of awed anticipation which mingles pity 
with a large measure of admiration and dread. 

This weakness of the motivation is intensified by 
the character of Jason. In „S)ic Slrgonautcn" he is 
an egoist, but he is heroic. In „^tbta" he degenerates 
into an abject coward and weakling until he has not 
a trace of moral force lef t. The process of this de- 
terioration,^ subtle and interesting as it is in itself, 
really detracts from the main action, which is the 
reversion of Medea to savagery, by absorbing too 
much of cur curious and inferior interest. But 
worse than that, it affects our feeling for Medea in a 
manner not intended. Grillparzer wanted to inten- 
sify our sympathy with Medea by widening the 
contrast between her and Jason, but in reality he 
merely succeeded m reducing all our emotions to a 
lower level. A contrast between two significant 
characters increases the stature of the greater one; 
but the mere fact of a continuous intimacy with a 
cad debases. 

Furthermore, admiration sustained solely by judg- 
ments of relative moral values lacks the spontaneous 
energy of a perception of personal force. The latter, 
the true heroic quality, is dramatically far more 
fundamental than any traits of character, good or 
bad. It is more spontaneously interesting and sym- 

^ Which has a striking parallel in Tito in "Romola" by 
George Eliot. 
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pathetic. The art of its embodiment has apparently 
died with Shakespeare. The weaker natures of the 
later centuries had to rest content with a Substitution 
of formal, appraised values of moral intentions for the 
substantial generative values of potency. Our feel- 
ing for puissant personalities like Macbeth, or Lear, 
or Hamlet whom sentimentalism would place among 
the piteous characters, or even Antony, is different in 
fibre from moral approbation or reproach. The 
latter rests upon a judgment, incomplete, experi- 
mental, and to a considerable extent arbitrary, of 
moral qualities; the former upon a spontaneous per- 
ception of the organic substances and sources of 
those qualities. The objective problem of the drama 
of „SKcbca" was to embody all the motives which in 
Union would inevitably and plausibly lead to a con- 
summation of the deed of Medea. Grillparzer, how- 
ever, did not meet this, but merely the minor subjec- 
tive problem of creating a sentimental preoccupation 
which would blind through a veil of mediocre tears 
the Vision of the audience to the objective insuffi- 
ciency of the tragedy. Sentimental motivation 
manipulates the weaknesses of the audience instead 
of compelling the strength of its spirit. It does not 
motivate the play but the mental corruptibility of the 
onlookers! 

The sentimentalizing treatment of the relations 
between Medea and Jason thwarts and nuUifies the 
objective motives proceeding from the other two 
parts of the action, the curse of the gold and the con- 
flict between barbarism and civiliz^tion ^nd thus 
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destroys the deeper union of the action, and makes 
the platitudinous serenity of Medea in the last act 
offensive. 

The fundamental fault of sentimental motivation 
is the ruin of the supreme gift of high tragedy, a 
passionate and exalted sense of all our imaginative 
powers held in balance, which the sentimentalist, 
whether he be Romantic or academic, lacking the 
Spiritual energy that sustains it, mistakes for a 
stodgy, nerveless, empty mockery, calling it, either 
in derision or in praise, ' 'classic serenity. ' ' The char- 
acters of high tragedy in Greece or in Shakespeare 's 
England never were serene. The serenity was merely 
a misinterpretation which mistook ' the great and 
poised imaginative sanity of the perspective in which 
the action as a whole is placed, for a characteristic 
of the hero. The quality of tragedy rests in a large 
and intense imaginative vision which sees the action 
of the drama, no matter how immediately poignant 
and pathetic, in its ultimately just proportions and 
relations to the whole of moral existence. This 
heroic vision induces the State of sympathetic and 
Spiritual exaltation with which a tragedy should 
leave us,called by Aristotle,in one of his most wooden 
moments, ''catharsis/' or purging. 

The Fate Drama 

Romantic subjectivity also developed the so- 
called Fate Drama which flourished in the second 
(lec9.de of the nin^teentb Century in Germany. This 
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peculiar type of drama grew out of a romantically 
sensational treatment of the pathetic play of middle 
class life. The first play which introduced this form 
of drama was Zacharias Werner 's „33cr SSicrunbjtoan- 
glöftc Scbruar/' which is a re-arrangement of ''Fatal 
Curiosity," generally regarded as Lillo's best play. 
Lillo who also wrote a sentimental play, ^^Oedipus^\ 
upon the subject of the very drama of the Classic 
Stage by which the German Fate Drama often tried 
to justify itself, used 'Täte'' as part of the dramatic 
machinery of "Fatal Curiosity." 

The relations between the sentimental and the 
Fate Play are not accidental but inherent. If senti- 
mental pity is tlie principal object of characterization 
and action, success must be the greater the more 
helpless the hero, the more hopelessly overwhelming 
and crushing the opposing forces are. Fate becomes 
the Symbol of the means most fitted to achieve senti- 
mental pity. The German Fate Dramatists ex- 
tended their subjectivity to the treatment of this 
Fate. Eliminating its objective elements, they were 
free to use whatever emotional effects might be pro- 
duced in an inflamed fancy by a sensational use of 
hereditary curses, mysterious supernatural forces, 
fateful powers of retribution adhering to the instru- 
ment of a crime, robbers, mysterious vaults, deep 
forest scenes, thunder and lightning, unconscious 
incest, and any form or method of morbid Suggestion 
or superstition. 

Grillparzer was under the influence of this sensa- 
tional drama when be wrote the „S(l^nfrau/' his first 
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drama. It is likely thät some of the most sensational 
touches in the drama are due to the revising hand of 
his f riend Schreyvogel, yet the character and method 
of the type pervade the entire structure of it. How- 
ever, one, and the most interesting part of the action, 
is distinctly characteristic of Grillparzer's genius at 
its best. The curse attached to the dagger and the 
apparition are merely the external Symbols of one of 
the subtlest and most consistent chains of motivation 
found in Grillparzer's work. It is not the curse and 
the dagger that are responsible for the catastrophe 
but the fact that Bertha has inherited the fatal dis- 
position of her ancestress which had given rise to 
the original tragedy. She, also, is too susceptible, 
too responsive to the passion of her lover; she, also, 
glows too hotly with his flame, and she also lapses 
too readily into surrender. Bertha 's conduct and 
disposition are a consistent dramatic duplication of 
the essential motives of the original tragedy. The 
sensational apparatus unfortunately rather obscures 
than sets forth this legitimate dramatic treatment 
of the fundamental actuating force of temperainent. 

Luve 

„5)ic S^nfrau" foreshadows, one might almost say, 
fundamentally fixes, Grillparzer's treatment of love 
in all his later dramas. It has been said that he 
reveals his greatest skill in the portrayal of the be- 
ginning of love. From Bertha of „!Dic Sl&nfrau/' 
however, throughout almost all his greater plays, his 
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subject is not so much the beginning of love,as of the 
lapsing of women, by the subtlest gradations imag- 
inable, into surrender. His knowledge of love is 
interesting but very limited. He does not show the 
active part of the awakening of love, the vital im- 
pulse, the aggressive energy , the passionate, desperate, 
inner conflicts, the tragic force, of love. His women 
are pitifuUy, never tragically, in love. Nor are his 
men great lovers. Leander is not a man in love; 
he is a spoiled boy crying for the object of a sudden 
hysterical appetite. Phaon is merely a lover of 
comedy. Primislaus has the speech but not the Im- 
petus of the masterful type of man. He is rather a 
prig of commonsense. 

Nor has Grillparzer ever realized the moral power 
of asustained love, the vital Impetus that Springs from 
the united conduct of man and woman, whether good 
or bad. His love themes all have a certain touch of 
comedy, a tinge of light intrigue, a certain atmosphere 
of gallant adventure, and of over-indulged appetites, 
that are incompatible with great tragedy. Occasion- 
ally an Impulse oflEends by a particular comedy savor 
of frivolity, as Leander's last speech in Act III in 
which he appears, not as the absorbed and ingenuous 
lover, but rather as an irresponsible seducer, who 
finds himself at last, breathless and shaking with a 
frenzy of desire, at his goal. 

Kleist alone of the Romantic poets knows passion 
grandly. Grillparzer realizes only an inflamed and 
transient excitability. He is an exquisite subtle and 
fastidious voluptuary. Where Kleist is the high 
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priest, Grillparzer is an extremely expert connais- 
seur. He is more interesting than great, more subtle 
than substantial, more sophisticated thaa rieh, more 
sentimental than tragic. 

Art and Objective Reality 

The permanent value of poetry, as of any expres- 
sion of the human spirit, is measured by its relations 
to the enduring realities of life. It will live through 
successive periods of history aiid become classic only 
when it is essentially in agreement with the Impulses 
of temperament, forces of character, and Standards 
of conduct, which are at the basis of the organic and 
historical process which we call Life; when it moves 
with the main current of general human experience, 
and shares in the quality of the common vital energy. 

The Romantic philosophy of all äges, and partic- 
ularly of the latter part of the eighteenth and again 
of the nineteenth centuries, seeks truth, not in the 
objective Tealities of life, but in the subjective con- 
sciousness of them. It regards them, not as the 
substance and embodiment but as a veil, a blotting 
curtain, a hostile disguise, of truth. It declines to 
find the latter through a sincere, devoted, passionate 
endeavor to master as many of the objective facts 
of existence as possible, but, on the contrary, tries 
to reject them, flees from them, pretends to scorn 
them, as obstacles in the way to absolute truth. The 
only existence it would accord them is that of a 
symbolic semblance of the Absolute. Thus the ob- 
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jective facts become the mere shadows of the ulti- 
mate reality of romantic dreaming, and life, a 
mirror fight. Romanticism is symbolism. The 
process of attaining the ''Absolute Truth" involves 
a progressive narrowing of experience, loss of vital 
energy, and disintegration of character, all of which 
are fed and sustained by objective reality. In its 
extreme conclusion the Romantic philosophy, by 
denying the objective qualities of life, leads to a 
denial of life itself . Its Absolute, whether it is called 
life, or truth, or god, being beyond the bourne of 
objective reality, is literally placed where there is 
nothing. In other words, the assumption of an 
absolute spiritual truth, abiding beyond objective 
reality, and to be attained only by transcending the 
latter, implies a condition of being without qualities 
or content, and is merely a formalistic euphemism 
for death. 

The deepest weakness of Grillparzer's work lies 
in its organic Romanticism. His convictions are not 
rooted in life. Theoretically he strove to do justice 
to reality. But the poet who attributed to Primis- 
laus, his supreme embodiment of the executive, 
masterful, and objective type of man, the Statement: 

„S)a« ©d&lücrftc bicfcr SBcIt tft bcr g n t f d& I u 6/' 

which is a typically Romantic corruption of Goethe 's 
objective, „5Da« crftc tft bic Xfyit" of „gauft/' had not 
even a true theoretic insight into objective reality. 
The "Will to Live'' in his works is verbal only. It 
lacks the substance of action. 
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The division between his deliberate and bis spon- 
taneous intentions which rends the innermost texture 
of his being, is the tragedy, but also part of the riebest 
interest, in Grillparzer's poetic career. He also had 
two souls within bim, but his nature, lacking the 
f orce and initiative of Faust-Goethe, forever held the 
two in an impotent balance. The two antagonists 
within him never grappled in the final decisive 
struggle which takes place in great natures. The 
result was that neither part of him reached its füll 
development, but each constantly hampered and 
harrassed the other until his productive activity 
ended at an exceptionally early time. 

Grillparzer, as he himself knew, does not rank 
among the supremely great, the poets of the ages. 
He did not formulate or embody the fundamental 
Problems of conduct and active conflicts of character 
and passion. He did not grasp the substantial forces 
of reality. His work lacks most of the objective 
qualities of permanence. The interest and value of 
it lie in his rare and exquisite sensibilities, in the 
subtle and alert subjectivity of his perceptions and 
ideas. He has adapted the dramatic form to the 
characteristic requirements of Romantic subjectivity 
more fuUy and consistently than any German, and 
perhaps than any modern, dramatist has done. It 
is as the typical and most complete dramatist of 
Romanticism that he holds an important part in 
modern literature. 
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The Dramatic Structure of Grillparzer's Plays 

Grillparzer, in the external forms of dramatic 
structure, follo WS the tradition of Lessing aQd Schiller. 
He is on the whole in agreement with Schiller regard- 
ing the use of blank verse, the division of the action 
into five acts, with the climax toward the end of the 
third. The first act is that of exposition of characters 
and ideas. All the various initial f orces and Impulses 
should unite toward the end of the act in giving a 
definite direction and greatly enhanced energy to the 
action. The event of this union which has been 
named by Frey tag rather unfortunately the ^'iniHal 
impulse^' is in reality not one Impulse supervening 
upon a static exposition, but the culmination of all 
the impulses of the initial action. From this Joining 
of the Conflicty as it might better be called, the action 
proceeds, growing in intensity and amplitude until 
the climax or breaking point. The climax designates 
the moment when the tragic conflict is irrevocably 
decided in a certain direction; when one side in the 
antagonism of moral forces has swept away Opposi- 
tion. Henceforward the dramatist and his audience 
are confronted chiefly with the consequences, the 
inevitable moral and physical results of the disaster, 
which are dramatically consummated in the cata- 
Strophe and spiritually realized in the catharsis. 
The "suspense'' of this latter part which is no more 
truly a ' 'descending action/ ' as the f ormalistic theory 
of the drama of Freytag describes it, than is the wide- 
spreading ruin of a flood af ter a mighty river breaks 
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its dam, does not depend so much on clever extemal 
devices of retardation, cunningly inserted glimpses 
of false hope, "moments of final suspense," as Freytag 
calls them in his Technique of the Drama, but on the 
richness, the grandeur, the elevation, and the pro- 
found necessity, of the consequences. 

Grillparzer on the whole foUows Schiller and Les- 
sing as regards a conservative treatment of the 
unities of time and place. 

Yet, with all these points of agreement, there is 
a substantial difference between Grillparzer and 
his predecessors. It is not so much a difference 
in the external pattern of the structure, as in the 
texture of it. The structural units, the dramatic 
Clements, out of the combinations of which the 
organic structure of Schiller's dramas is compacted, 
do not exist in Grillparzer's drama. These units 
may be called The Dramatic Facts. The dramatic 
facts of Schiller's and Lessing's dramas are to a very 
considerable extent identical with the facts of the 
external happenings. One can, on the whole, give 
the ''fable,'' the objective substance, of a drama of 
Schiller, by stating the gist of the events. This is 
also true of Lessing. But it is useless in the Roman- 
tic dramatists, especially in Kleist and Grillparzer. 
The external events in Kleist 's ,,^cntl^cftlca/ or in 
any of Grillparzer's dramas, are only subordinate 
parts of the essential dramatic facts. A recital of the 
mere story of „9Kcbca/' or even of „Äöntg Ottofarö 
®Iüdf unb gnbc/ or of „!De« Speere« unb bcr Siebe ©et 
len/' would not give merely a meagre, but a totally 
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perverted picture of the dramatic action. A fun- 
damental dramatic fact in Grillparzer is not an 
external event at all, but a process in the subjective 
emotional attitudes both of the dramatic characters 
and of the audience. In the former it is their manner 
of spontaneous emotional and temperamental re- 
sponse to the external happenings, and in the audience, 
its sympathetic response, pity, and sentimental par- 
tizanship. The exclusively subjective transforma- 
tion of all experience which is a necessary result of 
Romanticism, thus reaches consistently down to the 
fundamental units of dramatic structure. The units 
of the prevailingly rationalistic dramas of Schiller 
and Lessing tend to become too external and me- 
chanical; on the other hand, those of the Romantic 
writers, too subjective and temperamental. The 
former slight the spontaneous responses and reactions 
of temperament, the latter the deliberate judgments 
of objective fact, and both equally f ail in a füll reali- 
zation of character which rests in a proper balance 
of both. Goethe in most of his dramas wavered 
between the two, as the extreme rationalism of 
''Iphigenie" and the exaggerated, though marvelous- 
ly sensitive subjectivity of '*Tasso'' show. The only 
dramatist of the modern world who has füll mastery 
of character in all its aspects is Shakespeare. 

The History of „3)c^ Sßccrc« unb bcr 

Siebe SQBellen' 
The purpose of writing a drama upon the subject 
of Hero and Leander was probably suggested to 
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Grillparzer in 1819, during bis so-called classical 
period, by an opera given at Vienna. A draft of 
act I was completed in 1821, the year of bis infat- 
uation with Charlotte von Paumgartten. Kathi 
Fröhlich soon displaced Charlotte. The work was 
interrupted, possibly on account of the breach with 
Charlotte. But it is more likely that the appearance 
of a play by Bussel upon the same subject, an inferior 
production, in 1822, made him fear that there was 
no opportunity for another play at that time. In 
1829 he turned again to the fragment, but had at 
first grcat difficulty in entering into the spirit of it. 
On February 18, 1829, he wrote (gaubc, p. 76) 
rrSJcrgcben«! S)ic ©cmüt^Iaöc §cro«, bic mir fo bcut^ 
lid^ toax, ift mir nun Dcrfd^Ioffcn/' On the next day, 
however, he was more successful (?aubc, ibid). Two 
years later, on February 18, 1831, wefind the foUow- 
ing entry in his Journal (®rillpargcr*3abrbud^ 3, 171) : 
„SHaä^ bcm grül^ftüdf bcrfud^tc id^, mid^ in bcn Dicrtcn äft 
üon $cro unb Scanbcr l^inclnaubcnlcn." At this time 
Grillparzer was acquainted with Marie Daffinger, 
who is characterized as „bämonifd^/' the young and 
beautiful wife of a well-known painter. She was 
nicknamed „ha^ ^inh" among her friends. Grill- 
parzer calls her „lüunbcrfd^ön»" He was not in love 
with her, however, if we are to judge from his own 
Statements regarding her. He writes upon one occa- 
sion that she rather bored him. She is by some sup- 
posed to have inspired him in the writing of the 
drama. But since the manner of her influenae is en- 
tirely unspecified nothing is gained by dwelling upon 
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it. There is, on the other hand, direct evidence, in a 
note contained in the Ms. of a preliminary draft of 
the play, of Charlotte 's relation to the play. It 
reads: „3m brtttcn ^It gu gcbraud^cn (evidently toward 
the end when Hero kisses Leander), toic bamate Sl^ar* 
lottc, ate fic bcn gcinacn Slbcnb toortfaröcr unb fältcr ßc- 
njcfcn ate fonft, beim SBcgöcl^cn, in bcr ^au^tür ba« Sid^t 
auf bcn SBobcn fcfetc unb fagtc: ,id& mufe mir bic Slrmc 
frcimad^cn, umbid^ gu füffcn/" The tragedy was finished 
early in 1831. The first production took place on 
April 3, 1831 . Grillparzer has recorded the Impression 
the play made upon the public and himself , in a re- 
markably objective entry in his Journal, under April 
20, 1831. After arousing much interest in the first 
three acts, it failed toward the end. Grillparzer 
acknowledged that his own judgment on the whole 
coincided with that of the public. Alois Flir's ac- 
count,^ dated Vienna, April 17, 1831, is very interest- 
ing because it contains the clearest contemporary 
Statement of the essential weakness of the action: 

. . ♦ „a^ lüurbc nid^t am bcftcn öcfpicit unb öcficl fomit 
aud^ nid^t fonbcrüd^, fo bafe ba^ brittc 3Jlal ba« 2]&cater 
fd^on öölttg leer mar. 9Kir gefaßt bie 2:raööbie, fo fel^r 
fte im gangen anwerft fd^ön ift, im gangen bod& nid^t böllig, 
njeil id^ ettoa« barin üermiffe, baö eben n)efentlid& ift, jenen 
fd^auberüoll tiefen tragifd^en (gmft, ber burd^ aße ©eftaltcn 
unb ^anblungen, aud^ burd^ bie fd^einbar freubigften, 
ipel^en muß unb ba^ äußere großartig mad^t." 

Twenty years later, in 1851, Laube, manager of 
the Burgtheater, revived the drama with great skill.* 

iprom „©rißparier ©cfpräd^c", etc., Vol. 3. 
^See the account in 2auht, 1. c, pp. 77-80. 
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It has remained in the repertoire of the Austrian stage 
until the present. Outside of Austria, however, it 
has never gained a foothold. 

The original title of the drama was „$ero unb 8c* 
anbcr/' Grillparzer justifies the longer and somewhat 
f antastic title thus : „3)icfcr Xitd foKtc im öorau« auf 
bic romantifd^c ober t)iclmcf)r ntcnfd^Ud^ aUöcmcinc Sc« 
l)anblunö bcr alten gabel l^inbeuten." The identifica- 
tion of a ''romantic'' with a **universally human'* 
treatment of the sub ject of love points to the pecidiar 
division in the mind of the poet which has been dis- 
cussed in the chapters on his art and on this drama. 

The title is as a rule criticized. Laube calls It 
"affected," but accepts the poet 's implied intention 
of writing in a modern manner and for a modern 
German audience rather than of making an attempt 
at an archaeological and unpoetic reproduction of 
supposedly Greek customs and characters. 

The Theme of Herd and Leander in Literature 

BEFORE AND SINCE GrILLPARZER 

The earliest known, and also the most beautiful 
ancient literary treatment of the theme of Hero and 
Leander is that of Musäus, a late Greek poet who 
lived about A.D. 500. In his epic poem he teils of 
Leander meeting Hero, the young and beautiful 
celibate priestess of the temple of Aphrodite Urania, 
at a festival of the goddess, in Abydos. They love 
each other and he swims across the Hellespont to 
Visit her in her tower by the sea. The meetings con- 
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tinue until one night the lamp which has guided him 
to a safe landing place, is extinguished during a 
storm and Leander is drowned. Hero finds the body 
and leaps into the sea. 

Later poets of many times and races have rung the 
changes upon the substance of this epic of Musäus. 
Ovid, in his Epistles, makes it the subject of a frivo- 
lous correspondence. During modern times the 
legend spread all over Europe, to Holland, England, 
Germany, Italy, Spain. It was treated in tragedy, 
amatory romance, travesty. It became one of the 
favorite themes of populär ballads, and is known in 
many variations in German folk song. Even Hans 
Sachs used it to hammer out a morality of „S5tc un* 
filüdl^afft 8icb gcanbri unb grau (Sfycon." In England, 
Marlowe turned the story into a romance of passion- 
ate dalliance. Marlowe's work, left a fragment, was 
dully completed by Chapman. Nash travestied the 
subject in an extravagant and tasteless manner. 

The mostimportant modern German versionbefore 
Grillparzer, is Schiller's bailad, „^cro unb Seanbcr/' 
based upon the poem of Musäus. 

Among the tragedies upon this theme was one by 
Lope de Vega, important among Grillparzer's literary 
masters. It has been lost, however. 

Several operas upon the subject have disappeared. 
One of them was played in Vienna at the time 
Grillparzer began the first draft of his tragedy. 

In 1822 appeared : ,,^cro unb Scanbroö»" ©n Iraucr« 
fpicl in fünf SHtcn. SSon Sllo^ö Sofcpl^ SBtiffcL $ant* 
bürg unb äBürgburg* This play, dull and unpoetic as 
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it was, probably was the principal cause of the Inter- 
ruption of Grillparzer's work upon the subject. 

The only English dramatic version of the story 
since Grillparzer's is *'Hero and Leander' \ A 
Poetic Tragedy infive Acts. By Martin Schütze, 1908. 
Henry Holt and Co. The American drama is not 
dependent upon Grillparzer's work. 

An Interpretation of „35c« SDlccrc« unb bcr 

Siebe SBeUen" 

Hero, a young girl characterized by a mixture of 
sensuousness and affection, spiritual aloofness and 
sensuality, dreaminess and sobriety, prone respon- 
siveness and obstinacy, takes a solemn vow of celi- 
bacy as priestess of Aphrodite Urania, goddess of 
spiritual love. During the ceremony she observes 
two young men, one, Leander, dreamy, passive, 
morbidly susceptible, the other, Naukleros, vigorous, 
frank, objective, who takes life as he finds it. Hero 
and Leander fall hopelessly in love at first sight. 
Naukleros brings about a brief interview between 
the two, at the end of which Hero has gone far in 
avowing her interest in Leander. The latter, bid- 
den by the priest of the temple to leave the grounds, 
swims at night across the Hellespont, visiting Hero. 
She gradually yields to his pleas, withholding noth- 
ing. Leander remains with her in the tower. Dur- 
ing all this action Hero is never conscious of any duty 
assumed in her vow or any moral conflict whatever. 
She does not seem to remember that she has taken 
the vow. 
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As Leander leaves her tower at early dawn, he is 
Seen by a temple guard. The priest of the temple, a 
fanatical, severe, but honorable man, faithful to his 
creed of asceticism, gradually, through many steps of 
suspicion and doubt, learns the truth. He prepares 
to thwart the lovers, hoping that he may yet be able 
to save Hero, by having the coast patroUed and pro- 
tected by nets, and by fatiguing Hero through a 
succession of tedious tasks. Hero falls asleep after 
lighting her lamp which is to guide Leander by a saf e 
passage to the temple. The priest extingnishes 
the light and Leander is drowned. On the follow- 
ing morning Hero finds the body of Leander and 
after a 'dirge of extraordinary beauty dies upon 
his body. 

The tragic conflict of the drama lies between an 
ideal of pantheistic asceticism and the natural im- 
pulses of life, embodied in the antagonism of the 
religious duty of celibacy of Hero and her love for 
Leander. The priest and Leander are the two prin- 
cipal agencies of this conflict. Neither of them, how- 
ever, experiences it within him. The other characters 
represent minor forces on one or the other side of the 
antagonism, the greater number of them, Hero 's 
mother, Naukleros, and Janthe, being upon the side 
of life, the temple guard, and in an indirect way, 
Hero's father, supporting the priest. 

Hero, however, while she is the embodiment of 
this conflict, is not intended to be conscious of it. 
She is, according to Grillparzer's own Interpretation, 
instinctively to follow the bidding of the natural law 
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o£ life, with no dear sense of any guilt, or any anti- 
cipation of danger or punishment. ,,S!tk,** so runs 
his note to a preliminary draft, „foH $cro barauf ein 
bcfonbcrcö ®ttoid)t legen, bafe jene« SSerl^ältni« verboten, 
ober öielmel^r ft r a f b a r fei. S« ift mtf)x il&r 3 n n e* 
r e «, baö fid& frül^er nid^t gur Siebe l^inneigte unb ba« nid^t 
ol^ne SBiberftreben nati&öibt, ate baß fie ein Süßere« fürd^* 
tete. Die ©efal^r biefer Siebe iDirb nur au« bem 
SÄunbe ber 9lebenperfonen flar. 3m vierten Slfte ift 
bal^er feine ©pur t)on Snöftlid^feit in $ero« SBefen, ob* 
fd&on e« il^r giemlid^ nabe ließt, ba^ man 35erbad&t ßefd&öpft 
babe. ©ie ift fd^on lieber in« ©leid&getoid&t be« ©epl^tö 
gefommen, aber eine« neuen, be« ©efübl« al« SB e i b. 
3tt)ar im ©leid&öetoid&te, aber bod^ l^öd^ft gefteigert, fenfuett, 
all ba« !Dämonifd&e, bie fianje SBelt SSergeffenbe, S^aub unb 
©linbe, loa« bie Söeiber befttllt, toenn eine »abre Siebe eine 
©e^iebung auf bie ©inne befommen l^at 2)a«felbe, toa« 
bem SBeibe in ber Iragöbie oon gorlfbire eine fo fürd^t* 
bar SBal&rbeit gibt, nur unenblid^ gemilbert burd& $ero« 
Sbarafter. 3l^re ©ebanfen finb nur auf ba^ neu ertoad^te 
®efübl unb beffen ©egenftanb ßerid^tet. Seine gurd^t 
mel^r Dor (gntbedtung, für 9iamen, JRuf^ S)er ^rieftet 
läfet il^r feinen 8Serbad&t nur att^u beutlid^ merfen; fie be«» 
merft il&n nid&t. 3Ran fprid&t üon einem ©türme, fie 
günbet bod^ bie Sampe an. 

Grillparzer prejudges the moral significance of the 
subjective conflict, by implymg in his words: ''for- 
bidden, or rather punishable,'* that her duty lacks a 
substantial moral validity. In accordance with his 
Intention he describes Hero in the same note as 
characterized by „einem burd^ßel^nben S^ öon Reiter* 
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feit, unbefangen, öerftänbig, Qt^ofßt;" to which he adds 
later, „träumerifd^, fcnfueK*" 

Hero appears as an innocent girl, an ingenue, 
helplessly caught and ground up between two fateful 
forces of which she is never conscious. The question 
arises whether a great moral conflict can find an 
adequate embodiment in such a character. One 
might say, as the modern naturalists would hold, 
that through her very inadequacy amidst these awf ul 
antagonisms her character becomes all the more 
tragic. 

In proposing an answer it is more important to 
uncover a common basis of judgment than to urge 
an agreement upon a final conclusion. The former 
is objective and capable of substantiation, the latter, 
largely a matter of subjective opinions and prefer- 
ences. 

Whatever of tragedy there is in Hero 's helpless- 
ness is really not in her character, but in the circum- 
stances in which she is placed. Anyone, similarly 
situated, would arouse essentially the same emotions 
that she does. It is only through specific and posi- 
tive traits of character asserting themselves in a 
Situation of conflict that the pathos of the Situation 
is extended to the personality involved in it. The 
problem transforms itself therefore into the more 
specific question, whether Hero shows any such 
traits. Grillparzer's own Interpretation is a nega- 
tion. She is not to realize the conflict; but is to 
yield with merely a certain degree of instinctive 
resurgence („SBiberftreben"). Her development 
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throughout the action is purely one of temperament 
and Impulses. Character, moral force of any kind, 
play no part in it. Her progress consists entirely in 
abandoning, not under the guidance of reason or by 
succumbing in a moral struggle, but through passive 
delinquency, one conviction, one duty, one saf eguard, 
one defence, after another. As regards her moral 
significance, she becomes lighter with every scene. 
With each new phase in her progress she loses, as 
it were, a certain amount of ethical specific gravity. 
It requires great levity to dismiss without a struggle, 
or even a thought, forever from one 's mind a solemn 
and sacred vow, no matter how great the provocation. 
Hero's proneness, that mothlike dazzled flying at the 
flame, offends our sympathies. Furthermore, and 
this is the more important objective result, it im- 
poverishes the action of the play. If instead of this 
lapsing into the complete abandonment of a bridal 
dream, she had actively realized to the füllest extent 
the fearful significance of the conflict, the dramatic 
action would have been more füll and potent, what- 
ever our preferences as to moral values. 

There is a certain resemblance between Hero's 
ingenuousness and that of Juliet in Shakespeare's 
tragedy. Both experience and abandon themselves 
without a struggle to the bliss of first love. But the 
essential difference between the two characters lies 
in the f act that the conflict of Juliet is between love 
and obedience to a misused parental authority, 
and the purely external circumstances of a family 
feud of no intrinsic moral dignity. Juliet's impul- 
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siveness is an inherent part of the tragic idea of the 
play, which is characterized by impulsiveness and 
hot-blooded passion throughout. In Hero, such a 
ready surrender becomes proneness because the 
tragic conflict is a fundamentally moral one. Juliet's 
naivete proclaims the most sacred natural right of 
youth, Hero's can merely plead for pity. Juliet's 
girlishness is an objective part of the action while 
that of Hero is, dramatically, merely a subjective 
part of the emotional attitude of the audience toward 
the action. Grillparzer divested Hero 's character of 
its moral significance to make a sentimental appeal to 
an easy and inferior pity. The pathos of the play is 
not tragic but sentimental. Much of the charm of 
Hero, her youthful severity in the beginning scenes 
suddenly turning into a gentle feminine understand- 
ing and sympathy; the moments of her playfulness; 
her sudden and surprising initiative in the third act, 
inthe words: „Äomm morgen bcnn/' and many other 
traits^ have more of the quality of comedy than 
of tragedy. Nothing could be more exquisitely de- 
lightful than the manner of Hero 's gradual yielding in 
the third act, if she were not the embodiment of a 
tragic moral conflict, but merely a girl foUowing the 
rightful, natural impulse of youth through serious 
but not tragic obstacles to a flnal triumphant and 
splendid consummation. 

• What Hero lacks in heroic stature, however, and 
in the severe first-rate qualities of character, shegains 
in the peculiar charms and intimacies of second-rate 
natures; in the minor attributes of an exquisite sub- 
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tleness of moods, of temperamental mobility and 
responsiveness, of extraordinary receptivity to the 
aesthetic influences of her environment and a dis- 
position prof oundly consistent and yet f idl of variety 
and spontaneity. Grillparzer is unequalled in the 
subtle and refined understanding with which he de- 
picts the fluctuations and progressions of moods; 
their spontaneous accelerations and pauses, divaga- 
tions, resumptions, and refluxes; all the magic move- 
ments of a musical temperament. One of the most 
delightfiü examples of this gift is found in Hero's 
monologue in 11. 1004-1061. Out of herpreoccupation 
with Leander which asserts itself as soon as she is left 
to herseif, there arises her sense of loneliness. This 
grows into a warm affectionate longing for com- 
panionship, then for a protecting and loving presence. 
Longing is intensified to a voluptuous desire which 
breaks in regret. Thence her mood reverts to deso- 
lation, and after a short period of passionate confu- 
sion, in 1. 1053, she finds a moment of quiet in an 
impulse of resignation. 

This monologue is a very interesting and consistent 
little play of moods in itself, intrinsically dramatic, 
though without external action. In revealing the 
nature of Grillparzer 's motivation as chiefly tem- 
peramental, devoid of the deeper moral motives of 
character, it embodies the essential shortcomings ^nd 
endowments of Grillparzer's genius. 

The motive force in Grillparzer's dramas, is on the , 

whole indentical with the natural fluctuations of 
temperament. This is true particularly of this 
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drama, and the deeper meaning of the title of the 
play lies in the symbolic parallelism of the fateful, 
irresistible, unfathomable, and irresponsible move- 
ments of the waves of the sea and of temperament. 
This symbolic parallelism resembles, incidentally, 
that of Chemical affinities with their kindred of pas- 
sion, in Goethe 's »^SBa^IücrlDonbtfd^aftctu" 

The action of the drama is, in accordance with the 
miniature character of Grillparzer's work, minute 
and infinitely subtle. Hero's yielding to Leander is 
accomplished in three courses of minute progression, 
which, since they are the most specific characteristic 
of Grillparzer's art, will be analized in detail. 

The first course begins with the word „^xant," 
uttered by Naukleros, 1. 743. Hero seems neutral. 
In 1. 748,, in „au^ bcincn äugen/' Naukleros indicates 
the nature of Leander's ailment. She is indignant, 
1. 750. In her next speech, 1. 761,, she is somewhat 
gentle and sympathetic; in 1. 766 she yields a little 
more by explaining at length; in 1. 775 she arrives 
at pitying Leander; in 1. 778 she would do what 
she can to help him; in 1. 783, her refusal to sit 
down beside him is no Iqnger an undivided Impulse 
but prompted by mere propriety. In 1. 785 she 
surrenders even that safeguard, sitting and bidding 
Leander do likewise. In 1. 789 she goes a step f urther 
by telling him that on the previous day she would 
have been free (the indicative in the condition in- 
tensifying her meaning), and by speaking of "us," 
i.e., the people of the temple, as "deprived'* of love. 
Then as Leander at last bursts out she calls him. 
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1. 800, ,,fo \ä)in, fo iuöcnbüd&, fo gut/' addressing her 
refusal not to Leander, but with an exquisite sensi- 
tiveness to Naukleros; in 1. 806,-813 she admits that 
she, too, will have difficulty in forgetting what has 
occurred and invites him to return at the anniver- 
sary of the f estival. Leander kneels. She no longer 
denies him but calls his attention to the Coming of 
the priest. In 1. 819,, to support his pretext of his 
presence she takes her first disingenuous Step, re- 
sorting to the subterfuge öf giving him water, and in 
1.821,, in „©icl^ nur, ein f r a n f c r SKann/' she utters 
a deliberate lie! This is the emphatic culmination of 
the long subtle series of increasing concessions. We 
know even now that she is lost, because we know 
that she has no firmness. There is not a Suggestion 
of a conflict. She is not conscious of a moral duty 
but merely of an increasing inability to resist, of a 
growing moral disability. 

The second stage in her surrender occurs in 11. 
1082-1157,. In 1. 1084, her sympathy shakes the 
remnant of her resistance, and now begins the most 
exquisitely subtle and sensitive progression found in 
any of Grillparzer's work, or perhaps in any German 
drama. Her sympathy rises to anxiety, in 1. 1084,-6; 
thence to admiration, 11. 1090-1 ; af ter that to a familiär 
concern for his personal comfort. Then,ll. 1088-1101, 
there is a momentary pause, filled by Leander's 
account of the growth and execution of his purpose 
to swim the Hellespont. Her yielding begins again, 
Step by subtle step. Little happens, outwardly, yet 
there is not a static moment in the scene. In 11. 
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1125 she harks back to an earlier phase of her sur- 
render. In 11. 1130-1 she repeats, with slight changes, 
11. 789-90. But the tone in the later passage is more 
pleading and self-committing. She now apologizes 
for her apparent cruelty; in 1. 1125, she states and 
explainsy whereas in the earlier passage, 11. 786-90, 
she used the imperative; „id) faßt' c^ bir {a fd&on/' 1. 
1127, Sounds much more lenient than: „^ä) faßt' c^ 
fd^on unb toieber^or c« nun/' in 1. 786; „ia" in 1. 1127 is 
intimate and mitigating; in the earlier passage she 
addresses him by „if)v/' in this it is „bu"; „flattenlo^" 
in 788, has become ,,UcbcIccr." 

In her next speech she yields a little more. This 
is merely indicated by certain intimacies of expres- 
sion, as „fül&Ift bu tool^I/' 1. 1141; „bcn öclicbtcn Qüng* 
linö" with its undisguised reference to themselves; 
„ba^ iann nid^t fein mit §cro." This impersonal form 
impli^s a yielding which „mir" would not have done 
because in using it she creates the Impression as if 
she were uttering not her own but his considerations, 
thereby affectionately subordinating her judgment 
to hisl „3JUx" in 1. 1146,, is intensifying by impljdng 
her self-committal. The spontaneous flow of the 
action is now interrupted by the sound of the foot- 
steps of the temple guard, an external event that 
accelerates the crisis, which, however, is now ine- 
vitable under any circumstances. There is one 
moment of a passionate recoil in Hero, in her „^^ 
trtttft bu mein ©cmad&Z' 1. 1151,. Her Indignation 
soon gives way to a solicitude exceeding that of 
Leander for his safety, in 11. 1154^1157. Af ter a 
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brief interruption caused by the temple guard who 
is dramatically the bearer of another tragic threat, 
the action proceeds to its inevitable ciümination, 
which is the climax of the drama. Hero's fore- 
doomed contest beginning with „SBotcn," in 1. 1211,, 
by gradual and subtle Steps ends in her assumption 
of the initiative, in the most startling, delightful, 
but untragic: „Äomm Tnorgcn bcnn/' in 1. 1230,. These 
words call for an affectionate smile, but they do not 
bear, as they should at the climax of the tragic 
action, an intimation of the awful forces evoked by 
the sweet levity of Hero. From now on the action 
advances rapidly to the consummation of her sur- 
render. 

Other similar progressions are found in the sus- 
picion of the priest; see note to 1. 1282; in the 
suspicion of Naukleros; see note to 1. 1608; 1. 1610,; 
Hero's anxiety in act V; see note to 1. 1854. 

The other characters require hardly any discus- 
sion. Grillparzer himself interpreted Leander's 
character thus: ,;8canbcr,uncnttt)i(feItc2)UTnpftcitJ(i&ü(i&*' 
tcxn. @r Ift flciner unb \ä)Mä)tx, ober unbcl^olfcner oW 
9iauHcro3; braun^ bicfcr blonb." The passivity and 
sentimental self-absorption of Leander are the most 
retarding and relaxing factors in the action of the 
play. He is not interesting because he is helpless, 
leaning forever upon Naukleros. It is difficult to 
believe that he would swim the Hellespont and that 
he could have conquered Hero so readily. 

The priest is a consistent character; a fanatic, but 
not a villain. He does his duty as he understands 
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it. For the details of his character, and for the other 
characters, see the notes. 

The weakest act is the f ourth. Grillparzer had to 
meet the problem of spanning the gap between early 
morning and late evening. He tried to do it by con- 
veying to the audience a sense of the complete 
absorption of Hero in her dreamy bridal longings, 
and of her fatigue, craftily increased by the priest 
through a series of tedious and long errands; and by 
finally causing her to fall asleep and neglect to keep 
her lamp lighted. The unfortunate result is, how- 
ever, that the tedium feit by the heroine is com- 
municated to the audience. The principal fault of 
the act, and especially of the third scene, is its un- 
dramatic character. There should have been a 
struggle. No matter how fatigued Hero is and how 
excusable her sleepiness, it is impossible not to feel 
disappointed and wearied by her supineness at the 
time when she ought to know that her lover's life is 
in her hands. Her drowsy incompetence may be 
pathetic, but the pity we feel with this helpless child 
is strongly mingled with contempt. Our pity may 
weep a ready tear, but it lacks the energy to open 
the deep wells of the true tragic emotion. 

There is a remarkable unity in the limitations of 
the drama. The characters, their motives, and the 
tragic conflict are all made of the same stuff. They 
lack equally the moral fibre and significance necessary 
in tragedy, and they unite organically in a varied 
and subtle interplay of temperamental fluctuations. 
The drama is one of the signal utterances of the 
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Romantic spirit of the nineteenth and of the begin- 
ning of this twentieth centuries, that has lost the 
great classic sense of the objective foundations of 
character in the multifarious subtleties and meretri- 
cious glitter of unbridled temperament. 

The Blank Verse of ,,35 c« SWecrc« unb 

b er Siebe SB eilen" 

Grillparzer foUowed in his blank verse on the whole 
the tradition of Goethe. His verse is very simple 
and regulär. The verse stress as a rule coinddes 
with the Word stress. In words of three syllables 
with the principal stress on the first and a secondary 
stress on the last, inflexional, syllable, the latter re- 
ceives a füll metrical stress, as „9?iebriöeß/' 1. 51; 
„^b\)txtm," 1. 76. 

Displaced stress is comparatively rare. It occurs 
most commonly in the first foot of the line. See 
for instance 11. 366, 401, 408. Mark the rhetorical 
effect displacement of the stress would have in the 
first foot of 1. 392. It also often occurs immediately 
after the pause, for instance 11. 450, 464, 495. The 
last displacement is very eflfective by emphasizing 
the antithesis between „ßibft" and „nimm.'' 

Good examples of suspended stress occur in 11. 
644-645,: 

„9?ad5 bir l&ln fd^auenb"; and 
„(Sin, itod, brei tnxit* ♦ . . 

The caesura or pause can occur in any part of 
modern blank verse. Its proper place is not deter- 
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mined by any absolute rule but solely by the effect 
of a pause upon the rhythmical whole of which it is 
a part. When this whole Covers more than one line 
we speak of enjambement, or run-on lines. En- 
jambement, used indiscriminately, disintegrates 
blank verse into prose. If it is used too little, on the 
other hand, blank verse becomes declamatory, or 
lyrical, and loses the flexibility and the energy and 
dynamic quality that distinguish good dramatic 
verse. 

The German classical poets, especially Goethe, in 
„^pj^igenic" and „laffo/' never fully mastered the 
dramatic significance of run-on lines. The peculiar 
static quality of Goethe 's blank verse is largely due 
to the identity of his rhetorical with his metrical 
line. Grillparzer on the whole disliked run-on lines, 
though he used them much more than Goethe. He 
criticized the totally indiscriminate use of them 
in Lessing 's „9latl^an bcr SBeifc." Lessing 's verse 
is structurally essentially prose. 

A slight natural pause almost always coincides 
with the slurring of the lines in Grillparzer. Violent 
cases like: „trct lä)** — Mn" in 11. 281-2 are very rare. 

Grillparzer's blank verse is on the whole formally 
the most interesting in the German drama. It is 
more flexible, various, and flowing than that of 
Goethe, and richer and finer in texture than that of 
Schiller. 

The faults of his verse, partly caused by a certain 
tendency of his diction toward prose, due to an effect 
to be too explicit, and partly by an imperfect ear, are 
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an occasional lack of euphony which rarely, however, 
becomes actual cacophony. The foUowing lines 
show some of the worst faults. 

1. 89: „Unb boä) fann xi) nid&t anbcr«, I)ör' id) bic«" 
(too staccato). 

1. 154: „3Jldn SBcfcn ftd^ l^intanöibt" (unpoetic and 
harsh). 

1. 177:. „godt'ö biä) nun nid^t, jurüd c« gu ßelDinncn" 
(harsh). 

Similarly 1. 344: ,,§alt bu unb fcfe' c« ab, tücnn'« jene 
frttnft/ 

One of the worst lines is 1. 430 : „%ViC^ über cud^ toad^t 
forßlid^, eben l^cuf /' on account of its many gutturals 
in conjunction with peculiarly heavy and thick 
vowels. 

Elision is used frequently, as in 11. 786-7. 

Sometimes the lines are incomplete, having less 
than four Stresses, sometimes they have six stresses, 
being Alexandrines, as 11. 413, 739, and others. A 
peculiar case in which a second half of one line f orms 
an Alexandrine with the first half of the next, occurs 
in: 

. . ♦ „SKcin ftarfc«; tüadcrc« SWäbd^cn^ 
©0 toiebcr bu mein Äinb^ 11. 2034-5. 

Other details are discussed in the notes« 
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Des Vileeves unb 6er liebe XDeHen 

Crauecfpiel in ffinf Jlufjfigen 



^erfunett 



$ero. 

S)er Oberprlcftcr, iljr OW^i^ 

Seanber. 

9laufIerod. 

3antbe. 

!Der ^ttter bed Sempete. 

$erod (SItern. 

Wiener. 8if<(^t* $oII. 



^orlE^of im Semmel ber 9p]()robtte su ©efto«. ^en SOltttelorunb 
bilben ^ftulen mit meiten 3^if(^enrttumen, bad ^erifti^I beaeid^nenb. 
3m ^intergrunbe ber Stempel, ju bem mehrere Stufen empor« 
fül^ren. ^a6) bome, red^tö, bie <^tatue Hmord, linU $))menttud' 

i^ilbfftule. grülSier SU^orgen. 

^txo, ein fldri6(^en mit iBIunten im 9(rme l^altenb, tritt aus bem Xtn^tl utCb 

fteigt bie @tufen ^erab. 

^ero 

5Run, fo toeit toär'^ getan! ©efd^tnüdtt ber 2:cnil)cl; 
2Wit aW^rt' unb JRofen ift er rinö« beftrcut 
Unb I^arret auf ha^ fommcnbc, ba^ geft. 

Unb id^ bin bicfc^ gefte« ©egcnftanb ! 
SDlir toirb bergönnt, bie unbemerften Za^e, S 

3)tc fernt)in rollen oI)ne {Rid&t unb S^^h 
S)em S)tenft ber I)o!)en ^immlifd&en gu tt)etl)n, 
!Die eingcinen, bie, SBtefenblümd&cn gleid^, 
Der gu6 be« SBanberer^ jertritt unb fnidt, 
3um Äranj öett)unben um ber ©öttin §aupt, lo 

3u toetl^en unb berflären; fie unb mid^. 

aSie bin x(i) ölüdflid^, ba^ nun f)eut ber lag, 
Unb bofe ber lag fo fd^ön, fo ftill, fo lieblid^ ! 
Äein SBöIfd^en trübt ba^ blaue gimtament, 
Unb ^f)öbu« blidt, bem IjdUn 2Weer entftiegen, 15 

©d^on über jene Rinnen fegnenb l^er. 

3 
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©d^uft bu mtd^ fd^on atö eine t)on ben (Suren? 

SBarb e« blr funb, bafe jene muntre ^ero, 

!üie bu tt)oI)I fplelen fa!)ft an Jempete ©tufen^ 

35a6 fte^ ergreifenb if)rer a[I)nen SRed^t, 20 

!Die ^riefter gaben bon Uröäterjeit 

!Dem f)tf)vm ^eiliötum — bafe fte'« ergreifenb 

J)a« fd^öne SSorrec^t, ^riefterin nun felbft; 

Unb l^eute, !)eut, an btefem, biefem Jage» 

Huf jenen ©tufen toirb ba^ ?5olf fte fef)n, 25 

Den ^immüfd^en ber Opfer ®aben fpenbenb, 

JBon jeber ?ippe rtnßt fid^ 3ubel lo«, 

Unb in bem ®Ianj, ber ®öttin bargebrad^t, 

®txdt)lt auf ber ^Jrieftrin $aupt — 

SHlein, toie nur? 
Seginn' iä) mit SSerfäumen meinen 3)ienft? 30 

$ter finb nod& Äränje^ Slumen f)aV id) nod&, 
Unb jene Silber ftel^en unöefd^müdft 

$ier, ^pmenäu«, ber bie aWenfd^en binbet^ 
9limm blefen Äranj bon einer, bie gern frei* 
Die ©eelen taufd&eft bu? &, gute ®ötter ! 35 

3^ iDill bie meine nur für mic^ befydtea, 
SBer toeife, ob eine anbre mir fo nü<}? 

Dir, Slmor, fei ber jtoeite meiner ifrftnje I 
fflift bu ber ®öttin ©oI)n unb id^ il)r Äinb, 
©inb lüir bertoanbt; unb reblid^e ®efd&n)ifter 40 

»efd^ttbißen fid& nid&t unb f)alten SRuf)\ 
©0 fei'ö mit un«, unb eljren h)in id^ bid^, 
9Bie man beret^rt, toad man aud^ nid^t erlennt* 

9lun nod6 bie Slumen auf ben Sftrid^. — Dod^, 
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SBic ließt nur ba« ©crtttc rinö« am SBobcn? 45 

S)cr ©prcngfrug unb bcr SBcbcI, SBaft unb SStnben» 

©ountfergc S)icnerfamen bicfc« ^aufe^^ 

gu(i& ftanb c« gu. Übt fo il)r eure ^fßd&t? 

8ieö immer bcnn unb ßib ein funbbar 3^örti^ ! — 

Unb bo(^, e« martert mein erßlül^enb äuge» 50 

gort^ 9liebriöe« ! unb lafe mid^ nid^t bid& fd^aun ! 

mtft mit 3ure(!^tfteaen (eWftigenb.) 

3)ort fommt ber ©d^toarm, öon lautem ©piel erl)i<}t, 
SRunmef)r su tf)un, toa« of)ne fie öollenbet» 

San t^e unb mehrere 2) ienerinnen fommni. 

ei, fd^öne $ero, fd^on fo früf) befd&ftftigt? 

*ero 
©0 frül), toeir« anbre nid^t, toenn'« nod& fo fpttt. 55 

(2)ie Ü)ienertnnen fteDen baS übrige aurec^t.) 

Si fel)t I fie tabelt un«, toeil h)ir bie Äanne, 
S)ad menige ®erttt nid^t toeggefd^afft* 

©ero 
SSiel ober toenig, bu fyt\f^ nid^t 0et!)an. 

Santi^e 

SBir toaren früf) am SBerf unb fprengtcn, fegten; 

3)a fam bie 8uft, im ®rünen un« gu jagen* 60 

Oero 
3)rauf gingt il)r f)in unb — nun, beim f)oI)en Fimmel, 
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atö bu bcn leidsten gufe erl^obft unb fenftcft, 

«am bir bcr S5orI)of beiner ©öttiii nid^t, 

J)ein unöollenbct SBerf bir nid^t bor« äuge? 

®cnuö, id^ fafP eud^ nid^t* SBir »ollen fd&toeiöen* 65 

SBeil bu fo örttmttd^ bift unb einfam fd&ntollft, 
SBcneibeft bu bcm groI)cn iebe 8uft* 

3d& bin nid&t ötämlid^; froI)er leidet atö if)r; 

Unb oft f)ab' id^ gur äbenbscit beflagt, 

SBo ©piel bergönnt, ba^ it)x be« ©pielen« ntübe; 70 

!Dod^ nef)m' id^ nid^t bem Smftc feine ?uft, 

3fnbem id^ mit bt^ ©d^erge« ?uft fie menge. 

Sant^e 

SScrgeif), h)ir finb gemeine«, niebre« SSoIf, 

!Du freilid^, au« ber ^riefter Stamm entfproffen — 

4>ero 

S)u fagft e«. 75 

Sant^e 

Unb au §öl)ercm beftimmt — 

3Wit ©tolg entgegn' id^: 3a! 

Sant^e 

®ana anbre greuben, 
ßrl^abnerc ©entiffe finb für bid^. 
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S)u toti^t, x^ iann nid^t fpotten» ©pottc nur I 

Unb bod&, öinöft bu mit unö unb fal)ft bie bciben, 

35tc frcmben ^ünglinöe am ©ittcrtor — 80 

9lun fd^tocig ! 

SBa« gilt'«? S)u blingclteft tt)of)I fclbcr 
©n toeniö burd^ bie ©täbc» 

©d&tociQC ! fag' ici&- 
3d& !)abc bcincr 2:orf)cit JRaum ßeöebcn, 
gcid^tfcrtiöcm bcrfd^Iicfet fid^ bicfe« Df)r» 
©prid^ ni^t unb reg bid^ nid^t ! benn, bei ben ®btttm ! 
35em ^riefter, meinem £)i)dm, fag' Id^'^ an, 86 

Unb er beftraft bid^, tt)ie bu'^ n)ol^I öerbienft* 
3d^ bin mir ßtam, ba^ mid^ ber 3om bemeiftert, 
Unb bod^ fann id^ nid^t anber«, f)'6x' id^ bie«* 
SDu follft nid^t reben, fag' id^ ! mä)t ein SBort ! 90 

3)er $ t i e ß e t, toon bem Xem))el]^üter begleitet, ift Don ber ced^ten Seite ^eT 

aufgetreten. 

<i]gm entgegen). 

£), h)oI)I mir, ba^ bu fommft, mein ebler £)f)m ! 
S)ein Äinb toar im öegriff, gu gümen, Ijeut, 
8lm SWorgen biefe« feierlid^en Jag«, 
S)er fie auf immer — o, öerjeil), mein Of)mI 
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^tieftet 

SBa« aber toax bcr Iicifecn SJegunö ®runb? 95 

!J)tc argen SBortc biefer Seid^töeftnnten, 

!J)er freölc $ol)n, htv, toa^ er fclbft nld^t ad)ttt, 

®o gern ate untücrt aller äd^tung malte» 

O, bafe bie aBei«I)eit I)alb fo eifrig Mre 

5Ra(§ ©d&ülem unb S3efef)rten, ate ber ©pott ! 100 

^Xltfttt 

Unb toeld^e toar'«, bie, bor ben anbem füf)n, 
S)le ©itte unfrei $aufe« fo öerlet^t? 

•©ero 

{naäi einer ^aufe). 

®enau befef)n, toill td^ fie bir nid&t nennen, 

Ob if)r bie JRüge gleid^ gar toofjl berbient, 

©d^ilt fie nur alle, §err, unb f)ei6 fie gel^n; 105 

SDie ©d^ulb'ge nimmt fid^ felbft tt)oI)I xi)xm Zül 

(3umZ;enU)eipter.) 

S)u aber fiel^ gum äufeem ©ittertor, 
S)amit nid^t grembe — 

^rieftet 

^ötte benn — ? 

3fd^ bitte» 
^rieftet 

@o gel) I — Unb it)x ! Unb meibet gu begegnen 

35em äome, ber fein 9ted^t unb feine SWittel fennt» 1 10 

(2)et Xemü^Wttx tiac^ ber (inten, bie 3R&bc^en nac^ bet rechten ®eite ab.) 
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9lun ift mir Icid&t 1 3fcl^ Wnnte fie bcbaucnt; 
SBcnn il^rc 2:orf)cit an fid^ fclbcr 3cf)rtc^ 
5«i(%t um ©cnoffcn toürb' unb «illiöunö- 

^Hefter 

®o fcl)r mid^ freut, ba^ bu bcu ©d&toarm Dcrmcibcft 

Uub ouö bcr SWcnöc nid^t bic greuubin tDftl)Ift, 115 

®o fcl^r bcfrcmbct mid&, ia, id^ bcflag' c«, 

S)a6 bid^ ju feiner unter beine^glcid^en 

2)c« fersen« Sm, ein ftill Scbürfni« fül)rte. 

©n einfam geben I)arrt ber ^riefterin, 

3u jtoeien trögt unb toirft fid^'« nod& fo leidet. 120 

3d& !ann nid&t finben, baß ©efellfd&aft förbert: 

SBa^ einem oblieöt, mufe man felber tun. 

3)ann, nennft bu einfam einer-^rieftrin 8eben? 

SBann toar e« einfam I)ier im lempel j[e? 

S5om frül)en SKoröen bröngt bie laute SKenge; 125 

«u« Oft unb aSeften ftrömt I)erbei ba^ SSoff, 

SJon 2BeiI)öefd&enfen unb t)on Opfergaben, 

SSon 5efte«3ügen, fremben S3eterfd^aren 

SBar nimmer biefe« $aufe« ©d^toelle leer. 

3)ann fef)If « Ja nid^t an mand^erlei gu tun: 130 

2)er SBafferfrug, ber OpferI)erb, bie Ärönge, 

Unb ©äur unb ©odtel, ©ftrid^ unb ältar 

3u reinigen, gu fd^müdfen, gu betoaf)ren. 

2Bo bliebe ba jum ©d^toötjen n3ol)I bie «Seit, 

3um Äofen mit ber greunbin, n)ie bu meinft? 135 
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^rieftet 
!Du l^aft mi(i^ nid^t gefagt 

4>ero 

SBoI)! bcnn, c« fei I 
SBa« man nid&t fafet, erregt aud^ fein SJerlanöen* 
?a6 mtd&, fo tote id) bin, id^ bin e^ ßem* 

^tieftet 
S)öd& f ommt bie S^t iinb änbert SBunfd^ unb Steißunfl. 

J&ero 

3)?an Haßt ja töflltd^, baß ber Unberftönb'ge 140 

Sel)arrt unb bleibt, man tabr xf)n, h)ie man toill; 

aBe«I)aIb nun ben SBerftänb'ßen unöerftänb^ger 

Unb unbeftänb'öet glauben ate ben Zox? 

Sä) toeife ja, h)a« iä) toill unb toa« toir toöl^Iten, 

ffienn lüttf)Ien l^eiften fann, too feine SBa^. 145 

JBielmel^r ein ßlüdtlid^ Un0efäf)r I)at mid&, 

9lur Ijalb betoufet, an biefen Ort ßebrad&t, 

SBo — tüie ber SWenfd^, ber mtib om ©ommerabenb, 

SSom Ufer fteigt in« toeid^e SBellenbab 

Unb, Don bem lauen Strome ring« umfangen, 150 

9fn gleid^er SBttrme feine ©lieber breitet, 

©0, ba^ er, prüfenb, faum bermag ju fagen: 

$ier füf)r iä) mid^, unb I)ier W id& ein grembe«, — 

äßein SBefen fid& !)intangibt unb befijjt* 

au« langer Äinbl)eit träumerifd^em ©taunen 155 

SBin I)ier id^ gum Setoufetfein erft crtoad&t 

3fm lempel, an ber ®öttin gufegeftelle, 

SlBarb mir ein S)afein erft, ein 3iel, ein 3toed. 
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SBcr, tocnn er mül)fam nur ba^ 8anb öetoonncn, 
©el&nt fid& tnö SKecr jurücf, h)o'« toüft unb fd^minbclnb? 
3fQ, bicfc 33ilbcr, biefe ©äulenöängc, i6i 

©te ftnb ein Sufecre« mir nid^t, ein lote«; 
SWein S33efen ranft fid& auf an biefen ©ttit^en, 
©etrennt Don if)nen, toör' iä) tot toic fie. 

^rieftet 

9hir I)üte bid^, bafe fo befd^rönftc« ©treben 165 

(£in SUIiöer nid^t möge felbfttfci6 nennen, 

e« ^ält ber SKenfd^ mit 5Red&t öon feinem SBefen 

Qfeglid^e ©törung fem; allein fein geben, 

8lblel)nenb alle« anbre, nur auf fid^, 

S)e« eignen ©inn« SBetoal^runö gu befd^rönfen, 170 

©d^eint toibrig, unerlaubt, |a ungel)euer, 

Unb bod& aud^ ioieber eng unb fd^toad^ unb Hein. 

2)u toeifet, e« mar feit unbenf baren 3^iten 

SBegnabet öon ben ©öttern unfer ©tamm 

SWit ?}riefterel)ren, ^^id^^n unb Drafeln, 175 

3u fpred^en liebten fie burd^ unfern äWunb: 

Sodft'« bid^ nun nid^t, gurüdf e« ju getoinnen, 

Da« fd^öne SJorred^t; bir gum I)öd^ften 8tul)m 

Unb allem SSoIf jum fegen«reid^en frommen? 

3fd^ riet bir oft in ftill verborgner 9iad^t 180 

3u naf)cn unfrer ©öttin Heiligtum 

Unb bort au laufd&en auf bie leifen ©timmen, 

aWit benen h)ol)I ba« Überirb'fd^e fprid^t. 

^ero 

SJerfd^iebne« geben ©ötter an üerfd^iebne; 

2)?id& \)abtn fie aur ©e^Mn nid^t beftimmt. 185 
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äud^ ift Mc ^aä^t, ju rul)n, ber Jag, gu toirfcn; 
3c^ fann mid^ freuen nur am ®ttaf)l bc« 8t(]&W. 

^Hefter 
SJor allem follte I)eut — 

3d& hJar ja bort, 
9lod& ef) bie ®onnc fant, in unferm Jempel, 
Unb fc<5te mid^ bei meiner ®öttin Jl)ron 190 

Unb fann; hoci) feine ©timme fam ödu oben. 
2)a griff id^ ju ben SBIumen, bie bu fiefjft, 
Unb toanb it)v dränge, meiner \)of)tn §errin: 
(Srft il)r, bann Jenen beiben ^immlifd^en 
Unb toav bergnüöt. 

$riefter 

Unb baä)tt\t —? 



an anbre« nid^t? 



^ero 

$riefter 

^txo 
aSa« fonft? 



8ln mein SBerf. 195 



^Hefter 

?ln betne Sltem. 
4>eni 

fS&a^ nü<}t ed aud^? @ie benfen nid^t an mid^* 

^riefte? 

@ie benfen bein unb fef)nen fid^ nad& bir. 
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Sä) n)etg ba^ anberd, bod^ bu glaubft ed ntd^t. 

SBar tf)ncn id& bod^ immer eine Saft, 200 

Unb fort unb fort öing ©türm in il)rcm ^aufc* 

9D?cin SJater njolltc, n)a« lein anbre« toollte, 

Unb brängte mid^ unb iütnit oI)ne ®runb« 

3)ie SWutter bulbetc unb fd^toieg. 

SWein SBruber — Don ben SWenfd^en all, bie leben, 205 

Sin id^ nur einem gram — eö ift mein SSruber* 

Site älterer, unb h)eil id^ nur ein SBeib, 

@rfal) er mid^ jum ©pietoerf feiner Saunen; 

3)od^ I)ielt Id^ gut unb gtollte ftill unb tief* 

^rieftet 

©0 jümft bu beinen (gltem? 

^ero 

3ümen? O! 210 

SSergafe id) fie, ßefd^al)^«, um fie gu liebem 
2lud& ift mein SBefen um^dtt)xt unb eben, 
©eit mid^ bie ®öttin naf)m in il)ren ©d&u<5* 

!ßnefter 
SBenn fie nun Wmen? 

4>ero 

äd&, fie toerben'« nid&t* 

$rie{ter 
S)id& l^eim au I)oIen? 

^ero 
2»id^? S5on I)ier? »eröeben«* 215 
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^rieftet 

Die aWuttcr mit bcm SBräut'öam an bcr $anb» 

(«um ®el^en Qetoenbet). 

Du fd^crjcft, $crr, unb xdi), id^ fd^crjtc nid^h 

Vriefter 

©Icib nur ! aud^ ift c« ©d^crj* Dod^ beinc (SItcm 
©inb f)icr» 

4>eY0 

5«cin. $icr? 

Vriefter 

©eit öeftcm abcnb«. 

Ol 
Unb bu t)crf)cf)Itcft mir'« I 

«rieftet 

©ic tooHten'« felbft, 220 

Die SBeif)e nid^t ju ftören biefcr Slad^t, 
Die bir ein SWorgen ift für biele Za^t. 
Dod^ bift bu ftarf unb mögen fie benn nal)n. 
©ief) bort ben Äommenben. (Sr toonbelt — ftel)t — 
$oIt tiefen ätem — nttl)ert fid^. 

2»ein SSater? 225 
«tieftet 

Gr felber, ja* 
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Unb Ift ber aWann fo olt? 

^Hefter 

S)ic grau an feiner ©eite — 

4>ero 

aWntterl SRutterl 

«rieftet 

Srbleid^ft bn? (Stift ben Sieben nid^t entgeßen 

3n froI)er ^aft? 

4>ero 

O, laß mid^ fie betrad^ten I 
$ab^ td^ fie bod^ fo lange nid^t fiefel^n« 230 

^eroS (Eltern Kommen. 

fSattt 
SWein ^inb f $ero, mein Äinb ! 

(auf i^e fOtutttx aueilenb). 

O meine aWutter ! 
Spater 

©iel) nnr, toir lommen i)ex, ben h)eiten SBeg — 

SRein Sltem toixb fd^on furj — fo fem bom ^aufe, 

ai« Mengen beine« 0öttema{)en Olüdf«, 

3u flauen, toie bu in ber 8ll)nen ©pnr 235 

aintrittft baö 9?ed^t, um ba« fie un« beneiben, 

!Die anbem alle ringöumlier im Sanb, 

SBie um baö ämt, mit bem feit mond^em 3^al)r 

SBeHeibet ba« SSertraun mid& unfrer ©tabt, 239 
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Unb ba« — bic böfc «ruft ! — SBa« tooHt' id& fagcn? — 
9hin, eben be«f)alb famen toir I)ierf)er ! — 
61^ ßuten Sßoröen, ©ruber I 

SReine Sßutter I 

fßattt 

©ie aud^ ! Slud^ ftc ! Ob frönfelnb fd^on unb fd^h)ad&, 

S« bulbete fte nid^t im leeren §aufe; 

IeUneI)men toollte fte an beinern ®Iüdf* 245 

3)er SBaflen faßt h)oI)I s^ei, fo fam fie mit, 

(grfreuten ©inn«* Unb loer, toenn nod& fo ftumpf, 

Srfreute fid^ an feinem ^inbe nid^t, 

SBenn e« einf)eroeI)t auf ber ^o\)txt ©puren? 

SBer f)ord&te ba auf fleinlid^ bunfle ^^^ifrf? 250 

aiuf — toa« h)ei6 id&? 5Wu, h)ie flefagt, erfreut, 

allein, fie fprid^t nid^t, 

Spater 

5Wid&t? grafl fie: toarum? 
©ie fprid^t h)oI)I fonft, toenn'« aud^ nid^t an ber 3eit 
3fm ^au«, btn langen lag, grag fie: toatum? 
Unb toieber ift'« aud^ beffer, fprid^t fie nid^t; 255 

SBer görberlid^e« nid^t bermag gu fagen, 
lut flüger, fd^toeigt er böllig, «ruber, nid^t? 

O, guter OI)m, I)ei6 beinen «ruber fd^toeigen, 
35a 6 meine SRutter rebe. 
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^rieftet 

SSruber, lafe ftc I 

SBater 

®o fprid^ ! allein — 

4>ero 

Slid^t fo ! 9iad& unrein ©erjcm 260 

aSic'« il)r öcfällt. 

muUtt 

(l^alb(aut). 

SWctn öutc« mnb ! 

^örft bu? ®ic fprad&. O, füfeer, füfeer «*Ianö ! 
©0 lange nid^t 0cf)ört ! O, meine SWutter ! 

trieftet 

(in ben ^intergrunb tretenb, iu einem S)iener). 

Äomm l^icr ! 

SBater 

9?un toeint fie gar ! 3)a6 bod^ ! — 

SBa« fd^affft bu, «ruber? 

(St gel^t nad^ rttcftoärtd, bie ^anb bem glei^f aUS bort ftel^enben XetWftl^Üttt auf 

bte ©d^uUet legenb.) 

W), bu mein SI)renmann ! SBa« fd^afft if)r ba? 265 

^rieftet 

(Sin Stingeltauber flog in biefen SSufd^, 

SBof)I gar gu 9left* SDa« barf nid^t fein* ^t, ©Habe ! 

IDurd^forfd^e bu bad Saub unb nimm ed aud ! 

^ater 

®ie nur? SBorum? 
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Vrtefier 
©0 totll'« bc« Scmpcte Übung. 

SBaier 

35o(i^ icnc — 

Vtitfttx 

8a6 fic nur ! 

fBattt 
®ic rcbcn. 

^tieftet 

gafe fic. 270 

(mit iftxtt SRuttet im ICorbergrunbe red^ts). 

5Run aber, SKuttcr, l^entmc beinc Irönen ! 

3SiclmeI)r fag bcutli^ h)a« bu füf)Ift unb bcnfft. 

3(i& I)örc btd^ unb folge leidet unb ßem; 

2)enn nid^t mtt)X jene« toilbe SRöbd&en bin iä), 

3)a« bu ßefannt in beined ®atten §aufe: 275 

!J)ie ®öttin f)at ba« ^erj mir umgetoanbelt, 

Unb rul)iö tonn id) benfen nun unb fd^aun. 

au(^ — 

SRutter 

tinb I 

SBa« ift? 

JDttttter 
©ie fef)n nad^ un«. 

Gi, immer ! 
3m Stempel l^ier f)at aud^ bie t^rau ein 9?ed^t, 
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Unb bic ©cfrönftcn I)abcn freie ©prad^e» 280 

!Do(i^ änßftet bid& if)r 2luß, h)of)Ian, fo tref td^ 

$in jtüifd&en bid^ unb fte» Äein Süd erreid^t bid^. 

5Wun aber fao, ob id^ bid^ red^t erriet: 

Slid^t ßleid^en ©innd mit beinern ®atten famft bu, 

Unb toäre bir ber freie ißJunfd^ ^ttt)&\)vt, 285 

!Du füt)rteft gar bie Jod^ter mit bir l^eim 

au« it)xe^ ©lüdfe« fturmbefd&ü<jter JRuI) 

3n beiner bunfeln ©orgen niebre glitte? 

3ft'« alfo? 3ft e« mf)x? ®prid^ nein, 2«utterl 

aRtttier 
^inb, id^ bin alt unb bin allein* 

^txo 

allein? 290 

S)ir ift bein ®atte ja ! itoav er — I (Sin reid^e« $au«, 
©inb ^Dienerinnen; bic bein forglid^ lüarten» 
35ann — gute ®ötter ! — fo bereafe iä) benn 
S)a« Sefte bi« gulefet ! SDir ift mein »ruber; 
2)er bringt bie S5raut in« $au« unb bel)nt fid^ breit 295 
Unb gibt bir ßnfel mit ber SSäter SRamen* 

SRutter 
Dein ©ruber, Äinb — 

Skatet 

(im l^lntergrunbe sunt ©Hatten). 

®reif l^ergfjaft immer gu I 

mutttt 

Dein ©ruber, ^inb, ift nid^t mel)r unter un«. 
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SBic? 9it(^t? 

Wlütttt 

^ad) ntand^em I)crbcn ?cib, 
S)cn ßltcm boppclt fd^toer, bcrliefe er un«^ 300 

SScrIiefe bic Sraut, bic fein in Iränen bad^tc^ 
Unb JO0 baf)m mit qUiä^^t^innUn SWttnnem 
auf fül)nc SBaötit« in entfernte« ?anb» 
3u ©d^iff, au 9Jo6? 2ßer toeig? h)er fann e« toiffen? 

^ero 

©0 ift er nid^t mefjr ba? 9?un boppelt gerne 305 

Äel)rt^ iä) mit bir nad^ $auö, feit funb mir fold^eö ! 

3)od& ift nid^t er, finb ba nod^ l^unbert anbre 

SSon öleid^em ®inn unb ftörrifd^ toilbem S33efen; 

3)ad ef)me SBanb ber JRofjeit um bie ©tirn, 

3e minber benfenb, um fo l^eft'fler toollenb; 310 

®en)of)nt; gu greifen mit ber ftarren §anb 

3n« ftille 9ieid^ georbneter ©ebanfen, 

2Bo bie Sntfd^Iüffe feimen, toad^fen, reifen 

am milben ®tral)l be« ßottentfprunönen Sid^t«, 

hinein gu greifen ba unb ju gerftören, 315 

§ier gu enttDurgelU; bort gu treiben, förbem 

2Rit blinbem ®inn unb ungefd^Iad^ter ^anb. 

Unb unter fold^en toünfd^eft bu bein Äinb? 

SBielleid^t tDo\)l gar — ? 

SRutter 

SBa« foll xd) bir'« berljel^Ien ! 320 
2)a« SBeib ift glüdflid^ nur an ©attenl&anb* 

4>ero 
Da« barfft bu fagen ol&nc gu erröten? 
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SBtc? unb mußt I)fitcn jene« 2Kannc« JBIid, 
3)c« Ferren, beinc« ©attcn ? barfft nid&t rcbcn, 
SRufet fd^tüctöcn, flüftcm, ob bu ßktd^ im ditä)t? 
Ob bu bic SBcifrc öleid^, ftilltoaltcnb SSeferc? 325 

Unb h)aöft/ ju'fprcd&en mir ein fold&c« SBort? 

Spater 

(tm ^intergrunbe). 

5Dic mnittt flattert auf ! 

SRtttter 

O h)ef)e, tüef) ! 
©ie I)aben mir mein frommet Äinb enttoenbet, 
3f)r $eri geraubt mit felbftifd^ eitlen 8ef)ren, 
Safe, meiner nid^t mef)r benfenb, l^tirten ®inn«^ 330 
©ie act)Üo^ I)ört bcr 9laf)üern)anbten SBorte ! 

(t)on i^t teegtretenb). 

Sä) aber toin mit I)eiterm ©inne h)anbeln 

^ier an ber ©öttin SHtar, meiner grau; 

J)a« ^t^tt tun, nid^t, tüeil man mir'ö befaf)I, 

9?ein, toeil eö red^t, meil id^ eö fo erfannt; 335 

Unb niemanb foll mir'^ rauben unb entiief)n — 

(mit [tarier Betonung). 

SBaf)rf)aftiö ! 

(bet im ^intergrunbe, auf einem @(3^eme( fte^enb, ben Sufd^ burd^fud^t, ftrau« 

(^elnb). 

(umfd^auenb). 

SBo« ift? 
fRutiet 

®o fiel^ft bu nid^t? 
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Unfd^ulbig fromme ffiögel ftörcn fic 

Unb nef)men au« il)r 5Rcft. ©o rctfecn fic 

Da« Äinb aud^ öon ber äWutter, §erg bon ^ergen^ 340 

Unb I)aben be« if)r ©pieL O, toef) mir, tocl) ! 

^ero 

Du jitterft, bu bift blcid^, 

3Wein eigne« So«* 

^Hefter 

(AU bem Siener, ber baS 9left in einftörbdgen 9e(eat, auf bem oben bie brütenbe 

Xaube ftt^tbar ift). 

@ef) nur unb trag e« fort* 

(Ser 2)ienergel^t.) 

$alt bu unb fe<5 e« ab, n)enn'« jene frönft 
®ib, faß' iä) ! 

(®ie $at bem 2)lener baS fiörbd^eit abgenommen.) 

Slrme« lier, toa« jitterft bu? 345 

©ie^, aWutter, e« ift f)eiL 

(2)te Xaube ftreid^elnb.) 

33ift bvi erfd^roden? 

(®ie fe<^t {i(!^ auf ben @tufen ber Oitbf öule lintd im «orgrunbe nieber, baS ftörb« 

(^en in ben ^änben, inbem fie balb hVLxä^ (Smpor^eben bie Z;aube jum fortfliegen 

anlodt, balb betrad^tenb unb unterfu(^enb fi(^ mit i^r beft^öftigt) 

^Hefter 

(ium 3)iener). 

©a« ift? «efaf)I ld& ntd^t — ? 

(2)er 2)iener toeift entfc^ulbigenb auf ^ero.) 
^Hefter 

(suibrtretenb). 

Sift bu fo neu im Dienft, 
Da6 bu nid&t toeifet, tt)a« iBraud^e« l)ier unb ©itte? 
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äRtttter 

(retj^tS im Sorgrunbe ftel^enb). 

üßctn §cra t)cröcl)t ! O jammerboner änblidf f 

^Hefter 

9?un alfo benn ju birl ©d^tüad^mütiö SBcib, 350 

SBa« famft bu ^er, ju ftörcn bicfc ©tunbc? 

Unb ftaunft ob bcm, toa^ bu bod& lönßft gcmufet, 

J)cr f)ciröcn Orbnuriö bicfc^ ®öttcrl)aufc«? 

Äein SSogcI baut beim Stempel l^ier fem 5Weft, 

Stid^t girren ungeftraft im ^ain bte Sauben; 355 

S)te 9Jebe friedet um Ulmen nid)t I)inan, 

all, tt)a« \id) paart, bleibt ferne biefem ^aufe, 

Unb iene bort fügt ]()eut fid^ gleid&em So«* 

. J&ero 

(bie Xaube ftretd^elnb). 

S5u arme« Jier, toie ftreiten fie um un« I 

^rieftet 

©d^eint bir ba« fd^toer, unb gitterft bu barob? 360 

SBa« toUl\t bu? foH fie l^eim? Äomm t)ier unb nimm fie ! 

SBa« braud&t bie ©öttin bein unb beine« Äinb«? 

9lid^t el)rt man I)ier bie irb'fd^e ?lpI)robite, 

35ie aWenfd^ an SKenfd^en fnüpft toie Sier an lier, 

35ie ^immlifd^e, bem Sßeere^fd^aum cntftieflen, 365 

(ginenb bm ©inn, allein bie ©inne nid&t, 

2)er (gintrad^t alle« SBefen« I)oI)e SKutter, 

©efd&led&tio«, toeil fie felber ba9 ©efd^Ied^t, 

Unb I)immlifd^, toeil fie ftammt bom ^immel oben» 

SBa« brandet bie ®öttin bein unb beine« «inb«? 370 
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&tf) I)tn unb bette fte in 5ßiebtigfett, 

3n ber bu felbft, bir felbft pr Oual, bid^ abmül)ft; 

©te fei bie SWagb be« Äne(^te«, ber fte freit, 

®tatt l^ier auf lid^ter Säaf)n, nad& eignem S^^h 

SDie ©ni'öe fie be« bürftigen ©efd^Ied&t«, 375 

(gin ©elbft ju fein, ein SBefen, eine SBelt, 

Slllein, bu toillft t^, fie ift frei, I)ier nimm fie I 

SBift bu bie SWutter bod^. S)u, ^ero, folge ! 

2)ie Storf)eit ruft: folg U)x ate 3Wenfd&, ate SBeib. 

(auf ftcl^enb, iux Xau^t), 

5)a gilt e« benn p reben, f leine« 2)ing ! 380 

(2)aS SSörbd^en bem S)tener gebenb.) 

J)u nimm'« unb trag e« I)in unb gib' if)m f5reif)eit, 
3)ie greifjeit, n)ie ba« Jier fie lennt unb toünfd&t. 

(2)iener ah.X 

S5u aber, Ol^m, fd^ilt meine SWutter nid^t, 

J)enn fromm ift if)re SReinung, unb fie liebt mid^» 

Un« anbre lafe nur fd^toeigen, ©tille, ®ute I 385 

$at er bod& red^t unb tat nur, h)a« lf)m ^flid^t* 

3d& foll mit bir? «leib bu bei mir! O, SWutter, 

SBenn bid^ bie ©einen quälen, fomm ju mir* 

§ier ift fein ^rieg, I)ier fd^Iägt man feine SBunben, 

I)ie ®öttin grollet nid^t, unb biefer Jempel 390 

©iel^t immerbar mid^ an mit gleid&em SBIidf* 

tennft bu ba^ ®Iüdf be« ftillen ©elbftbefifee«? 

J)u I)aft e« nie gefannt; brum fei nid^t neibifd^* 

Stein, frof)en 9Wute« folge mir gum geft* 

^eut, ftolg im ©iegerfd^ritt, unb f ommt ber SWorgen, 395 

einförmig ftill, ben Sßafferfrug gur $anb, 

«efd^ftftigt, mie bi«I)er, an btn ältären, 
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Unb fort fo, lag um Stoö- SBifift bu, fo fontm I 

©iel) nur, fonft trag' id^ bxä), benn id) bin ftarf. 

aUcin, ftc tüem. — ©te läd^elt. — ®tcf)ft bu, OJ^m ? 400 

(halblaut.) 

®tb nur ba« S^i^^^ nun ! 

3)u aber folöe, 
S)ic 3^it berrinnt, man ruftet fd^on ba^ geft» 

(Sm ®e^en, tänbelnb.) 

Unb ftel)ft bu erft ben ©d&mudt, bie retd^en Äletbcr, 
Unb tt)a« man all mir §errlid^e« bereitet, 
5Du follft tooW felbft — 

(ein ))aar @(^rttte t)orau8 unb bann surüdfe^renb). 

Unb eile mir ein toeniß ! 405 

(Seibe na(Sf ber redeten €eite ab.) 

Später 
5Run, ©ruber, aber rafd^ — 

^rieftff 

JRafd^? unb toarum? 
SBa^ lange bauem foll, fei lang ertDogen; 
SBüfef id& fie fd^toad^, nod^ ie<jt entließ id^ fie* 

fSattt 
«nein, beben! — f 

^Hefter 

5ugleid^ beben? td& toirflid^, 
SDa6 f)ül\am fefte 5«ötigung ber Stbfd^Iuß 410 

SSon Jebem irbifd^ toanltn, h)irren Jun» 
SDu tottt)Iteft eh)ig unter 2KögIid^!eiten, 
SBör' nid&t bie SBirflid^feit ate ©renjftein !)ingefe<jt* 
S)ie freie SBaf)I ift fd^toad&er Joren ©pieljeug; 
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S)cr Stüci^f öe fielet in iebem ©oII ein SWufe, 41 5 

Unb Stoanq, atö crfte ^flid^t, ift il)m bic SBal)rI)eit 

(du ben 2)tenent getsenbet. ) 

2)a« geft beginnt. 

9laitneroi9 stimme 

(^inteT ber @iene). 

^ierl^cr, nnr J)\tt, Seanbcr I 

¥He(lter 

SBtt« ift? 
2:em^e(l|ttiet 

3toci gremblinBe, be« langen Darren« mübc, 

®ic baf)nen felbft bnrd& JBüfd^e fid^ ben SBeg. — 

Äel^rt il)r jnrüdt? — S)icfelben finb e«, ^ttx, 420 

3)ie l^eute motficn« fd^on am ©ittertor — 

3(u(l^ bort t)on rttdtoürtd föäd^ft bed $oIfe« ^anq, 

S)a^ murrcnb nur erträgt bie äööerung* 

^rießer 

SBci« iene bort gurüdf • 

(2>er Xem))eC^üter nad^ ber Unlen Seite ab.) 

3f)r anbem öffnet 

ihn mel^reren S)lenem, bie na^ unb nad^ Dom {^intergrunbe ^er aufgetreten Unb) 

Die äufeem Pforten nad^ bem SBeg jur ©tabt 425 

(3u feinem Oruber.) 

®önn nur inbe« ein SBort be« S)anW btn i®öttem, 
3)ic ytaä)tui)m bir in beinern Äinb ertoedtt. 

(2>et Site ftebt an feinem ®tabe gegen ben 2:em))el geneigt) 

Saßt ein ba« S5oH unb f^altct Orbnung, I)ört il^r? 

S)a6 9io!)!)eit nid^t bie fd^önc geier ftörc. 

9ud^ über eud^ mad^t forglid^, eben I)eut; 430 

35ic 8uft })at il)ren lag, fo toie bie ©onne, 

35od& aud^ toie jene einen äbenb: 9teuc* 
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Xtmptifiüttt 

(IginteT ^er ®itnt), 

Stein, fag^ id^, nein ! 

(cbenfo). 

©0 f)ört bod^, lieber $err I 

^Hefter 

lut eure ^flid^t, bu Sruber aber fomm ! 

(Seibe nad^ ber redeten ®eite a(.) 
(aufttctenb). 

^ier ftel)' id^, I)ier! Unb toaöft bu'«, füljner Änabe, 435 
Unb fe<5eft über mid^ f)in beinen gufe? 

(bet gleid^faSS ftc^tbaT getuorben ift). 

Stid^t über Sud^, bod^, fef)t 3f)r, neben @u($* 
Unb alfo bin id^ f)ier. Seanber, fomm ! 

Seanber tritt auf. 

Xtmptltiüttx 
£) 3u0enbübermut ! SBarb eud^ nid^t funb — ? 

^auUtxo» 
9iid^tö toarb un« funb, benn grembe finb h)ir, §err, 440 
Unb fommen bon äbpbo«' naf)er Mfte 
9?ad& ©efto« I)er, um euer geft gu fd^aun. 

S)od^ lel^rt man ©ittfamfeit nid^t aud& bei eud^? 

SBol)I Uf)xt man fie, gugleid^ mit anbem ©prüd^en, 
Site: „®ei nid^t blöb, fonft fef)rft bu fjunörig l^eim." 445 
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Xtmptlfiüttx 
^ übet — 

®cl)t, tnbc« Sf)v l^icr (Sud^ abmül)t 
Um un«, bie jtoci, ftrötnt bort ba« SSoIf in Raufen» 

3urü(f ba I $ört tl)r too^I? 

((St »enbet M nad^ bem ^inteigrunbe unb orbnet baS iBotl, baS üon bcr linfen 
@eite, na^e ben @tufen bed 7em)>e(8, hereinbringt.) 

(Stt Seanber). 

ffia« gcrrft bu mid^? 
9Btr finb nun einmal ba^ 9Ber toagt, geminnt 
$icr ift ber bcftc ^lat}. gcft auf ben ©odcl 450 

©c^' id^ ben fjufe; lafe fef)n, tt)er mid^ bertreibt. 
Unb fiel) mir nur nad& all ber ^errlid^feit ! 
SDa« ®otte«f)äu8lein bort, ba^ SEor, bie ©ttulen, 
®o toa^ erblidtft bu nimmermefjr bafjeim. 
®d^au, einen 8Htar fe^^t man in bie äWitte, 455 

SßoI)I um 2U opfern brauf. !Dod^, toonad^ fd^auft bn? 
mdt er ju SBoben nid^t? 5Run bei ben ©öttern ! 
«efällt er I)ier bid& aud^, ber alte Jrübfinn? 
S(f) aber fage bir — 

(2)a8 iBolf fiat ficQ nad^ unb mäi, ber (inlen ®eite entlang, georbnet bis bo^in. 

tt)o bie beiben gfreunbe fte^en.) 

(umft^auenb). 

Sfbi, ßuter iJreunb, 
3I)r brängt gar fd^arf« 

(3u Seanber.) 

$ör[t bu? id^ fage bir, 460 
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aSetgt bu ntd^t I)eute abenb Hetn unb grog 

9}Hr 3U er2ttl)len, koad ftd^ I)ter begab, 

Unb trittfft ntd&t einen ßrofien SBed&er SBetn 

Sautjubelnb brauf, [inb toir ßefd&tebne geute» 

3)enn all ber büftre ©inn — Wldn, \xtf) bort I 465 

35ie beiben aWäbd&en ! ©d^au, eö finb btefelben, 

35te l^eute früf) toir fal)n am ©ittertor. 

®ie blingeln I)en ©eföHt bir eine? ©prid^ ! 

3 a n 11^ e unb eine in>ette S^ienerin l^aben einen tragbaren 9(Itar gebracht unb 
fteQen ibn recbts int Sorgrunbe t)or bie 8i(bffiule ftmorS nieber. 

Santi^e 

(»ä^renb beS 3ure(^tfteUen8 i^rer O^efä^rtin iufittftemb). 

SDort finb fie. ?Red&tö ber »lonbe, ©röfeere* 

35er SBraune fd&eint betrübt» SBa« fef)lt if)m nnr? 470 

abfid&tlid^ gögem fie. $ui, toeld^ ein Slidt ! 

^er Sempel^üter 

(nac^ bom fontmenb, ju ben SRäbd^en). 

Si ja, unb nun aud^ il)r ! S)a6 finbet fid^» 

(2)ie SRöbc^en gelten. 3u ben Jünglingen. ) 

3t)r fd^eint mir rafd^ gu allem, toa« t)erh)ef)rt» 

9{attlter0i9 
3e, toie'^ nun fommt» SBer gtoeifelt, ber berliert. 

(SRan fiat einen itueiten 9((tar gebrad^t, ber VmU bor ^t)menÖu§' 9 itbf öule l^inge« 
fteUt telrb. (Ein britter ftanb fc^on früher an ben ©tufen in ber SRitte.) 

^^em^ell^üter 

3ff)r gebt nur SRaum I 3)er Slltar foH bort l^in* 475 

^aV Id^ erft 9iaum, fo teir id^ gerne mit 
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Unb feib nur fttttg unb bcrmefet cud^ niä)t^. 

(SRurtl öott Sldten bcßinnt) 

Der 3uö beginnt ^urüdt ! gafet frei bie SWitte ! 

(2)ad Soll orbnenb, bad auf bec Unten @eite fic^ in Stetigen fteDt.) 

9laulleroi9 
®ie f ontnten» ©d^au ! ©etrad^te mir'ö mit gleife ! 
Unb nal)t bie 'ißriefterin^ ftreif an il^r ^leib, 480 

25a^ foll ben Jrübfinn t)eUen, faßt ntan^ ^örft bu? 

Unter aRuftl toon fristen tomntt bet 3ug bon ber redeten @ette iger auf bie Qül^ne. 

0))ferlnabenmit®efä6en. 2)ie £)ber]^äu))ter bon@efto8. 3;em))el« 

bienerinnen, barunter ^ant^e. ^riefter. .^ero, mit SRantet unb 

fto))fbinbe, an ber ®eite iigreS 1^ e i m S. ^l^re Altern folgen. 

^efang 

SWutter ber ©terblid&en^ 

$immetebeh)oI)nerin, 

5Reiö un« ein günftiöe«^ 

©d^irmenbe« äluß^ ! 485 

(2)ie Begleiter beS Sn^ti fteQen ft(^ iur redeten Seite auf. ben Steigen beS QoICeS 
gegenüber. 3)er mittlere Xeil ber Sil^ne ift leer.) 

^ie ^rieftet 

(inbem fle fidg auf fteQen). 

SDen ©Ottern (gl^rfurd^t ! 

t)ad fSott 

(antioortenb). 

©lud mit unö ! 

J)ort f ommt bie ^riefterin. Sin fd^öne« SBeib ! 
Äomm^ Ia6 un« fnien* 2)od^ nein^ t)orI)er nod& fd^au mir 
Querüber l^ier bem gußoeftell nac^ rüdttoört«, 
^k fie bie SBeiI)en Üben, toad fie tun* 490 
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iim ^intergiunbe bet betn boit ^ingef e^ten tragbaren SItare fte ^enb. Vor ibr 
fnien ikoet C))fer!nabenr Kaucbtserf in reicben (defäben ba(tenb). 

@in neuer ©pröSIing beineö alten ^aufe« 1 
@ci tl)m geneiöt, unb mel)r, afö er berbient. 

(Sie gie^t {Raudbtoerl in bie flammt unb gebt bann nacb bom. 2)er $rtefter ju 
t^rer leinten, bunter ibr bie (Eltern. S)er 2:em)>elbüter in einiger (Entfernung.) 

X)ie ^rieftet 

SDen ©Ottern ßl^rfurd&t I 

^a» fßolt 
©lüdt mit un« I 

fHautitto» 
©ie fommen nöf)cn 9?un, Seanber, Ifnie ! 

(@te fnien. Seanber bart an ber 93i(bfSu(e beft ^^menSuS, ißauIIeroS ettoalS ju« 

rflcC. 9(u(b bas übrige 80» (niet) 

(ift iu Vmorft SilbfSule gefommen unb gieBt Staucbtoerf in bie f$(amnte beS ba^ 
neben ftebenben 9CUare8. Xtx $riefter ibr jur @elte). 

S5er bu bie Siebe ßibft, nimm all bie meine» 495 

S)td& flrüfeenb, nefjm^ id^ äbfd^ieb aud^ bon bir» 

(®ie entfernt ficb.) 

^ie ^rieftet 
S)en ©Ottern (SI)rfur(i&t I 

®Iü(f mit un« ! 

(an ber Cilbfäule beS ^^menSuft fiebenb). 

Dein ©ruber fenbet mid^ — 
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9launeroi9 

(leife iu Seanbet). 

®tcf)ft bu ttid&t ouf ? 
Seanber 

(ber gerabe toot fidg l^in auf ben Soben gefe^en f^at, Mt ie|t baft ^au)>teiiq)or). 

^rieftet 

SBa« tft? SDu ftodfft? 

$ero 

§crr, id^ öcrgafe bic Sonqt. 

^xitfttx 
5Du l^ftltft ftc in ber $anb» 

S)cr bu bie Siebe — 500 

$riefter 

©0 I)ie6 ber erfte ©prud^^ Safe nur ! 3ii^ Opfer I • 

(^ero gitBt dtauäitotrl inS ilfeuet. Sine lebhaftere f^lammt judt cm^or.) 

^rieftet 
3u i)iel I — S)od& gut f — 5Wun nod^ gum lentpeL Äomm ! 

(@le entfernen ftd^. 3n bie SDlitte ber Sü^ne gefommen, fielet ^ero, a(S nadg 
ettoaS ^e^tenbem an ilgrem Sc^u^, über bie rechte €(^utter iurfltf. ^fft 9lid trifft 
babet auf bie beiben Jünglinge. 3)ie (SItem fommen ll^r entgegen. 2>ie SRuflf 

ertönt bon neuem.) 

2)er iBor^ang fällt 
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Xtmptffydn au @efto6. Sluf her linfen @ette nad^ rüdftottrtd eine 

^uf)tbanl, bon ©ebüfd^ umgeben. 

i^aulletos toon ber linlen Seite auf tretenb. 

Scanbcr^ f omm ! unb eile mir bod& nur ! 

S e an b er, ber bon berfelben ®eite lic^tbar toirb. 

Seanber 
^ter bin iä), fiel^ ! 

©0 rafd^? ei, bod^ ! 2»an benfe ! 
©ie lange nod^, fag an, fül)r^ id^, ^ux ©träfe 505 

gür ein Seröel^n, bergeit nod^ unbefannt 
Unb unbegangen aud^, bem Knaben gleid^, 
3)er feinen blinben ^erm bie ©trafee leitet, 
JRing^um biä^ burd^ ber SWenfd^en laute <Btähte, 
SSon geft ju geft, bom $D?arfte jum Slltar, 510 

S)en Ort auöforfd^enb, ber bir grol)finn bräd^te? 
SBie lang fitj^ id^, Don ©pred^en müb, bir gegenüber 
Unb forfd^^ in beinern Slug, bem leib'gen Slidt, 
OV^ angeglommen, ob ern)ad^t bie ?uft ? 
Unb lef ein etoig neue« 9?ein, Stein, Stein ! 515 

SBenn beine SWutter ftarb, h)er fann ba !)elfen? 
SBar'« gut unb red^t, baß bu, ein h)adfrer ©ol)n, 
©olang bie leure lebte, fromm bemüf)t 
Unb il)r, ber Jief befümmerten, ju SBillen, 
aim ©tranb beö Speere« toofjnteft, fem ber ©tabt 520 

33 
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Unb aWenfd&cn fem, nur ^inbe^pflid^ten übenb; 

9htn, ba fte tot, toad l^ält btd^ lörtger ab, 

S)en flleid^cn ate ein ökid^er gu öel)ören, 

2Ritfü^Icnb ll^rc ©orgcn, il)re 8uft? 

SBetn um bic ®ute, rauf bein braune^ ^aar, 525 

allein bann feiere ju bcn greuben toieber, 

35ic fie bir gönnt, bic bu if)x länger ßönnteft» 

©ag' id^ nid^t red^t? unb toaö ift bcine SReinunö? 

5Run? 

Seanber 

3fd^ bin müb» 

© ia, ber grofeen ^lagc ! 
S)en gangen lag, am fremben Ort, umgeben 530 

SSon fremben SKcnfd^cn, fröl^Iid&en ®eft(^tem, 
@id^ burd^gul^elfen unb gu fd^aun, gu I)ören, 
(Sinmal gu fpred^en gar. @i, gute ®5tter I 
Sßer f)xdU ba^ tooI)I aud? 

Seanber 

Unb Iranf bagu. 

Äron!? ©ci bu unbeforgt I S)a« gibt fid& tool()I. 535 

©ei bu erft l^eim in beiner bumpfen glitte, 

JBom SKcer befpült, tt)o ring« nur ©anb unb SBellcn 

Unb trübe SBoIfcn, bie mit {Regen bräun; 

^b erft bad gute ^leib ba bon ben ©d^ultem 

Unb umgel)ünt bein berbe« ©d^iffertoam«, 540 

!Dann fife am ©tranb, ben langen lag bcrangelnb, 

Saud^ bid^ in« SKeer, ber ^i\ä)t Sleib im ©d^toimmcn; 
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Sieg abcnb« crft — fo fanb iä) biä) ja cinft — 

3nt SRubcrfaH ba^ »ntlife über btr, 

SDc^ Körper« Saft bcrtraut bcn breiten ©d^ultem, 545 

3fnbe« ba« %ai)VitnQ auf ben SBellen fd&aufelt: 

®o lieg ö^ftted t unb fd&au mir naä) ben ©temen, 

Unb benf — an beine SKutter, bie noc^ eben 

3ur redeten ä^it bid^, fterbenb^ frei gemad^t, 

an fie, an ©eifter, bie bort oben tt)oI)nen^ 550 

an — benf an6 ©enfen; benf t)ielmel)r an nid^t« ! 

©ei nur erft bort, unb, greunb, toa« gilt bie SBette? 

Du fül)lft bid& tooI)I, füf)Ift toieber bid& gefunb. 

9iun aber fomm; benn fernab liegt bie $eintat, 

2)ie 3cit berrinnt, bie greunbe fel)ren l^eim* 555 

Seanber 

@« ift fo fd^attig I)ier ! Safe un« nod^ teilen; 
Seid^t finbet fid^ ein Äaf)m 3d^ rubre bid^^ 

di, rubem, ja ! SBie glängt i!)m ba ba^ ?luge I 

am ©teuer fitjenb, au^geftredtt bie $anb, 

S)ie prallen arme t)or* unb rüdteärt^ fül^renb, 560 

3fe^t fo, bann fo, unb fort auf f eud^tem ^fab ! 

SDo fül^Ift bu bid^ ein $elb, ein ®ott, ein SWann; 

gtir anbre^ mag man einen anbcm fud^en. 

S)od&, fd^öner greunb, nid^t nur um« Sfubem blofe, 

^ier fragt e« fid& um anbre, cmftre !J)inge* s^S 

SBir ftef)en, toifr e«, auf üerbotnem ®runb, 

3fm IempeII)ain, ber jebem fid^ bcrfd^Iiefet, 

Site nur am Jag bc« geft«, bon bem toir fel)ren: 

©onft ftreifen SBäd^ter burd^ bie grünen Süfd^e» 



36 ^e« SDIeere« unb ber 2itht ^clkn 

35ic faf)Ctt icben, bcn if)r äuge trifft^ 570 

Unb ftcllcn il^n bcm ^rtcftcr tl)rc« Ictnpcte^ 
35cr tl)n bcftraft^ leidet mit bcm äufecrftcm 
©prtd&ft bu? 

Seanber 
3(§ fagtc ttid^W» 

Drum alfo fomm ! 
Um aWittag cnbct ftc, bc« gcftc« 5rctf)ett, 
Unb faft fd^on fenfrcd^t trifft bcr ©onnc ^fciL 575 

SKid^ lüftet nid^t, ob bcinc^ trägen 3öubem«, 
S)en Verfem einiuh)oI)nen biefer ©tabt. 
§örft bu? — 3tod) immer nid^t? — nun, gute ©ötter, 
S:tf)vt eud^ t)on if)m, toie er t)on eud^ ftd^ toenbet ! 

S)a kl)nt er, toeid^, mit mattgefenften ©liebem, 580 
(Sin Sunge, fd^ön, toenn gleid^ nid&t grofe, unb braun* 
35ie finftem Sodten ringeln um bie ©tim; 
3)a« Sluge, toenn'^ bie SBimper nid^t öertoel^rt, 
©prüf)t I)ei6 toie ^oI)Ie, frifd^ nur angefad^t ; 
J)ie ©d^ultem toeit, bie arme berb unb tüd&tig, 585 
3Son prallen 3)?u«feln rünblid^ überragt, 
Äein 2tmor mtf)x, bod& ^^men« treue« S3ilb» 
!Die SWöbd^en fe!)n nad^ xt)m, bod^ er — U)X ®ötter ! 
2Bo blieb bie ©eele für fo arf gen 8eib? 
Cr ift— h)ie nenn' id&'«?— furd^tfam, tl&örid^t, blöb» 590 
3d^ bin bod^ aud^ ein rüftiger ©efell ! 
SKein gelbe« ^aar gilt me\)x ate nod^ fo bunfle«, 
Unb, ^tatt ber Snberfarbe, bie il^n bräunt, 
Sad^t l^elle« Sßeig um biefe berben Anod^en; 
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95tn fltößer, h)ic^« bcm Sßciftcr toof)I ßcjtcmt: S9S 

Unb bod^, öcf)n toir gufantmcn untere SSoIf, 

3fn aWäbci&enfrci«, beim gcft, bei ©picl, bei lang; 

9Kid& trifft fein äuß, unb if)n bcrfd^linficn fic: 

£)ad minft, ba^ nicft, bad lad^t, ba^ fd^ilt, bad fid^ert. 

Unb if)m gilf 6, if)m» ©ic finb nun mal öemarrt 600 

3fn bcriei bumpfc Iräumcr^ blöbc ©d^ludfcr* 

Sr aber — @i, er merft nun eben nid^t«. 

Unb merft er'« cnblid^, f)ex, toa« toirb er rot ! 

©ößf ßuter greunb^ ift ba^ nur S^\oü bloß, 

SBie? ober toeiftt bu, bafe bu gefinmal f)übfd^er 605 

9Kit fold^er grbbeerfarbe auf ben SBangen? 

9?ur f^eut, im lempeL ®ute ®ötter ! toar'« nid^t, 

ate ob bie erbe aller SBefen gülle 

äurüdtgefd^Iunöen in ben reid^en ©d^ofe 

Unb SWäbd^en brau« gebilbet, nid^t« al« SKöbd^en? 610 

Slu« Jl^ragien, bem reid^en ©elle^pont 

Sermeuöten fid^ bie ©d^aren; bunte SBIumen, 

®o 9?or ate greife, Stulpe, «eild^en, 8ilie — 

ein ©ftnfeblümd^en aud^ tooI)I ab unb gu — 

3m ßaujen ein begeiftemb froI)er Slnblidt, 615 

ein toaüenb 3Keer, mit Häuptern, toeigen ©d^ultem 

Unb runben $üften an ber SBellen ®tatt 

Sinn frag' il)n aber einer, tt)a« er \af)? 

Ob'« aWäbd^en toaren ober toilbe ©d^toäne? 

er loeife e« nid^t, er ging nur eben I)in» 620 

Unb bod& toar er'«, nad^ bem fie alle blidften. 

2)ie ^rieftrin felbft; ein !)errlid^ prangenb SBeib I 

2)ie beffer tl^at, am I)eut'öen frol^en Zaq 

2)er Siebe Iren gu fd^toören etoiglid^/ 

äl« \t)v \iä) gu entgiet)n, fo arm al« farg; 625 



38 S)ed 9)teered unb ber Siebe ^edett 

35cr änntut I)oIber ^ööKng unb ber ©ol^cit, 

SDc« abicr« auö', ber Saube füfee« ©irren, 

Die ©ttm fo cmft, ber SWunb ein l)olbe« Söd^eln, 

gaft anjufd^auen tote ein fürftlid^ ^inb, 

S)em man bie ^rone aufgefetzt nod^ in ber SBiege* 630 

Unb bann I SBad <S>ä)'6r(f)dt fei, bad frag bu mid^ ! 

SBa« toeifet bu bon be« Siadten^ ftolgem S3au, 

S)er breit fid^ anfd^Iiefet reid^getounbnen gled^ten, 

2)en ©d&ultem, bie befd^ttmt nad^ rüdteärt^ finfenb, 

$Iat} räumen ben begabtem reid^en ©d^toeftem, 635 

S5en feinen Änöd^eln unb bem leidsten guß 

Unb all ben ©d^öfeen fo beglüdtten Seibe«? 

SBa« toeifet bu? fag' xä), unb bu \at)\t e« nid&t. 

S)od^ fie fal) bid^. 3d& l^ab' e« tool^l bemerft ! 

SBie toir ba fnieten, rüdtoört« iä), bu Dom 640 

am ©tanbbilb ^^men«, be^ getoalt'gen @otte«, 

Unb fie nun fam, be^ Opferraud^« gu ftreun: 

35a ftodfte fie, bie $anb I)ing in ber 8uft; 

9lad6 bir I)in fd^auenb, ftanb fie gögemb ha, 

©n, jtoei, brel furge, eto^ge 8lugenblidfe. 645 

3ule6t bollbrad^te fie H)V f)dlxq ÜBerf, 

Slllein nod^ fd^eibenb fprad^ ein tiefer Slidt, . 

3fm f)txben SBiberfprud^ be« froft'gen Zaqt^, 

S)er fie auf etoiglid^ bcrfd^Iieftt ber Siebe: 

M ift bod^ fd^ab' !" unb: „5Den ba möd^f id^ too^l !" 650 

®elt, läd^elft bod^? unb fd^meid^elt bir, bu ©d^Iudter? 

SJerbirgft bu bein ©efid^t? gort mit btn gingem ! 

Unb I)eud^Ie nid^t unb fag nur j[a« 

((Et ffüt i^m bie ^anb Don ben Sngen toefigeiogen.) 

5Dod&, ©Otter ! 
S)a« finb ja Strönen. SBie? Seanber! loeinft? 654 
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Seanber 

(ber aufgeftanben ift). 

Sag mtd^ unb qufti mid^ nid^t I Unb fprid^ nid^t ol^ne Std^tung 
SSon if)vem ^aU unb SBud^«» O, id^ bin brcifad^ cicnb I 

fllantUto» 

gcanbcr I elcnb? — ®Wdß[id& I — «ift öerlicbt 

Staubet 

SB3a« fprad^ft bu? 3fd& bin franf. 6« fd^merjt bic «ruft, 

5Rid^t ttma inncrlid^; öon außen, l^icr, 

$art an bcn Änod^cn, 3d& bin ftanf, jum lob, 660 

©n 2:or bift bu, bod^ ein befllüdPter Sor, 

5fhtn, ®ötter, IDanf, baß ü)X U)n f^eimfiefud^t, 

9lun fd^ont xt)n nid^t mit euem I)ei6en Pfeilen 

JBi^ er mir ruft: „^alt ein, e« ift ßenug, 

3fd^ h)in erbulben, toa^ bie SWenfd^en leiben !" 665 

Slun, greunb, gib mir bie §anb ! i5Wun erft mein greunb, 

3u fpät befef)rt burd^ allju füfee SBonnen, 

S)u 9leu0ebomer, ©Itidflid^er ! — Dod^ l^alt ! 

@in garft'ger gledC auf unferö Qubete bleibe* — 

Äomm mit ^urüdE jur ©tabt; bort finb bic aWäbd&en, 670 

!J)ie mir beim geft ^t\ei)n, nod^ all ijerfammelt, 

©ort fiel^ bid^ um, t)erlieb bid&, toie bu magft; 

S)enn, greunb, bie Snußfrau, bie bid^ je^t erfüllt, 

3ft ^riefterin unb l^at an biefem Jag 

®eIobt, bem SWanne fid^ auf etoig 3U entjiel^n; 675 

Unb ftreuß ift, toa« if)r brof)t, toenn fie'« tjergaß, 

Unb toaö bem iWanne, bef « mit il^r berßeffen. 



40 $)c« äWccrc« unb bcr Siebe SeHctt 

Seanbet 

9lau(Ier0i^ 

8lu6? toicbcr au«? Unb el)' e« nod^ begann? 

SBarum unb tote? griebfertiöer ®efell, 680 

SBaflft bu fo toentö an bie I)öci^fte iJBonne? 

Unb fagft mir ba^ mit gudf enb fal)len SBangen 

Unb fd^Iottembem ®ebein unb meinft, iä) glaub^«? 

9lun follft bu bleiben» ..^ier ! Unb follft fie fpred^en* 

SBer toeife, ift xf)V ®elübb' fo eng unb feft 685 

Unb Kfet fid& Öfen, folgt aUbalb bie SReue. 

SBer toeife, ift beine Siebe felbft fo fjeife, 

Site iefet fie fd^eint? SDod^, toa« e« immer fei: 

!Du follft nid^t jagen, loo ju l^anbeln not. 

3um minbften fenne bein ©efd^icf unb trag^« 690 

Unb lerne fd^eiben bon btn ^nabenjalö^en* 

aBir finb l&ier fremb. Äomm mit ! SBer barf un« tabeln, 

SBenn toir be« SBeg« t)erfef)Ien, fragen, gel)n? 

S^^^^i gelangen h)ir in« $au«, gum lempel 

Unb fte!)n Dor xf)X unb l)öxen, toa« fie fprid^t. 695 

S)ort lommt ein SWöbd^en mit bem SBafferfrug 

3fn ein unb anbrer ^anb. !Die laß un« fragen. 

®ie toeife toof)! — 

(« gel&t) 

SDod^, Seanber, ©ol^n be« ®Iücf« ! ^ 
SBa« gerrft bu mid^? S3Ieib l^ierl ©ie felber ift'«, 
S)ic Jungfrau, fie, bie neue ^riefterin; 700 

Sflaä^ SBaffer gel)t fie au« ber I^eiFgen Quelle, 
3)a« liegt il^r ob. (Srgreif btn Slugenblidt 
Unb fprid^, nid^t allgu füf)n, nid^t furd^tfam. ^örft bu? 
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3^ iDtll inbe^ ring^ forfd^cn burd^ bie S3üfd^c^ 

Ob alle« ruf)i0 unb fein gaufd^er nai) ! 705 

Äomm l^ier! unb fag' id^: jefet! fo tritt {)eröor 

Unb fprid^ — !Dod^ nun öor allem ftill ! — Ä'ontm I)ierl 

(@ie dielten fld^iurtttf.) 

^ero ol^ne SRantel, ungefähr tvie ju SCnfang beS etften StufaugeS gelleibet, 
lommt mit ikoei leeren SBafferIrttgen bon ber litt! en ®eite beS Qorgrunbeft. ®ie 

gel^t qutx übet bie 93tt^ne. 

(Pngt). . 

S)a fprad^ ber ®ott: 

Äomm I)er gu mir 

3n meine SBoIfen, 710 

Sieben mir» 

(Seanbet i% bon fftavLtlexoi leidet angefto^eit, einige ©d^ritte botgetrelen. 3)ort 
bleibt er gefentten ^avü^M fielen, ^ero gebt anf bet ted^ten (Seite be9 Sof 

grunbes ab.) 

(nad^ bom fommenb). 

5rhin benn, c« fei ! J)u f)aft e« felbft fietoollt 

Äannft bu baö ®IüdE nid^t faffen unb erringen^ 

©0 lern entbel)ren eö» Unb beffer ift'«^ 

Reifet fie nid^t gottgemeil^t, unb il^r gu nal)n 715 

35roI)t Untergang? Slud^ toaf« I)alb ©d^erj nur, 

S)a6 id^ bir riet, ein äufeerfte« gu tun: 

S)od& mad^t mid^^« toll, ben SWenfd^en anjufeljn, 

!Der münfd^t unb I)offt, unb bem nid^t SD?ut« genug, 

S)ie $anb gu ftredten nad^ be« ©iege« Ärone* 720 

S)od^ ift e« beffer fo» ©lüdt auf, mein greunb I 

©ein gagl^aft §erg, e« fül^rte bieömal fid^rer 

atö 5«eftor« tlugl)eit unb ad^illen« mit 



42 ^ed iD^eered unb ber Siebe iSSetlen 

9htn aber lomnt unb lag und ()etnt* S)o(i^ niematö 

JBermlfe bid^ mef)r — ! 

Seanber 

©ic f cl)rt jurüdt ! 



SoIq bu I 

3f(^ni(^tf 



fflaulUto» 



Seaitber 



Sibod^I 725 



fftaulUto» 

SBaö fonft? 

Seanber 
3ff)r naf)en, ©pred^en. Ol) I 

(@ie treten toieber aurü(C.> 

^ero Kommt ftuttttf, etnen Arug auf bem fto^fe tragenb, ben itoetten am bettlet 

in ber Ijerab^ängenben rechten ^anb. 

(Hnßt). 

©le aber ftreld&elt 
S)en toetd^en glaum — 

(Stehen bleibenb unb fpred^enb :) 

SKcin Of)cim meint, i^ \oü ba« Sieb nid^t fingen 
SSon ?eba unb bem ®d^n)an» 

(SBetter gelgenb.) 

aSa« fd^abef « nur? 730 

(Sie fle in bie SRitte ber Sttl^ne gelommen, ftürftt fieanber ))Ufta(6 l^erbor, fic^ 
0efenIten ^ant>te8 bor il^ren Öülen ntebermerfenb.) 

3f]5r ©Otter, toad Ift ba«? Sin idj erfd^rodEen ! 
J)ie Äniee beben, faum I)alf id^ ben Ärug* 

(©iefe^tbieftrage ab.) 
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(gin aWann ! ©n atocitcr ! gremblinöc, toa« iDoIIt i&r 

SBon mir, bcr ^rieftrin, in bcr ©öttin §ain? 

Siid^t unbctoad&t bin id^ unb unbcfd^üfet; 735 

Srf)cb' id^ meine ©timme, nafjen SBttd^ter 

Unb laffen eud^ ben Übermut bereun» 

©0 gel^t, toeil e« nod^ 3ctt, unb nef)mt ate ©träfe 

35e« gellte ©etoufetfein mit, unb bafe c« eu(§ mifetonö* 

9launerod 

O 3funßfrau, nid^t gu fd^äb'ö^n famen toir, 740 

S5ielmef)r um Teilung tieföerborgnen ©droben«, 
!Der mir ben gteunb ergriff, xf)n, btn bu fief)ft» 
35er aWann ift franf. 

SBa« fagft bu mir'«? 
®tf)t gu ben ^rieftem in äpollen« lempel, 
35ie I)eilen Äranfe. 

fllautUxo» 

©old^e Ä'ranfl&eit nid^t 745 

35enn toie fie il^n befrei, beim ^e% in eurem lempel, 
SSerlöfet fie if)n and) nur am felben Ort» 

4>ero 
JBeim !)euf gen geft? 

Seim geft Hu« beinen äugen. 

aWeint il^r e« olfo? unb erfüfint eud& be«? 

3)od& toufef id^'« ja: fred& ift ber äWenge ©inn 750 

Unb el()rfurd&t«Io« unb ol)ne ©d^eu unb ©itte* 



44 ^SM Tluxt9 unb ber Siebe SS^clkn 

Sd) Qcf)\ unb bienftbar nal)c SKftnncr fenb' idj 
yiad) ntelnen Ärüßcn bort, bie, toeilt iljr nod^, 
6ud^ fagen merben, bag i{)r eud^ vergingt 

Sftiä)t alfo ßef) ! Setrad^t if)n crft, ben ^ünöHnö, 755 
J)cn bu fo fd^tocr mit fyixttn SBorten fd^iltft* 

Seanber 

( &u il^r em))or(Uif enb). 

O, bleib ! 

^ero 

SDu bift berfelbc, fef)' id& tooI)I, 
S)er I)cut beim fjcft an ^^men« ältar fnietc* 
2)od^ fd^ienft bu bamate fittig mir unb fromm; 
SWir ff)ut e^ leib, bafe id^ bid^ anberö finbc* 760 

Seanber 

(ber aufgeftanben ift, mit ab^altenbcx OebStbc). 

O, rniber^ nid^t! O, bleib I 

SBa« toill er benn? 

3fd& faßf c« Ja, er tyinqt an beincm S3Iid(, 
Unb lob unb Seben finb il)m beine SBorte» 

*ero 

J)u I)aft bid^ fd^limm beraten, guter Sünglinö, 

Unb nid^t bie rid&f gen ?}fabe ginfl bein ^exy, 765 
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35cnn beut' id) bcinc SWeinuna nod^ fo milb^ 

@o fd^ctnt c«, baß bu mein mit ißcigunö bcnfft: 

Sä) aber bin ber ©öttin ^riefterin, 

Unb, el^elo« ju fein, I)ei6t mein ®elübb\ 

äud^ nid^t ßefat)rIo« ift'«, um mid^ aii fr^in; 770 

!Dem broljet Job, ber be« fid^ untertounben. 

2)rum laßt mir meinen ^rug unb qti)t nur fort; 

aWid^ follf e« reun, toenn Üble« if)r erfüf)rt. 

(®te fiteift na(!^ ben ^trügen.) 

Seaitbet 
5Run benn, fo fenft in aWeergrunb mid^ f)xmb I 

5)u armer SKann, bu bauerft mid^, tt)ie fel)r ! 775 

fflanlUxo§ 

«ei aWitleib nid^t, ^rieftrin, bleibe ftel)n! 
©ei f)ilfreid^ il^m, bem SünQÜnö, ber bid^ liebt, 

4>ero 
SBa« lann id^ tun? S)u meifet ia alle« nun, 

9lattf(eroi9 

©0 fltb ein SBort il^m minbften«, ba^ il^n l^eilt, 779 
Äomm I)ier I SDie JBüfd^e I)alten ab be« ®pöf)er« Sluöe, 
3d& fetje bir in ©d^atten beinen Äruö, 
Unb fo fomm f)er unb gönn un« nur ein SBort. 
SBinft bu um fitjen I)ier? 

4>ero 

ß« giemt fid^ nid&t. 



46 ^ed Tlettt» unb ber Siebe SBedeit 

^lauflerod 

Zn^^ au« (grbarmcn mit bc« 3ftinflltnfl« geibcn ! 

4>eto 

(iu SeattberX 

@o fet^ bid^ aud^* 

^laulleroi^ 

3a, l)xct. Unb bu jur ©ctte» 785 

(Seanber fH^t in bei SRitte, ben Seib an einen 8aumftamm aurfitfgete^nt, bie 

^änbe im Sd^oft, getabe bor fid^ nieberfe^cnb. ^ero unb StautteroS iu betben 

Seiten, etttaS borgetüdt, fo. baft fte ftd^ med^felfeitig im Suge l^ben.) 

4>ero 

(iu 9tautleroS). 

3ci^ faßt' e« fd^on unb h)icber!)or e« nun: 

9iicmanb, bcr lebt, bc0cl)r^ um mtd& ju werben, 

35cnn, ßattenlo« ju fein, I)ci6t mtd^ mein Dicnft* 

3tod) ßcftem, toenn il^r famt, ba toat id) frei; 

^od) l^eut Derfprad^ W^, unb id^ I)alt^ ed aud^* 790 

(SuSeanbei.) 

Sirg nid^t ba^ Sluö in beine $anb, Sünglinö! 
9iein, frifd^en SKute« qü) au« biefem ^ain; 
®önn einem anbern SBeibe beinen JBlidf 
Unb freu btd& beffen, toa« un« I)ier öerfaflt. 

Seanber 

(auff))ringenb). 

©0 möge benn bie (grbe mid^ öerfd^Iinöen, 795 

©id^ mir öerfd^Iiefeen all, toa« fd&ön unb gut, 
SBenn je ein anbre« SBeib unb il^re Siebe — I 

(bie avL^ aufgeftanben ift, iu ißauneroS), 

©ag il^m, er foll c« nid^t. SBa« nüfet e« ii)m? 
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aSa« nütjt c« mir? 2Bcr maß ftd^ fclbcr quälen? 

(£r ift fo \ä)bn, fo Jugcnblid^, fo gut, 800 

3fc§ gönn' if)m iebc grcubc, iebc« ©lüdf ; 

(gr fef)rc l^cim — 

Seanber 

3d& !)cim? $ter toill id^ iDurjcIn, 
2»it bicfcn Säumen ftet)en Jag unb Stad^t 
Unb immer fd^aun nad^ jene« Jempetö S^^t^^t^* 

J&ero 
J)e« Orte« äBöd^ter fangen, fd^ftb'gen il)n; 805 

©ag il)m'ö ! 

(3u Seanbet.) 

Unb, guter Jüngling, fef)rft bn f)tim, 
©0 laß be« Seben« 3Wüf)' unb bunte« treiben 
®o biel öertöifd^en bir, atö allju Diel, 
3)a« anbere ben)al)r I ©0 n)in id^ aud^. 
Unb Uf)xt um« 3af)r unb iebe« nöd^fte 3af)r 810 

3urüdt ba^ fjeut'ge geft, fo fomm bu toieber, 
©teil btd^ im lempel, ba^ id& bid^ mag fef)n; 
aWid^ foll e« freun, toenn id^ bid^ ruf)ig finbe. 

Seanber 

(au t^ien gfiBen ftfirienb). 

O I)immlifd& SBeib I 

giid&tfol SDa« siemt un« ntd^t. 814 
Unb fiel) ! 2Kein OI)etm fommt (£r toirb mid^ fd^elten, 
Unb gtoar mit 9ttä)t, toarum gab id^ eud^ nad^? 

Stimm beinen Ärug unb laß barau« mid^ trinfen, 
81m beften beutet fo fid^ unfer lun» 



48 ^ed iD^eere« imb ber Siebe ^HBellen 

Seanber 

(il^n tDe9fto|enb). 

Oero 

(i^m ben ftrug l^in^altenb, au8 bem er fnieenb trintt). 

©0 trinf I unb jcbcr Kröpfen 
©ei Stroft, unb all bic« Stafe bcbeute ©lud* 820 

S)er $ r t e ft e r tommt 

^Hefter 

SBa« [d&affft bu bort? 

4)ero 

® ic!) nur ! ein franf er SWemm 

$nefter 

^ Stid^t beineö ämte« ift ber Traufen ^eiluuö» 
®ie mögen 0el)en in SlpoIIenö lempel, 
S)ort l^eilt ber ^riefter ©d^ar* 

©0 fagf id^ aud^. 

«Hefter 

STHetn bor allent, ob nun franf, gefunb: 825 

S)er ®öttin $ain, ber $rieffcm)ol)nun0 5WftI)e 
Setritt fein 2Kann, fein grember ungeftraft* 
(gntlaff id& eud^, Derbanft e« meiner ^ulb; 
ein atocite« 2WaI verfielt il^r bem ©efefe» 

!5)od& fof) id& erft nur Diele bort berfammelt, 830 

3m lempel unb im ^ain, fo 9Wann ate grauen* 



^tieftet 

!Dtc 3ctt be^ gcft« gibt fold^cnt (ginlaß ^anm, 
3Som SKotöcn bi^ gum SWittag toftl^rt bic grcil)ctt 

Sflun benn, bic ®onnc ftcf)t nod^ nid^t fo l^od^, 

®ic brennt unb blitjt, bod^ lange nid^t im ©d^eiteL 835 

^rieftet 

S)e« fei bu frol) unb nütje biefe grift; 

Denn n)enn bie ©onn' auf if)re« SBanbete 3tene 

aWit burft^ö^n ^ügen auf bie ©d&atten tdntt, 

!5)ann tönen I)er Dorn lempel frumme ^'öxnex, 

3)ent gefte ©d&Iufe, bir fünbigenb ©efal^r» 840 

Slud^ feib xf)V auö 2lbi)bo^, fagt man mir, 

Unb toenig toof)Igefinnt ba^ SSoIf un« jener ©tabt. 

JBeim fjifd^gug unb too irgenb fonft im 9Weer 

(Srf)ebt e6 ©treit mit ©efto«' frommen ©ürgem. 

%uä) baö bebenft, unb bafe ber oft ©efränfte 845 

©id^ boppelt röd^t, menn lang er e^ Derfd^ob. 

3fdö aber benfe: SWann, $err, gegen SWann^ 

©0 f)ielt W^ gegen ©efto^' frommet SSoIt 

äud^ ftellen fie un« nad& auf biefen Äüften, 

SBir iaf)len'^ ifyxtn ienfeit«, bort bei un«* 850 

^tieftet 

5Rid6t jiemt eö mir, bir SBort gu ftel^n unb SRebe^ 
8Baö not tl^ut, tmxh gefagt, bon anbrem fd^njeig ! 

(3u^eio.) 



50 ^ed Tletxt^ unb ber Siebe SBeUen 

^u aber nimm ben $rug unb lomm ! 

(^a bie Sünglinge l^r l^elfen tooUen.) 

Safe nur ! 
Dort gelten 35tenerinnen. 

((Et toinft nad^ UnlS in bie @jene.) 

Unb fo folö* 
3m lempel f)ant no($ mand^erlei ju tun* 855 

{^xo an ber 4^anb ffi|renb nad^ bec Itnlen ®eite ab.) 
3 a tt 1 1^ c, bie inbeffen gelommeti ift. 

SBa« I)abt tf)r angertd^tet, fd^önc gretnbe? 
^d) faf) cud^ n)of)I bon fem» 5Run aber eilt ! 
SBer I)ie6 cud& aud^ mit eurem rafd^en SBerben 
35er ^rieftrin nal)n, bie fd^on bem 3)ienft öerteil^t? 
SBftr' id& ein SWann, id& fud^te ßleid^ für flleid^» 860 

(SRit ben itrfigen ab.) 
(bem fßrlefter nad^ftrred^enb). 

©elbftfüd^t'ßer^ Siflenmäd^f ö^i^/ ©trenger, Berber ! 

®o fd^Iiefeeft bu bie f)oIbe ©d^önf)eit ein, 

SntjieMt ber SBelt ba^ ®Iü(f ber Carmen ®traf)Ien 

Unb fd^mtidfft mit fieiFgem ffiortoanb beinc Zf)at? 

©eit toann finb ®ötter neibifd^, mifegefinnt? 865 

S)a!)eim aud& el)rt man ©immlifd^e bei un«; 

J)o(^ Iieiter tritt 3eu«' ^riefter unter« SSoH, 

Umgeben Don ber ©einen frofjen ©d^aren, 

Unb fegnet anbre, ein ©efegneter» 

3^v aber I)abt'« ererbt bom SWorgen f)tx, 870 

35en fd&nöben 2)ienft mifegünft'ger 3nbu«fncd^te, 

Unb I)ünet eud& in ©reuel unb in Stad^t» 

Dod6 ift'« nun fo. 5)rum f omm, Unglüdflid^er ! 



Seanbet 
Unßlücflid^? aWcinft bu nttd^? 

fflautltto» 

SBcnfonft? Slun, mmbftcn« 
©enügfam benn ! ^omm mit ! 

Seanber 

^icr bin id). 

aSic? 875 
SBctrad&tcft bir niä)t einmal nod^ bcn Ort, 
3Jon bcm bu nun auf immer — ? 

Seanber 

3mmer? 

fllautUto» 

5»i(^t? 
©0 toollteft bu — ? SBie meinft bu baö? ©aß an! 

Seanber 

^ord&I Jönt ba« 3ei(i&en nid^t? SBir muff en fort ! 

9{attf(er0i9 

JRücfl^älf ger, tt)a« berbirßft bu beinen ©inn? 880 

!Cu minft bod^ nid^t an biefen Ort jurüdf, 
SBo «erfer, Unl^eil, Stob — ? 

Seanber 

gürtoal^r! 3)a«3el(l^em 
35ie greunbe fel)ren f)eim» Äomm, laß un« mit ! 



52 ^e« aileered unb ber Siebe SBellen 

SWctn Scbcn fei nur ftrmüd^, fptod&ft bu fclbft* 

SBcnn'« nun fo njcnig, ßäb' W^ ntd^t um Diel? 885 

©a« nod^ gcfd^icfjt? SBcr tocife c«? — Unb tt)cr faßt'« ! 

ceäintVi ab.) 

Scanbcr I $örc bod^ ! — Sefaffc ftd^ nur ein« 
aWitberleifroff gen jungen! groftig? di, 
!Da« Seifpiel Ief)rt'«. SDod^ toiH ic^ bid& tt)of)I f)ütem 
Unb fef)rft bu mir jurücf, el^ id^'« gebilligt, 890 

©oII man — ©0 »arte bod^ ! — ©örft bu? geanber ! 

(XLnttx ^nbeiDinten unb (Seebarben beS 3urü(f faltend il^m f olgenb.) 

Set Soci^ang fällt 



Dritter 2luf3ug 



®tmaät im 3nnern t>on $erod Xwcm. Sfuf ber redeten @eite ht» 
^intergrunbe«, in einer ta)eiten ^rüftung, ba^ l^od^ angebrad^te 
^ogenfenfter, 'gu bent einige breite Stufen em))orfttl^ren. daneben 
ein l^ol^e^ Sampengeftett. ©egen bie linfe ^ite bed $intergrunbed 
bie fd^male ^ür be« ^aupteinganged. (Sine itotite, burd^ einen 
$or]()ang gefd^Ioffene Züx auf ber redeten ©eite bed SOlittelgrunbed. 
Stuf berfelben ®eite, nad^ Dorn, ein Sifd^, baneben ein ©tu^I mit 

nieberer ^tttdRel^ne. 

Staat bent Stufsie^en beS Oor^angeS lommt ein ^ i e n e r, l^od^ in ber l^anb eine 

Sam)>e ttagenb, bie et auf ben fianbelaber fteSt unb bann ge^t Unmittelbar 

hinter ilgm ber Ob er)) rieft er mit 4^ er o. Sie l^at ben SRantel um bie 

©dgultem, h)ie au (Enbe beS erften KufsugeS. 

$rtefter 

J)c« SDicnftc« !)ciröe ^JfKd^tcn ftnb öoübrad^t, 
S)cr ?lbcnb finft, fo fomm bcnn in bein ^aM, 
SSon I)eut an bein, ber '^ricftrin ftillc 8BoI)nunfl. 

*eto 

(um fld^ blidenb). 

$icr alfo, f)icr ! 

$riefier 

©0 ift^«. Unb h)tc ber lurm, 895 
3fn bcffcn 3nncm ftd^ bcin SBoI)nfi<j to'6lbt, 
am Ufer ftel)t be« SKeer«, getrennt, allein, 
S)urel^ ®ttnöe nur mit unferm §au^ öerbunben — 
auf feften aWauem fenft er ftd^ l^inab, 
35t^ too bie ©ee an feinen gügen branbet, 900 

3fnbe« fein ^aupt bie SBoIfen 9?ad^bar nennt, 
SBeitfd^auenb über SWeer unb ?uft unb ?anb — 

53 



54 ^e« 3Rttxt» unb ber Siebe bellen 

©0 totrft bu fürber ^ttfpx, octrennt, Vereint, 

S)en äßetifd^en tote ben ^immlifd^en k>erbünbet, 

S)etn felber ^err imb fomit aud^ ber anbem, 905 

(Sbi boppeQebenb, auderlomed ^efen, 

Unb gtücflid^ feitu 

^ter alfo, l^terl 

^rieftet 

©te l^aben^ 
^ \tff t^, bie ©cräte bir berfammelt, 
9)Kt bcnen man ber ^riefter SBoJ^nung fd^mticft. 
$ier JRoHen, retd& mit toctfem SBort befd^riebeti, 910 
Dort SBrett unb ®riffel, fydtevb ©elbftgebad&te«. 
3)ie9 ©Qttenfpiel fogar, ein alted (Srbftüd 
JBon beine^ SJater^ ©c^tocfter unb ber meinen: 
6inft ^riefterin toic bu on bicfem Ort. 
Sin Slumen fel)lt e« nid^t» ^ier liegt ber Äranj, 915 
S)en bn getraßen bei ber f)euf ßen S5BeiI)e. 
5)u flnbeft alle«, toa^ ben ©inn txf)tbt, 
mä)t aSJünfd^e toecf t unb SQäünfd^c bod^ befriebißt, 
!J)en ©Ottern bienenb, xfpxm äf)nl\d) mad)t 

(9uf Me @eitentür ieieenb.) 

J)ie« anbere ®emad&, eö birgt bein Säger, 920 

SJa^felbc, ba« bie Äommenbe empfing 

am erften laß öor fieben langen Saf)xm, 

Da« toad^fen bid^ öefel)n unb reifen, blül)n 

Unb toeife toerben, [tili unb fromm unb gut, 

2)a«felbe, ba« um rotgefd^Iafne JBSangen 925 

Die Irttume fpielen \dt) t)on einem ®Iüdf, 

Da« nun Dermirflid^t. — Dod^ bu träumft aud^ jti^t 
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4>ero 
^ f)'6xt, flutcr £)l)m. 

$Hefter 

3d^ bod^tc bid^ erfreuter mir am Slbenb 

S)e« feföcn Sag«, ber unfer SBünfd^en frönt 930 

SD3a« toir ßeftrebt, 9eI)offt, bu l^aft, bu bift e«; 

Unb ftatt entjüdt, finb^ {(^ bid^ ftumm unb lalt 

4>ero 

3)u toetfet, mein Of)m, toir finb nid^t immer ©err 

SSon ©timmungen, bie fommen, toanbeln, gel^n, 

@id^ felbft erjeugenb unb t>on nid^tö gefolgt 935 

J)a« ^öd^fte, ©d^önfte, toenn eö nun erfd^eint, 

3fnbem e« anber« lommt, ate toir'« gebadet 

grfd^redtt beinaf), toie olle« ©rofte fd^redft» 

S)od5 gönne mir nur eine 5Wad^t ber SRuI)^ 

33e« ©innen«, ber 6rf)oIung, unb, mein Ol^m, 940 

Du toirft mid^ flnben, bie bu fonft gefannt* 

J)er Ort ift ftiH, bie güfte atmen faum; 

$ier ebben leidster ber ©ebanfen SBogen, 

!5)er ©törung ^eife fliefjn bem Ufer ju, 

Unb ©ammlung toirb mir toerben, glaube mir» 945 

^rieftet 

©ammlung? SWein «inb, fprad^ ba^ ber ^ufall blofe? 

ffiJie, ober fü!)Iteft hu be« ©orte« 3nf)alt, 

S)a« bu gefprod&en, SBonne meinem Ol^r? 

S)u Ijaft genannt ben mild^f gen SBeltenl^ebel, 

!5)er alle« ©rofee taufenbfad^ erl)öl^t 950 

Unb felbft ba« kleine nöf)er rüdft bm ©temen. 



56 ^e« a^eered unb ber iBiebe SBeHen 

SDc« gelben lat, bc« ©önöcr« fieilig Sieb, 

2)c« ©cl^cr« ©d&aun, bcr ®ottI)eit ©pur unb fflalten, 

!Dic ©ammlung I)af ^ »getan unb fyiV^ erfannt, 

Unb bie 3^^treuunö nur öerfennt'^ unb fpottet. 955 

©prid^f « fo in bir? SDann, Äinb, ®Iüdt auf ! 

S)ann tt)irft bu toanbeln l)xtx, ein felig SBefen, 

S)e^ ©taube« SBünfd^e toeid^en fd^eu gurüdt; 

Unb njie ber SWann, ber abenb« blidft gen Fimmel, 

3nt 3toielid^t nod^, unb nid^t« erfiel)t ate @rau, 960 

garblofe« ®rau, nid^t Sfladi^t unb nid^t erleud^tet, 

3)od^ fd^auenb unöertoanbt, blinft bort ein ®tttn, 

Unb bort ein gloeiter, britter, f)unbert, taufenb, 

!Die Slf)nunö einer reid^en, gotterljellten 9iad^t, 

Sl^m nieber in bie feud^ten, feFgen Stugen» 965 

©eftalten bilben fid^, unb 9?ebel fd^toinben, 

S)er ^intergrunb ber SBefen tut fid^ auf, 

Unb ©ötterftimmen, \)alb au« eigner Sruft 

Unb f)alb au« $öl^, bie nod^ fein S3Iidf ermaf; — 

*ero 

S)u toeifet, mein £)\)m, nid^t alfo fill^nen ging« 970 

@rf)ebt fid^ mir ber @eift; fo öiel nid^t I)offe ! 
allein, n)a« not, unb tt)a« mir auferlegt, 
©ebenf iä) tt)of)I gu tun, be« fei getoife* 

$rtefter 

SBoI)Ian, aud^ ba^. 3ft'« gleid^ nid^t gut unb red&t, 
JBeim änfang einer S3af)n ba« 3icl fo naf), 975 

©0 ärmlid^ naf)e fid^ ha^ 3icl Sit fe<§en; 
!Dod^ fei'« für ie<§t* 9lur nod^ bie« eine merf : 
SBei allem, toa« bir bringt bie glud^t ber Jage, 
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35cn crftcn änlaß ntcib I SBer totcnfräftiö 979 

3n« rcöc geben ftürjt, h)o SWenfd^ ben SWenfd^cn bröngt, 

@r maö ©efal^r mit blanfem ©d^toerte fud^en, 

3e I)ftrtrer Äampf, fo rül)mlid^er ber ©teg; 

J)od^ toeffen ©treben auf ba^ 3nnre \ül)xt, 

SBo ®onaf)eit nur beö SBirfen^ gülle förbert, 

35er l^alte fem t)om ©treite feinen ©inn^ 985 

!J)enn ol^ne SBunbe fef)rt man nid^t gurüdf, 

35ie nod^ afö 9larbe mafjnt in trüben Jaflen* 

SDer ©trom, ber ©d^iffe trägt unb SBiefen toäffert, 

@r mag burd^ Seifen fid^ unb flippen bröngen» 

JBermifd^en fid^ mit feiner Ufer @runb, 990 

er förbert, nütjt, ob Mar, ob trüb Verbreitet; 

SHIein ber Ouell, ber SKonb unb <S>ttxnt fpiegelt, 

5u bem ber ^ilger nal)t mit burft'gem SWunb, 

S)ie ^riefterin, gu fprengen am Slltar, 

S)cr }mi)xc rein bie emtg lautem SBellen^ 995 

Unb nur betoegt, ift if)m aud& fd^on getrübt* 

Unb fo fd^Iaf loo!)!! «ebarfft bu irgenb diät, 
@ud^ if)n bei mir, bei beinem jmeiten SSater; 
S)od& ftiefeeft bu be6 greunbe« diät jurüdf, 
3)u fftnbeft aud^ in mir ben äßann, ber toillig 1000 

3)a« eigne ©lut au8 biefen äbem göffe, 

(mit au^gefttecftem fixm) 

SBüfet^ er nur einen Kröpfen in ber SWifd^ung, 
S)er Unred^t birgt unb Unerlaubte« I)egt 

((£r geigt naäi bet S^tttea^ür.) 
^cro 

vtiadg einer $aufe). 

3d& merfe tooI)I, ber SJorfall in bem §ain 



58 !De« SD^eered unb ber 2itbt iSBeKen 

2Wit icnen grcmbcn f)at mir il^n bcrftimmt 1005 

Unb toat)xl\ä), er f)at rcd^t* ®eftcl^' td^'« nur ! 

aSenn i^ nidfet §cro tt)or, nid^t ?}ricftcrin, 

2)cn ^immltfd^cn gu frommem Dienft ^mdf)t, 

2)er S^üngere, ber SBraungelodte, ^leinre, 

83ienetd^t gefiel er mir» — SSielleid^t? — 3e nun ! loio 

3d^ hjcife nunmef)r, baß, tt)aö fte Steigung nennen, 

©in SBirflid^e«, ein ju ffiermeibenbe«, 

Unb meiben hjill id^'ö tool^L — Sf)t guten ®ötter ! 

SBic öieleö Uf)xt ein 2:ag, unb aä), toie menig 

®ibt unb öergifet ein 3fal)r. — 9lun, er ift fem, 1015 

3m gangen Sehen fef)' id^ faum il^n toieber, 

Unb fo ift'« abgetan. — SBoI)! gut ! 

(@ie nimmt ben fOtanttl at,) 

©ier liege bu I 3Wit toie öerfd^iebnem @inn 

9faf)m morgen« id^, leg' id^ bid^ abenb« f)xn. 

@in Seben fjtillft bu ein in beine galten I 1020 

SSttoal)xt, h)a« bu njeißt, id^ leg' e« ab mit bir. 

35od&, h)a« beginnen nun? 3^ fann nid^t fd^Iafen. 

(S)te Sam))e ergTeifenb unb in bie ^d^e l^altenb.) 

Sefef)' id^ mir ben Ort? — SBie toeit I — tt)ie leer I — 
®enug toerb' id) bid^ fd^aun mand& lange« 3a]^r; 
®em fpar' id^, loa« bu beutft, für fünft'ge Sieugier. 1025 
^0x6) I — 6« toax nid^t«. — SUlein, allein, allein I 

(®ie %at bie ülampt feUttftrtS aufS f$enfter oefteat unb fielet babet) 

aSie rul)ig ift bie 5Wad^t I SDer $ene«pont 

Sttfet, Äinbem gleid^, bie frommen SBellen fpielen. 

®ie flüftem faum, fo ftill finb fie Dergnügt. 

Äein Saut, fein ©d^immer ring«; nur meine ?ampe 1030 

SBirft bleid^e 8id&ter burd^ bie bunfle ?uft. 
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?afi mid^ btd& rüden I)ier an btcfc ^tübe ! 

S)cr [pätc SBanbcrcr crquidte \id) 

Wfi bctn ©cbanfcn, bafe nod^ jemanb toad^t, 

Unb bi« 3U fernen Ufern jenfeit« f)in 1035 

®ei bu ein ®tem unb ftral)le burd^ bte Sfla^t 

Dod& totirbeft bu bemerlt; brum tomm nur fd^Iafen, 
S)u bleid^e greunbin mit bem ftillen Sid^t» 

(©ietrfigtbieSantpe.) 

Unb h)ie id^ löfd^e beinen fanften ©tral)l, 

©0 möge löfd^en anä), toa^ f)kv nod^ flimmert, 1040 

Unb nie mel^r günb' eö neu ein neuer Sbenb an. 

(®ie %at bte fiam^e auf ben £if(3^ gefe|t.) 

©0 fpät nod^ h)ad&? — ©, äßutter, bitte, bitte ! — 
$«ein, «inber fd&Iafen frül) ! — 5«un benn, eö fei ! 

(®ie nimmt baS d^efc^meibe ouS bem $aar unb fingt babet mit falber ®timme.) 

Unb 8eba ftreid&elt 

2)cn n)eid^en glaum. 1045 

3)a« ett)^Ö^ 8ieb ! toie fommf ^ mir nur in ®inn? 
SWd^t ®ötter fteißen mef)r ^u teuften Jürmen, 
Äein ©d^toan, fein äbler briuflt SBerlaffnen Iroft, 
3)ie (Sinfamfeit bleibt einfam unb fie felbft» 

(@ielgotftd^ gefeit) 

äud^ eine Seier legten fie I)ierl|er* 1050 

3d^ l^abe nie gelernt, barauf 3U fplelen; 

3d& tooSÜt tooI)I, id^ l^äW^ l — ©ebanfen, bunt, 

Unb toirr, burd^freujen meinen ©inn, 

3fn Jtönen löften leid&ter fie fid& auf. 

3fa benn, bu fd^öner ^üngfing, ftill unb fromm, 1055 



60 ^e« Tleevt9 unb ber Siebe Seilen 

S^ beute bctn in btcfcr fptttcn ©tunbc 

Unb mit f glatt öerbreitetem ®efü% 

!5)o6 fein S5ergcf)n fid& birgt in feine gölten^ 

Sä) tDill bir n)oI)I, erfreut bod&, bafe bu fem; 

Unb reid^te meine ©timme bi^ ^u bir, 1060 

Sä) riefe grüfeenb: gute Sllaä)tl 

S e an 2) e r, im ^tntetgrunbe toon au^n am f^fenfter erf(^einenb. 

iSeanber 

®uf 5»o(^t! 
$ero 

^a, m^ ift ba«? Sift, Qä)o, bu% bie fprid&t? 
©ud^ft bu mid^ \)dm in meiner ginfamfeit? 
©ei mir gegrüßt, fd^öne S'l^mpl&e ! 

ISeanber 

5R^mpI)e, 

©ei mir gegrüßt! 

4>ero 

SDa« ift fein SBieberJ^aH I 1065 

©n $aupt !— jtoei arme ! — §a, ein SWonn im gcnfter! 
Sr f)ebt \xä), fommt ! — ©d^on fniet er in ber Srüftung. 
3urüdt I J)u bift üerloren, toenn id^ rufe. 

Seattber 

yinx einen Sugenblidt bergönne mir ! 

!Cie ©teine brödteln unter meinen güfeen; 1070 

(grtoubft bu nid^t, fo ftürj' iä) n)of)I I)inab, 

©n SBeild^en nur, bonn flimm' id^ gern jurüdt. 

((Et Viilt fUl ins Oemadl lerein.) 
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!5)ort ftc|) unb reg bid^ nid^t ! — Unfcliöcr, 
2Bo« fül)rtc bid^ I)icrl)cr? 

Seattber 

(im ^intetgrunbe, naf^t beim (Sittflange, fielen bleibenb). 

3d& fal) betn gid^t 
9D?it l)dlcm ®Ian^c ftrol^Icn burd& bic 9?ad^t. 1075 

2lud& I)icr toar'« 5fJad^t unb fcf)ntc fid^ nod& iiä^t, 
S)a flotnm id^ bcnn I)erauf. 

SBcr bctn ©cnoffc? 
aScr l&iclt bic Setter btr? bot arm unb $tlfe? 

Seattber 

9Kd&t ?eiter fül)rte mid&, nod^ äußre $tlfe* 

S)en Sufe fetgf id& in lodtrer ©teine i?uö«t, 1080 

an ®inft unb Sfeu I)ielt fid& meine §anb; 

@o fam id^ l^er* 

4>ero 

Unb toenn bu, ßleitenb, ftürgteft? 

Seattber 

@o n)ar mir tDoI)L 

*en) 

Unb toenn man bid& erblidft? 

Seattber 

3Jlan f)at n)oI)I nid^t. 

4>ero 

!5)e« I)eiröen Orte« ^üter, 
35ie SBad^e gelten fie ju biefer 3^it* 1085 



62 ^e« Tlttxt^ unb ber Siebe SBellen 

Unfcitöcr ! SBarb bir bcnn nid^t geboten, 
«at i^ mä)t felbft, bu follteft fef)ren I)etm? 

Seanber 

3f(i& toar hal)eim, bod^ ließ mir'8 feine 9fu!)'; 
2)a toarf i(i& mic^ in« SWcer unb fd&lDomm Ijerüber. 

4>ero 

©ie? SJon «bJjbo«' tDeitentlegner Äüfte? 1090 

3toci {Ruberer ermübeten ber ^at)xt. 

Scanber 

!J)u ftel^ft, iä) i)aV^ bermod&t. Unb toenn id^ ftarb, 
5)er erften SBelle SRoub erliegenb, fanf, 
SBaf d eine ©panne näf)er bod^ bei bir, 
Unb dfo füßrer Stob* 

$ero 

3)ein §aar ift nafe, 1095 

Unb m^ ift bein ®eh)anb* !Cu aitterft aud&* 

Seanber 
Dod& gittr' iä) nid&t t)or groft; mid& fd^üttert ®Iut. 

(3m Segriff, immer im ^intergrunbe (letbettb, ftd^ auf ein finie nieber in (afTen.) 

^ero 

?a6 bo« unb bleib I SJuf) bid^ ein SBeild^en ou«, 
J)enn bolb, unb bu mußt fort* ®o toar'« mein Sid^t, 
3)ie gctmpe, bie bir JRid&tung öob unb 3ißl? "o^ 

S)u mol^nft mid^ red&t, fie fünftig gu berbergen. 

Seattber 

O, tu e« ntd^t I O, ^errin, tu e« nid^t ! 
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3ä^ h)in ia nid^t md)x lommcn, tocnn bu jümft, 
5)od^ btcfcr Sampc ©d^cin bcrfag mir nid&t ! 

fü9 biefe 9{ad^t id^ fd^Iaflod ftteg bom Säger 1105 
Unb, öffncnb Tttciner ^ütte nicbrc Jür, 
Slu« jenem J)unfel trat in neue« S)unlel, 
S)a lag baö Sßeer bor mir mit feinen Äüften, 
©in fd^toorger Jeppid^, unöeteilt, ju fd^aun, 
2Bie einöef)ünt in Jrouer unb in ®ram» 1 1 1 o 

©d^on flab id^ mid^ bem toilben S^Q^ ^i^i; 
S)a, am ®efid&t«frei«, fladCert l^eß empor 
(gin Heiner ®tevn, h)ie eine letzte ^offnung^ 
3u golbnen gäben toufenbfad^ gefponnen, 
Umgoß ber ©d^ein, ein 9iefe, bie trübe SBelt» 1115 

3)0« toar bein Sid^t, toor biefe« lurme« Sompe^ 
3n möd&f gen ©dalägen fd^tooll empor mein ^erj, 
9iid^t i)alten toollt' e« mel^r in feinen SBonben; 
an« Ufer eilf id&, ftürgte mid& in« SReer, 
811« Seitftem jenen ©c^immer ftet« im äuge» 11 20 

©0 fam id^ f)ev, erreid^te biefe Äüfte» 
3d^ toill nid^t toieber fommen, toenn bu jümft, 
2)od& raube nid^t ben ©tem miv meiner Hoffnung, 
SBerI)üne nid&t ben Stroft mir biefe« Sid^t«^ 

35u guter Jüngling, \)alt mid^ nid^t für f)axt, 1125 

SBeil id& nur fd^load^ ertoibre beine SWeinung; 

S)od^ fann'« nid^t fein, id^ fagt^ e« bir ja fd^on, 

3d^ bin berlobt ju einem ftrengen Dienft, 

Unb liebeleer l)eifd^t man bie ^riefterin* 

(gl)geftem, toenn bu lamft, toar id& nod^ frei; 1 130 

SRun ift'« ju fpöt^ 3?rum gel) unb lel^r nid&t toieber» 
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Seanbet 

2Wan nennt jo ntilb bic ©ttten beinc« 93oIK, 
©inb fie fo ftreng nnb broljen fie fo öiel? 

Die SReber nnb bte Saftrer fem int Often, 

®ie töten jene, bie, ber @onne "?Jriefterin, 1135 

2)a« äng^ ouf ben geliebten S^ünglinö toorf ; 

SRein SSoIf, nid^t alfo ntorbbeöier^gen Sinn«, 

©« fd^onet ^toar ba« geben ber SSerirrten, 

allein ftöfet au« fie unb berad^tet fie, 

3uöleid^ it)X ööuge« $au6 unb oII bie 3f)ren» 1140 

!J)a« fann ni(^t fein mit §ero, füf)Ift bu tool^I, 

S)rum alfo gel) unb trage, n)ad bu mugt* 

Seanber 
©0 foH id^ fort? 

S)u follft; bod& nid&t benfelben ^fab, 
S)er bid& l)ier!)er gefül)rt, er fd&eint geftll)rlid^, 
3)urd& jene Pforte gel) unb folg bent ®ang, 1145 

SDer bid& in« greie fül^rt. 

(HRit erregter Stufmerlfamteit einen 9(ugeu6U(C inne l^altenb.) 

3)od& I)ab mir ad^t, 
!Denn — $ord& ! Sei aller ®ötter Flamen ! 
3fd& I)öre dritte I)ierh)ört« burd& ben ®ang* 
2Wan fommt ! ©ie nal)n ! UnfeFge ©tunbe ! SBef) I 

Seanber 

3ft I)ier fein Ort, ber fd^üfeenb mid& bcrbirgt? 1150 

$a, bort I)inein ! 

(SCuf bie ©eüentür (ugej^enb.) 
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©ctrötft bu mein ®cmad&? 

§icr bleib ! $oft bu'd ßetoaöt, lofe fie bid& flnben, ftirb ! 

S^ felber »ill !)inein* 

Seanber 

©ie nalien» 

(itad^ ber ©eitentür l^in ieigenb). 

^ier! 
®el) nur I)inein ! Unb nimm bie ?ompe mit ! 
?a6 e« I)ier bunfel fein! $örft bu? 5Rur fd&nell! 1155 
allein, nid&t bortoört« bring, bleib nof) ber Züx ! 
©d^nell, foö' iä), fd^nell ! 

Seanbet 

J)u aber — ? 

©tili unb fort ! 

(Seanber ^at bie SanU)e eigrilfen unb ge^t bUT(!^ bie ©eitentüre ab. l^aS Qlemad^ 

iftbunlel.) 

9iun ! ©Otter, toaltet xf)X in eurer SWilbe ! 

(@ie fen!t fi(^ in ben @tubl, mit batbem Seibe fi^enb, fo, baB baS linfe berab« 
gefenfte finie beinahe ben Qoben berübrt. bie ^ugen mit ber 4^anb üerbiint, bie 

©tirne gegen ben Zi\<Si gelebnt) 

2)eS 2:em^eItuö(^terS ©timme bon au^n. 

3ft !)ier nod& jemanb toad^? 

3antbe ebenfo. 

3ant4e 

2)u fieMt ia, alle« bunfeL 

($ie Xüre niirb balb geöffnet.) 
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3)ad fd^ten bir toot)! nur fo. 1160 
aud^ tool^nt bic ^ricftrin l&tcr, bu.tocifet c« felbft* 

Dodft, tt)a« td& fai^, laff td& mir nid^t beftrcttcn. 
Unb fommt bcr Za^, foll c^ fid& tocifcn, ob — 

(2)ie SBotte toer^allen, bie Zxxtit entfernen ftc^.) 

O ®ä)am unb ©d^mad^ ! 

S e a n b e r, ani ber ©eitentttc tretenb. 

Seanber 

eo ftnb fte fort? — ©0 tocilft bu? 
f8x% Suuöfrau^ bu nod^ I)icr? 

(St berührt fut^^enb il^re @<3gultet.) 

*ero 

(enu>OTfal^renb). 

SBo ift ba« ?id^t? 1165 
S)ic ?ampc, too? ©ring crft bic ?ampc, fag' Id^ ! 

(Seanbergel^tiurütf.) 

4>ero 

O^ alle« Unl)eil auf mein fd^ulbiö $aupt ! 

Seanber 

(bcr mit ber Sam))e iurttdlommt). 

^ier ift bein Sid&t* 

(Srfej^teSl^in.) 

Unb bonf mit mir ben ®öttern ! — 
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(rafd^ auffte(enb). 

5)anr, faßft bu? !Dan!? SBofür? SDofe bu nod6 Icbft? 

3)a« all bcin ®Iücf ? (gntfceiid^cr ! SSerruc^tcr! 1170 

SBa« famft bu t)ex? nid&t« bcnfcnb atö bt(^ fclbft, 

Unb ftörft ben gricbcn meiner ftillen Saöe, 

SScröiftcft mir ben GinflanB biefcr SSruft? 

O, I)tttte bod^ Derfd^Iungen bid^ bad SReer, 

8tö bu ben 8eib in feine SBoöen fenfteft ! 1175 

3Bär', aböelöft, entglitten bir ber ©tein, 

8n bem bu bic^^ ben lurm erflimmenb^ ^ieltft, 

Unb bu — entfefelidö SBilb ! — Seanber, — ! 

2tanhtt 
3Ba« ift? ffiaö f^iltft bu nic^t? 

?eonber, ftörft bu? 

fteftr nid&t ben SBeg gurüdt, auf bem bu famft, 1 180 

©efaftröoll ift ber $fab* — (Sntfetjlic^, fireulid^ ! 

SBad ift ed, ba^ ben SRenfdEien fo umnad^tet 

Unb if)n entfrembet fid^, bem eignen ©elbft, 

Unb frembem bienftbar mad&t? — 3(1« fie nun famen, 

!Drei ©d&ritte fem, unb nun mic^ fanben, foftn — 1 185 

,3d& gitterte — bo(^ nid&t um mid^ I — SSerfeftrt^ieit ! 

3d& gitterte für iftn! 

Seattder 

Unb barf id^'« glauben? 

?a6 ba^ I JBerüftr mi($ nid&t I — S)a6 ift nic^t gut, 
SBad fo Derfeftrt bie innerfte 92atur, 
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au«Iöfd^t ba« Sid&t, ba« un« bic Oöttcr fiabcn, 1190 

!Da6 c« un« leite, toic ber ©tem be« ^ote 

35en ©ti^iffer fül)rt 

Seattber 

!J)a« nennft bu f^Iimm? 
Unb alle 2Wenfd&en pretfen'« j^od^beglücft, 

(er tniet t)ot i^r). 

Unb Siebe nennen fie^«* 

4>ero 

2)u armer ^ünölinö ! 
©0 tarn benn bi« ju bir ba« bunte SBort, 1195 

Unb bu, bu fprid^ft e« nad& unb nennft bid& ölücflidö? 

(@ein l^aupt berül^renb.) 

Unb mu^t bod^ fd^ti)immen burd^ ba^ toilbe WUetx, 
SBo lebe ©panne 2:ob; unb fommft bu an, 
(grtoarten ©päl)er bid& unb toilbe SKörber — 

(Vtit einem 8It(f nad^ rüdtDärtS, sufammenfa^tenb.) 

Seanber 

(ber cuffijrlngt). 

2Ba« ift? 

4>ero 

O, ieber Saut bünft mid^ ein $ftfd^ertritt ! 1 200 

J)te Äniee jittem» 

Seanber 

$ero, $ero, $ero ! 

Sag bad ! $BerUt)r mid^ nid^t I 3)u mugt nun fort. 

3d^ felber leite bid^ ben fidlem ^fab ; 

S)enn toenn fie Wmen, bid& I)ier fänben, fingen — 

(Sid^ an ber Seltne bei Stuhle« feftl^altenb.) 
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Seanbe? 

(nad^ eiltet Heinen $aufe). 

Unb barf id^, Sungfrau, toicbcrfommcn? 

4>era 

J)u!? I20S 
Seanber 

©0 meinft bu: nie? — in aller 3uftinft nie? 

Äennft bu ba^ SBort unb feinen graufen Umfang? 

!5)onn oud^: bu toarft um mid^ beforgt. SBeifet bu? 

3d& muß gurüdf burd^^ branbenb tt)ilbe Sßeer; 

SBirft bu nid^t glauben, bag id^ fanf unb ftarb, 1210 

©leibt hmblo« bir mein SBeg? 

©enb einen 35oten mir. 
Seanber 
3d^ !)abe feinen ©oten ate mid^ felbft. 

Sfhm benn, bu !)oIber SBote, f omm benn, fomm I 
allein nid^t I)ier, an biefen 2i)be^ort* am Ufer 
©tredft eine äunge fanbig fid^ ind SWeer: 12 15 

S)ort fomm nur l^in, öerbirg bid^ in ben Süfd^en; 
%orübergeI)enb l)'6x^ xä), toad bu fprid^ft* 

Seattbe? 

S)ie Sampe aber l^ier, lafe fte mir leud^ten, 

S)ie SBege fie mir geigen meinet ©lüdt^. 

SEBann aber fommMd^ toieber? Jungfrau, fprid^ ! 1220 

4>eto 
3(m 3:ag be^ nftd^ften geft«. 
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Seanbet 

SDu fd^erjeft n)oI)I ! 

©ag, toann? 

4>ero 

SBenn neu ber 9ßonb M füHt 

Seanber 

$tö bal)tn fd^Ietd^en 3ef)en lange Sage ! 

Irttöft bu bie Unßetoifeljeit bi« ba^in? '^ ntd&t I 

3ci^ merbe fürd^ten, bog man und bemerft, 1225 

!Du mirft mtd^ tot tn beinern ©inne fd^un, 

Unb glDor mit JRed^t I 2)enn raubt mid& nid^t ba« SWeer, 

©0 tbUt ©orge mid^, bie änöft/ ber ©d^merj. 

©ag: übermorgen; fag: nad^ breien Sagen, 

!Die nttd^fte ^od^e fag. 

4>ero 
^omm morgen benn* 1230 

fieanber 
0©cIigreit! 0®lüdt! 

Unb fei)rft bu \)dm, Seanber, 
3)ad ÜReer burd^fd^toimmenb, nttd^tig, n)ie bu lamft, 
©0 toaf)xc biefed $aupt unb biefen Wmih 
Unb biefe meine Slugen* $5rft bu tootil? 
JBcrfpridJ cd mir ! 

(2)a er He umf äffen toiH, fturfidtretent).) 

9icin, nein I — 9lun aber folge ! 1235 
3d& leite bid^. 

(®ie ge|t na(( bem Ztft^e, bie Sam)>e iu ^oleiu) 

fieanber 

(i^r mit ben Vugen fo(genb). 

£> I)errlid^, i^immlifd^ SBeib J 
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S35a« fommft bu nid&t? 

Scanner 

Unb foll td^ alfo barbenb 
SScrloffcn bicfcn \eVqen ©öttcrort? 
Äein S^i^^ bcincr $ulb, fein arme« $fanb 
gort mit mir tragen, meiner ©ei&nfud&t Sabung? 1240 

*ero 

2Bic meinft bu ba^? 

Seanber 

Slid^t minbeften« bie ©anb? — 
Unb bann — fie legen 8ipp' an Sippe — 
Sä) fal) e« too!)I — unb flüftem fo fid^ gu, 
SEBad gu Qet)dm für bie 6ef(i^n)ttt}'ge Suft* 
SRein äßunb fei äWunb, ber beine fei bein O^r I 1245 
Seit) mir bein O^r für meine ftumme ©prad^e ! 

4>eni 

S)ad foII nid^t fein* 

Seanber 

aßug id) fo Diel, bu nid^t«? 
3d& in ®efal)r unb lob, bu immer toeigemb? 

(ftitiDifd^trolenb.) 

3d& loerbe finfen, fe^r' id^ trauemb I)eim. 

^eto 

5)u, freüle nid^t ! 

Seanber 

Unbbu, Qttoäljxl 1250 

4>ero 
Sßenn bu bann get)ft* 
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Setabcr 

(mf etat ftitie mebcifaifeiib). 

@eiDi6! 
©ero 

Unb mir nid^t ftreiteft, 
3)ag t($ gu leicht bie SBange bir berührt; 
Stein, bonfbar bift Dielme^r unb fromm bid^ fügft. 

Sfcaber 

^ 2^erft no(^? 

*ero 

5)ie arme falte rürftoärt«, 
SBie ein befangener, ber Siebe, mein befangner. 1255 

Seanber 

@ie^, e^ gefd^^. 

4>e" 

(baS fiiil^t auf ben 9obfn fteSenbX 

^ie Sampe foltö nid^t fe^n. 

Seanber 

2)u fomm^ ia nid^t 

*ero 

Sift bu fo ungebulbig? 
@o foll aud^ nie — unb bod^, toenn'« bid^ beglüdH — 
@o nimm unb gib ! 

9tun aber mugt bu fort I 
Seanber 

(futfftftinfienbX 

^ero ! 

4>ero 

Stein, nein ! 

(3ur Zfit (inauSeilenb.) 
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Scanber 

SBenn i^ btr flel)e, $ero ! 1260 
^ertDttnfd^t ! netbtf(i6ed ®Iücf! 

SDod^ f)ör' td& dritte, 
(Sd ftnb bie if)ren, naivem ftd^ ber Züx, 
2ex9 auf ben 3^1)^ — ®o fommt fic »icbcr? — 

®öttcr I 

2)er Qor^ang fäUt. 



Pierter ^lufjug 



Offener ^lafe. 3m ^intergrunbe bo« SO^eer. S^flcTmörtd, auf ber 
linfen @ette, $ero« ^urm, mit einem 6alb gegen ba9 'SD'^eer ge? 
richteten genfter unb einem (((malen (Singonge, gu bem einige 
Stufen emporfü^ren. daneben am Ufer einige (oc^gemac^fene 
©trttuc^er. !Ra4 Dom, auf berfelben ©eite, laufen @((n)ibbogen 
unb Sttulen, bie 92tt(e t)on liBo^nungen begeic^nenb. ^ie re^te 
@eite frei mit Räumen. Cuer in bie ^ü^ne dineinftet^enb eine 

fteineme ^uf^hanU 

SRa(^ bem %uf sieben beS Oor^angeS bort man ^tnter bet @ienc bie @timme 

beS 2;em))elbüter8. 

2^em)»eI4uter 
^kx^tv, f)itv\)ev, xi)v 3)iener biefc« $aufc« ! 

^ann tritt ^ e r o gait) bome recbts auf. 

*ero 

er ift J&inübcr ! mUn ©öttem SDanf I 1 265 

SBar'd boä), atö l^ätte \\d) ba^ Wl Derfd^tooren, 

Ql^n f)ier ju l)altcn bi« jutn lid^ten lag I 

(gilt ®el)cn toar unb Äommcn oI)ne 9hif). 

Unb er ftanb ba, im SBinfel ftill gebudft; 

Da cnbttd^ fant ber ßünft^gc ätugenblicf. — 1270 

9lun, er ift fort unb iä) bin toiebcr ruf)iö» 

Vuf berfelben @eite, me^r nadi rü(f märt8, lommt ber £ e m b e t b Ü t e r, ein ^om 
am 8anbe um ben Seib unb einen @pieB auf ber Unten &^uUtx, ifyc bei ieber 

9eu>egung folgenb. 

2:em)9ellittter 
SDu \af)\t il&n tt)of)L 

74 
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S)cn frcmbcn aWonn. 
@r fpronß nur jetjt in« äWcer. 

9?urjcfct? ®orafd&? 

3)rci ©d^rittc faum bon bir» 

Unb faf) if)n ntd^t? 

(Sie gel^t ottf ben £unn ju.) 

2:em)ieI4üter 
SBol^I fa^t bu il)n unb ntufeteft h)of)I il)n fel&m 1275 

(tteiterge^enb). 

2Wu6 td&? »in id^ bcnn SBöd^tcr fo toie bu? 

9lid^t SBöd^ter* — 3tt)ar, toenn SBöd^tcr ift, tocr toad^t — 
S)u toad^teft aicntlid^ lang bei bcincr 8ampc* 

(Si, bag bu alle« fie^t ! 

2:em)ieI4äter 
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3)a 9 r t e ft e X lommt toon ber linf eit Seite. 

^Hefter 
ginb' id& l^ier ©trcit? 

*cro 

(auf bell Stufen beS Zurate«). 

S)er Wflam ba tft nid^t flufi* 1280 

Xemiielfiiter 

ffioßf tcl6 nur rcbcn^ et ! 

@r fprid^t unb fprid^t 

$Hefler 
SBo^in? 

3fn2:urm. 

Vrießer 

SBad bort? 

3u fd^Iafen« 

x%b in ben 2;urm.) 
2:em|ie(4üter 

3u fd^Iafen^ {a; nad^bem fte long gemad^t ^ 

«riefier 

S35a« toar bcnn l&ter? 

2:eiii|»eIMter 

(^eron nac^ft^rec^enbX 

Unb nennft bu mtd^ nid^t flug, 
SBcil id6 ein !Ciener nur^ i^r f)oI)en ©tamm«? 1285 

äßeinft bu^ bie ^(ugl)eit erbe eben fort 
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SJom SBater auf ben ©of)n, toic ®elb unb ®ut? 
6t, fluQ genug unb fd^Iau genug unb toa(i)\am. 

( dt ftögt ben @0it% in ben 9oben.) 

¥tie{ter 
©oII id& erfa!)ren benn — ? 

Xtmptlfiüttt 

(no0 immer 4>eron nad^f^retl^enb). 

(St ja, ia bod^ I 

^rieftet 

(ium (&t^tn getvenbet). 

J)u leifteft, merF id), felber bir ©efellfd^aft ! 1 290 

3(j^ gönne fie unb überlafP bid^ il^r. 

Xtmptltiüttt 

$err ! (gben fprang ein SWann bom Ufer in bie t$Iut* 

^rieftet 
!Da« alfo toar'«? 

Unb $ero ftanb nid^t fem. 
^Hefter 

(gr fprang tool)! aud^, ftanb Id^ tn feiner Ställe* 

2:em)peIMter 

Unb bort in jenem lurme brannte Sid^t 1295 

S)ie ganje 9lad^t. 

$riefter 

5Da« follte freilid^ nid^t. 
3)od& ^ero toeife tool^I faunt, ba^ toir bermeiben, 
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35urci& Sid^t unb Stommc S3ö«ö^finnten^ geinbcn 
!Dcn SBcö ju jciöen fclber burd& bic flippen, 
2»it bcnen ftd^ bic «üfte ßürtcnb fd^üfet 1300 

J)rutn toarnc fte» 

2^em)iel(uter 

@i/ baß fic meiner fpottct? 
Sie n)ugt' e^ to)of)I, unb bennod^ brannte Sid^t 
S)ad mad^t: fie mad^te, $err I 

¥riefler 
©0? 

2^empeI4ttter 

S8i« gum SWoröcn» 
Unb oben toaf^ fo laut^ unb bod^ fo l^eimlid^, 
©in SIttftcm unb ein JRaufd^en I)icr unb bort 1305 

S)ie gange ©egenb fd^ien ermad^t, bemegt: 
3m bid^tften Saub ein fonberbare« JReöen, 
SBie 9ßinbe^n)el)n, unb totf)tt bod^ fein 9Binb; 
2)ic ?uft flab ©d^all, ber «oben tönte lieber, 
Unb toa^ getönt unb toieberflang, toax nid^td* 13 10 

2)a« Sßeer ftieg raufd^enb f)üf)tt an bie Ufer, 
Die ®ttvne blinften, h)ie mit äugen toinfenb, 
©n l&alb entljüllt ®el)eimni« fd^ien bie 5«ad^t* 
Unb biefer lurm toar all be« bumpfen treiben« 
Unb leifen SJegen« Sßittelpunft unb 3trf. 13 15 

SBol^I gtoansigmal eilt^ id^ an feinen $ug, 
3lun meinenb, it^t ba^ SRötfel ju entf)üllen, 
Unb fal) l^inan, nid^t« fd^aut' id^ ate ba^ Sid^t, 
J)aö fort unb fort auö ^ero« genfter fd^iem 
(Sin einzig SRal lief toie ein 97!annedfd^atten 1320 
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SJom SKecreöufer nad& bem lurmc gu. 
3c^ foIg^ unb angelangt^ n)ar toieber nid^tö, 
9lur Siaufd^cn rinfl« unb SRcöen^ h)ic guDor. 

^Hefter 

©d&cinf « bo^, be^ flanjcn SBunber« tjollcr Qnl^alt, 
2Wtt Urfad^ unb mit SBirfung, lag in bir» 1325 

Xtmptlfiüttt 

(Si, $err ! unb toarum brannte benn ba^ Sid^t 

3)ie ganje 9lad^t bid furg^ tpie id^ berid^tet? 

S(tö mid^ ber @pul gum 9{afen l^alb gebrad^t, 

Xvat i^ in« Qnnre bt^ ©cbäube«, jenfeit«, 

SBo an ben Sturm bcr S)icncr aBo!)nunö fd^Iicßt: 1330 

J)a fällt 3antf)C mir juerft in« äuge, 

©eflcibct unb ßcfd^müdft, ate tottr'« am ZaQ. 

^tieftet 

3)eö SRätfetö Söfung bietet fid^ Don felbft. 

grafl bu ba^ SKöbd^en* JRuf fie f)en SDu fennft fte 

Unb toeifet, toie oft fte ©törung fd^on ßebradftt. 1335 

2:em|)el]t fiter 

@o ba^V id^ aud^ unb fd^alt fie tüd^tig au«; 

allein ba« Sid^t^ an |enem, fenem Sanfter ! 

Unb bann: atö furj iä) öor im ^aine ßing^ 

©pringt^ f)up I ein 3D?ann in« braufenb fc^ttum'ge 9Weer^ 

Unb in bemfelben äugenblidC tritt $ero, 1340 

35rei ©d^ritte faum entfernt, au« bem ©ebüfd^» 

^Hefter 

SBenn bu öermutcn toillft, fud^ anbem ©tüfepunft; 
5Bur toa« bir öi)nlxäi, treffe bein ffierbad^t ! 
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Xcmptltinttt 

yinx toa« mir öfjnUd^? (St, td^ fel&' e« fommcnl 

!Dcm 2)icner fei nid^t Urteil nod^ SJerftanb. 1345 

$ Hefter 

JRuf mir 3antl^en* 

Xem^ielMter 

aber, $err, ba« gid^t ! — 

^tieftet 
3antl)cn, faß* id^ bir ! 

ZtmptWUt 

Unb jener SWann, 
5)er fpronfl in« SWcer unb gen abijbo« fd^ioamm? 





«Hefter 


SBie faflft bu? — 


flen äbijbo«? 




2:em)ieI6uter 




SBo^L 




«Hefter 


{Ruf mir 3antl)en. 


Sem^elMter 



3lb))bo«! 



«riefter 
Unb $eron faßc — ! 1350 

(dint Rone aus betn Sufett iie^enb.) 

®ib U)t bieö ©d^reiben, ba^ Don if)rcn (gltem 
5Kur eben !am unb ba« — SBieImcf)r, laß nur — 
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©aß U)X, ba6 iä) bic 35icnerin befd^icb. 

(^et Xtm!ptitiiUtt ah in bcn lunii.) 

SD8a« ift'«, ba6 bicfcr iWamc mid^ burd^fäljrt? 

SBar au« abpbo« nid^t ba« grembcnpaar, 1355 

3)a« iünflft Im $am — ? 2Bat)nftnn, c« nur au bcnfcn I 

Unb bod^ ! 3ft nid^t ba« 3ünfllinö«altcr füljrt 

Utib bleibt nid^t ßem auf I)albcm SBeßc ftel)n, 

9Sor allcm^ too 5Bcrbotnc« lodft? SBcnn fic 

Serfud^t^ ba« Sbenteuer ^u bertef)n, 1360 

33a« mein 33aatt)ifd^entrttt öeftört? — unb $cro, 

Unmiffenb trüge fie be« SBiffen« ©d^ulb. 

Slebftbem, bafe fic nod^ jung unb neu im ?eben, 

SHod) nnbtUt)xt, ju meiben bie ®efaf)r^ 

3a, ju erfennen fie* — ®enufl, ßenug ! 1365 

3n meinem 3nnem reget fid^ ein ®ott 

Unb »arnt mid&, ju öert)üten, eb'« gu fpät 

(^er Xcmped^ttter tft iurüdgefommen.) 

5Run? 

Xtmptitlüttt 

$ero ißlt 3fantt)en nod^ bei fid^« 
Die ^rieftrin rul)t, ßelel)nt auf toeid^en ^fül)l, 
3)a« iKäbd^en fniet öor ü)x unb fprid^t unb tänbelt. 1370 
aWan läßt bid& bitten, ©err — 

^Hefter 

©iejöflem? SBle? 
$eig bu 3antl)en augenblidF« mir nal^n ! 

Xtmptiflüitt 

(fi(3^ nad^ rttcftoärts betoegenb). 

5lur aber — 
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$riefler 

Unb wenn ftill auä) fonft unb flug» 
Der ©af)nrtnn, ber ba« finge SBcib befällt, 
lobt t)eft'ger al« ber Jor^eit »ilbfte« JRafen. 1375 

S antike fontmt. 
Xempel^uier 

6t, fomm nur immer, fomm nur, bu ©efd^müdfte ! 
£)ier fragt man bid^, n^arum fo fpöt bu mad^ft? 

$riefter 

$on allem, n)ad ftd^ ©d^Itmmed je begab 

3fn biefem $au«, fanb id^ bid£) immer miffenb, 

SBelef)rt burd^ SWttfd^uIb, ober Sleugier minbften^. 1380 

9?un melbet man, bafe fic^ in biefer 9lad^t 

SBerböd^tig treiben t)ier am Jurm geregt; 

?lud6 fanb bid^, biefer SWann, ba alle^ fd&ßef, 

92od^ mad^enb unb gefleibet in ben ®ängen. 

3)rum ftef) il^m 9?eb' unb fage, toa« bu toeifet* 1385 

((ScenltemtfK^.) 

Sei allen ©öttem, $err — I 

$riefter 

(iutü(ff))red)enb). 

?a6 bu bie ®öttcr 
Unb forg erft, loie ben SWenfd&en bu genügft ! 

Sßid^tö toeifi td& ja ! S^ f)örte nur Setoegung, 

ein Äommen unb ein ®el)n. 33ie Slad^t toar fd^toül, 

S)a laufd^t^ id^ Dor ber Züx unb ging bann fd^Iafen. 1390 
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XtmptltiüUt 

©0 nennft bu: öor bcr ZÜx, gmci Srcppen t)od&? 
3d& fanb bid^ in bem @anß bor $cro« Kammer» 

3d^ n)ar fo banß, allein; ba toollf id^ ^ero fragen^ 
Ob fic Qti)M, unb ob if)r banß toxt mir. 

¥rtefter 

(fld6 toiebet näl^emb). 

3f(i& aber fage bir: bu follft öcftef)n; 1395 

35enn bab bu toeifet^ geißt mir bcin ftnßftli(i6 3ößen. 

Qtto lommt 
*ero 

SBa« ift benn nur? SBarum berief man un«? 

$tiefltcr 

^ier ift 3antl)e^ bie bn fcnnft ßleid^ mir. 

©ie toirb befd^ulbißt, bab bei näd6t'ßem Dunfel — 

äßan tut il)r tool^I gu biel. 

$riefter 

©0 toeifet bu — ? 

Oero 

§err! 1400 
3d& toetfe nur, bafe ber 2Wenfd& ßar ßem befd^ulbißt, 
Unb üollenb« biefer SWann ift toirren ©inn«. 
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«Hefter 

J)od& ift'« flchJtfe: ein grcmbcr toar am Surm» 

<>ero 

(nadg einet $aufe). 

9lun, ^crr, bidlcid^t bcr Überirb'fd^cn einer ! 

35u fprad^ft ia felbft: in dtergrauer 3cit 1405 

©tieg oft ein ®ott ju fergen SWenfd&en nieber. 

3u 8eba tarn, jum fürftli^en abmet, 

3ur ftrenflöerh)at)rten S)anac ein ®ott; 

SBarum nid^t I)eut? ju i^r? ju un«? 3u tocnt bu toillft? 

(@ie fielet auf bte Ru^ebattC iu.) 

$nefter 
©prad6 ba« ber ©pott? unb bünft ba« ©eiFge bir — ? 

C8u3ant6en.) 

Sflnn, iöxin ober ©d^ulbige^ fieftel^ I 141 1 

Satttüe 

t^roQ bod^ nur $ero felbft* ©ie toolint im Zurm; 
3Bar bort ©erttufd^^ Dentalem fie e^ n)oI)I aud^* 

«rießer 

({id6 ^eronnft^emb). 

^örft bu? 

(btc fld^ gefeit i^at, ^alb ftngenb, ben fto))f in bie 4^anb aeftfi^t). 

©tc toar fo fd^ön, 141 5 

(Sin ^önigdfinb. 

(@))te(l^enb ) 

9hin^ lid^ter ©d^man, flogft bu ju lid^ten ©temen? 

«riefter 
$eroI 
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4>ero 

SBa« Ift? SBcr fafet mid& an? SBa« toillft bu? 

^tieftet 
$aft bu ücrficffcn fd&on? 

SBod man befd^ulbigt {ene, oI)ne ®runb. 1420 

Sei bu nid^t bang, 3öntt)c, frotjen 2KuW 1 

SBcnn alle bid^ öcrlicfecn^ alle fie^ 

3n meiner ©ruft lebt bir ein toarmer äntoalt 

(@ie teieber^oU ffiffenb.) 

SBenn fic bid& quälen, ®ute, fomm ju mir; 

9lun aber qel); fie fpottcn bein unb meiner, 1425 

¥riefter 
«leib no(6 ! 

(Röntge iiegt fid^ iutütf.) 
(3u ^ero. ) 

Du liebteft nie ba^ Tlübden fonft; 

SBol^er ber änteil nun? 

4>ero 

(bie aafgeftanben ift). 

SBa« fragft bu midfe? 
©ie ift ßefränft; braudfet^« ha nod& anbem ®runb? 

$ttefter 

"^oäi toem galt iene nöd^tlid^ bunfle ©tdrung? 
SBarum benn ü)x? 

$riefler 

SBem fonft? 
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S)tc Süfte toiffcn'«; 1430 
^od^ fte k)erfd^A)eigen'd anä). 

^xltfttt 

9lun benn, gu btr ! 2Ran fal() 
3n beinern Surme gid^t bic ganjc ^ad)U 
Zu bad nid^t mef)r. 

^txo 

SBir l^aben i&I genug* 

^xitfttx 
^od^ fie^t'd bad SJolf unb beutet' d^ tote ed mag. 

^txo 
SKag'« benn* 

^Hefter 

aud^ riet id& bir^ ben ©d^ein su meiben, 1435 
!J)en ©d^ein [ogar ! — Diel mtf)v nod^ todt)xm änlafe. 

SBir meiben il)n, bod^ meibet er aud^ und? 

Vriefter 

©prid^ft aud @rfai)rung bu? 

^txo 

SBa« ift bie 3eit? 
SBie lang ift'd nod^ bid 9benb? 

^Hefter 

Unb toarum? 
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SBeil bu ßctoad^t? .1440' 

©0 tft'«» iS)cr aSinb fommt un« Don Oftcn, bcnP i^ 
Unb rui)tg ift bie @ee* 9{un, gute 92ac^t ! 

$riefter 

2lm I)of)en Sage? $cro^ $cro, ©cro I 
SBa« toillft bu, Of)m? 

$defiter 

^ab aKitIcib mit bir fclbft ! 

3(i& fcl)c h)oI)I, um mtd^ qtf)t mond^c« öor, J44S 

!£)ad mid^ betrifft, unb naf) Dielleid^t unb nttd^ft, 
SDod^ faff' id^'« nid^t, unb büfter ift mein ©inn* 
3d^ teilt barüber benfen» 

^rieftet 

$alt borerft f 
J)u fannft nod^ nid^t gurüdC in beine SBol&nunö; ^-" 
@rft f)orrt nodji ein unb onbereö ®efd^ftft. 1450 

*ero 

®efd&öft? 

$Hrfter 

(ftrettö). 

©efd^äft! 
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(OemUbert) 

3)c« neuen ^mtc« SJürbc. 
3fm Jcmpcl Ift — unb bann — Dergafe id)'^ bcnn? — 
SSon bclnen (Sltern fam ein SBricf — bielme^r: 
— SKan tticlbet mir — ein S3ote beiner (gltem, 
JBon tt)nen; fd^eibenb, nod^ gu und gefenbet, 1455 

@et angelangt am öftlid^ äugern Zov, 
5)a« abfd^Iiefet unfern I)eiligcn Scairf ; — 
Sldein bie Sifd^er, bie am ^eere n)oI)nen, 
iD^igtrauifd^ jebem t^remben unb Dielleid^t 
Ser Störungen fd^on funbig biefer 3lad)t, 1460 

@ie toti)xen il^m ben ßintritt btd gu und* 
3fci^ gönne bir bie ^xmbt, gel) bu I)in 
Unb fprid^ ben ÜRann unb f)'6xc, toa^ er bringt 

©0 mu6 id) felbft — ? 

^Hefter 

Ireibt bid^ Verlangen nld^t? 
SBotfd^aft öon beinen (SItem — bann — 

Oero 

3*geöc. 1465 

S)u finbeft n)o()( ben 3Rann bei fenen ^ütttn, 

^od^ tottr' cd ntd^t, unb l)ätt' er fid^ entfernt, 

®o n)irft bu mir fd^on totxttt ipanbeln mttffen, 

«id bu — 

Oero 

(Sd foll gefd^el^n» 

VrieHer 

Sritt nur inbed 
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Sei unfern $aufed toadtxm ©d^affer ein, 1470 

$on bort aM fenbe S)tener, bie il)n fud^en* 

Unb, einmal ba: lag bir ben Vorrat geigen, 

35en man bort fammelt für ber ®öttin 35ienft* 

S)ad letzte geft lieg unfre Senipel nadFt* 

6^ fe()It an SBeiljraud^, Opfergerfte, Sinnen, 1475 

ftannft bu baoon mir bringen, banf ic^ bir'd. 

Dann ober UW id) I)eim. 

«Hefter 

©etoig, n)enn bu 
J)er ^ilflerrny erft einen SBItdP gegönnt, 
3)ie bort gan} nal^ auf fd^Ianfen @äulen ftel^t. 
Slelleid^t birgt unfer äRann ftd^ bort gumeift. 1480 

Sfud^ "fyxbtn Sßaller ftd^, fo l^eigt'd, Derfammelt, 
3)ie femel^er gu unferm Tempel jief)n* 
Iritt unter fte unb fprld& ein nüfeli* SBort, 
3)en Opfern, bie fie bringen, n)of)ne bei; 
Unb fyx^t bu fo bein f)eing ämt bollbrad^t — 1485 

G« »äre benn, ber JRücftoeg gönnte 3^it — 

®enug, $err! beinal^ fagf id^: }u Diel. 

(9tnfd)mei(^elnb.) 

©eftel^' i($ bir'd, id& bliebe lieber l^ier. 

«Hefter 

Dod^ mug ed fein. 

*ero 

aWuöe«? 5»un fo gefd6eV«. 
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Sriefler 

Stimm nur bic neue fjreunbin mit, 3antl)en, 1490 

S)ie bir fo fel)r ßefällt, ba^ fürjt ben SBeg. 

$aft bu bod^ red^t, unb alfo n)ill id^ tun. 

3Qnti)e, fomm unb leite mtd^ ben $fab ! 

3)ein frol) ®efpräd& Ia6 un6 ben SBeg öerfüraen, 

Unb toerb^ id^ müb, fo leil^ mir beinen Slrm. 1495 

S)u aber, ftille SBol^nung, lebe too^l ! 
&f nod^ ber 9benb graut, fe^' id^ bid^ n)ieber. 

SBo bift bu? — ai) I — ©ei ^eute ^ero bu 
Unb bcnh, fprid^ für midb« (Sin anbermal 1499 

©in id& 3antf)c ßem — Unb fei nid^t ßrämlid^, Wrft bu? 

Oant^enS Suaden umfd^ltngenb, ab.) 

^Hefter 

Söl&m' id& ben ®rimm in meiner tiefften ©ruft? 

Äein 3^^ifcl n^^Ö^^ *>'« 3cid^cn treffen ein. 

6in aWann bem Sempel naf), unb $ero toeiß e«. 

Unb einer tQaf^ öon jenen Stinfilinflen, 

Seanber unb Slauflero« l^iefeen fie, 1505 

3)ie, au« abtjbo«, id& im ^aine traf; 

Ob aber fd^on feit lang^ mit ^eud^Ierfunft 

@ie mir'« Derbirgt, ob nun erft l^eute, ieftt erft — 

Stauflero« unb Seanber. SBeldger toar'«? 

(!^te flad^eit 4>änbe vox fl(b ^tngefltettt.) 

3fn gleid^en ©dualen mttg' id^ euer So«. 1510 
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3)te Flamen beibe ä()nlt(i^en @cl)alt§, 

5)ic 3oW bct ?aute glcid^ in ein unb anbcrm, 

2)edfelben Slnfprud^d ieber auf ba^ ©lüdF : 

3nbc« ber eine bod^ ein Sebenber^ öefeelter, 

©ein greunb ein Sotec i\t, fd^on iti^o tot; 1515 

2)enn^ toeil fie fem, leq^ id& bie ©d^Iingen avL9, 

!Die it)n öerberben, febrt ber Äüf)ne toieber» 

Unfeliger! SBa« ftredPteft bu bie §anb 
Sflad meinem ^inb, nad^ meiner ®ötter Si^en? 

(1Rq(^ rütfivärts 9en)enbet.) 

$a, Sllter, bu noc^ ()ier? Sag un^ I^inauf ! 1520 

ßrforfd^en jebe« 3^ic^^n, ba« ber 2at, 
^er nod^ t)erl)üllten, bunfeln gug tritt geigt« 
Äommt bann bie 9?ad^t unb fiebft bu toieber Sidjt — 

Unb bod^, mer toeig, ob n)ir und nid^t getäufd^t? 
3ft 3utraun bltnb, fief)t ärgtoobn leidet ju öiel, 1525 
3um minbeften befef)!' id6 bir, gu jtoeifeln, 
ai« id& bir fage: ©laub'd ! @rfd&ridf nid^t, älter! 
®ei) nur Doran unb ()ffne iene Züx. 

(Ztx Site ge^t betn 2;urme iu.) 

^er VriefTer 

(im 8egTiff, iüm tu folgen). 

fortan fei 9hi!)'. !J)er lorbeit SBer! berflel^' I 

Der aWorgen flnb' e« nid5t* öd fei getoefen. 1530 

(SRit bem Sienei tti bcn Zunn ab.) 
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Stuvit (S^egenb. Sted^t« im ^QSorgrunbe Seanberd &AU. jDoneben 

ein f&aum mit einem ISotiDbUbe. 

92attt(ero8 tommt unb bleibt bor bec ^tttte flehen, mit bem S^u^ auf ben 

Oobeit ftain))fettb. 

Sconbcr, l^ör I SWad^ft bu nid^t auf? — Seonber ! 

JBtö |e^t J)at meme ©orgfalt tl)n be&Kil^rt* 
3f(^ liefe ü)n geftcm obenbö in bcr glitte 
Unb I)cutc tat, bie 3laä)bavn \aQtn% 
®td& no(i^ nid^t auf bie feftöerfd^Ioffne Xüx. 1535 

^0^ qilt% gu toad^en nod^, gu I)üten, forgen. 

SBa« aber sögert er? eö ift fd^on fpöt 
$at allguörofeer ©d&merj — ? 2Bie, ober gjar? 
SSergafe btelletd^t ben ®ram unb feine ?etben 
Unb träumt nun lanfloeftredft? ?eanber, I)o ! 1540 

Sanofd&Iüfer, OI)nefor0 ! ©etm ©onnenöott, 
aWad^ft bu nid^t auf, fo fpreng' iä) bir bie Xüx. 

Sßit allebem bünft^« mid& bod^ fonberbar — 

{fix fel^t buTd^ bie &paUt,) 
Seanber tritt ttoB im ^inteieiutibe auf. 

Seanber 

^ul^up! 

(fit iie^t M toiebec iutact) 

fflaulltto» 

(rafd^ umgeiDenbet). 

SBer ba? greunb ober geinb? 
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Seanber 

(Dortretenb). 

erfd&rccft? 

(Gt trägt einen @tab in bet ^anb unb unter beut Smte ein ^itiettu^, befjen 
eines (inbe er te&^renb beS folgenben in eine ©c^letfe binbet) 

9lattnerod 

3)u felbft? Unb alfo fpöttifdft 1545 

©cnüber bctncm SKcifter, beinern ^erm? 
Unb bann — SBa« bünft mir benn? — SBo fommft bu I)er? 
SBerliefe id^ bi($ nid^t abenb« in ber glitte? 
Unb l()eute — \kl), i^ hjeife, bie ^aä)bavn fagen'« — 
©ing no($ nid^t auf bie feftüerfd^loffne Jür 1550 

SBo fommft bu I)er unb toie? 

(C^r greift mit ber ^nb ^in, um SeanberS Sefd^äftigung au unterbred^en.) 

Seanber 

(iurUcfte^renb). 

aWein ®tab, mein SBimpel, el I 

Sein $aar ift feud^t, bie fd&toeren Äleiber Heben» 

!Du toarft im SWeer. 

Seanber 

SBie bünbiß fd&Iießt ber äßann ! 

(d^t ge^t toä^ienb bes folgenben na(!^ rüdhiärtd jum Saume unb legt @tab unb 
©d^Ietet auf einer (Srber^Ol^ung unter bem Götter bilbe niebet.) 

fflantUtü» 

(feinen Setoegungen folgenb). 

3m äWeer? aBe«I)aIb? S)u hjarft bod& nid&t --? geanber ! 
SBeifet bu? ©ie fenben ©päl)er an^ bon ©efto«, 1555 
an unferm Ufer t)at man ü)vet fd&on gefel^n. 
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SBenn nun fo toüt, bi« über SWeerc^grenje 

3^v WcQ)x>ol)n vtxd^t, um tote biel ftrenger benift bu 

!^Qd denfeitö btr bttmd^t, und feinb bon fe? 

J)er h)är' ein lor, ber irgenb e« berfud^tc^ 1560 

3u ftüricn ftd^ in« aufgefpanntc iWcfe» 

S)ann aber: n)ie? 

Seanber 

(ber toieber itttüdoefommen tft, nad^ rüdtoärts ftnrec^enb). 

»ctoal^rc mir'«, bu ®ott I 

fflantltxo» 

^oä) einmal: tt)ie? J)u »eifet, id^ brad^ ba« ©teuer 

9Son beinern Aal^n, unb alle 3laä)bam l^ielten 

aiuf mein ®efud6 bie ißad^en unterm ©d^Iofe* 1565 

SBenn nun gu ©d^iffe nid^t, toie fonft? 35enn fd^tt)immenb, 

Seanber, fd^toimmenb — ! Äennft bu aud^ ben JRaum, 

2)er trennt Sb^bo«' ©tranb Don ©efto«' Äüfte? 

Äein Sebenber fommt lebenb brüben an; 

Denn l^ielte aud^ bie Äraft, fo ftarren flippen, 1570 

Die reid^en ring«, fo toeit ba^ Ufer reid^t, 

Äein {Rul)eplafe, nod^ Slnfurt, feine ©teile, 

Die fid^re Sonbung beut 

Seanber 
©iel)nur! ©ofd^roff? 

fflaulUto» 

5Run Ja: (gin Ort ift gtoifd^en fd^rfen «lippen. 

Dort mag ein ®Iüdf«Knb, ba« il&n nid&t öerfcl^It, 1575 

^n finftrer 9lad§t, bort mag bem Sanb er nal^m . . 
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©n Zntm ftcl^t ha, borcinft jum ©d^u^ ßcbout; 
3fcfet n)oI)nt blc ^rlcftcriungfrou brin, bic cinft »ir 
3fm $amc fal&tu S)u h)of)I fcttbcnt — Seanbcr I 
8irö nid^t bcin Suß^ ! gu fpät ! S)cnn e« g^ftattb» 1580 

yiun, bu iparft bort |)cut naä)t, ftatt |)ter gu ru!)n, 
ganbft glüdflid^ au« bcu cing'ocn ^lafe bcr gonbung 
Unb ftonbft am lurm, bcu fcud&tcu Slidf empor, 
gicbäugclub mit bem 8i($t iu il)rcr Kammer; 
©al)ft if)rc ©d^attcu an bcn ffiöubeu flitt)n, 1585 

SBcßlüdft, um l^öl)cru ^rct« utd^t, ote bcu lob, 
3m Übermaß bou fo bicl ®Iüdf gu fd^toclgeu. 

Seanber 

armfeliger ! 

VlanfUto» 

S(ud^ bad ! S)te ©d^tlbruug toar gu fd^toad^* 
S)u faljft fte, fprad^ft mit il)r, faubft $au« uub Pforte 
©cöffuet, mbem(f)t, tratft ciu — ? 

Seanber 

cm in feine Srme toerfenb). 

ÜtauIIerodl 1590 
SüI)Ift bu beu ^ug? uub toeigt bu, loer ii)u gab? 

^lattHerod 
SaMb! SDeiu tu6 tft 5£ob I 

Seanbet 

©0 furd&tfam? 
Siauflcro« feig? 

9lantUxo» 

9luu ja, id& fcf)' c« ö)oI)I, toir l^abcu, 
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SDtc ?JIä<jc f)aben tote gctaufd^t. 3<^ furd^tfam, 

S)u fül)n; Seonbcr frol^en SRutt, iWauflero« — 1595 

3(1^ toerbc bo(i& nid^t gar nod^ tocinen foHen? 

SBoI)Ian, gel) in ben 2:ob ! 9htr eined, 

ein einzige« öcrfprid^ mte: SDicfc« SRd, 

5)ic«mal fud^ nur il)n nid^t; bleib fem bon @efto« ! 

!Damit, toenn bu nun baliegft, bleid^ unb falt, 1600 

3d& mir nid^t fagen ntüffe: S)u toax^t% bu, 

5)er treulo« feine greunbe^pflid^t öerfäumt^ 

3I)m felber toie« bie toböefd&toellten fjrlld^te, 

@elbft toob bad SRt^, bad flamntemb il^n umftnQ. 

(Sin ftnle jur Srbe gebeugt) 

Seanber ! 

Seanber 

«iftbufranf? SBa« fommt bte an? 1605 

9lannerod 

^aft bu bod^ red^t, unb fürber aud^ lein Sßort I 

SBer fpräd^' aud^ n)ot)I sunt branbenb tauben 9Reer, 

3um lauten ©türm, beut toilben lier ber SBüfte, 

S)ad ad^tlod folgt ber angebomen ®ier? 

3)aruni fein SBort ! 5ßur, benfft bu irgenb nodj 1610 

S)er fjreunbfd^aft, bie ün« einft — ? 

£eanbef 

StauIIero« I einft? 

Sag ba^ ! & fprid^t bie ^t @d^ein' id^ bte irgenb 
3loä) eine« Hetnen, armen 35ienfte« tocrt. 
Zu mir bie 8ieb' unb öffne fene Züx. 

Seanber 

SBoju? 
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fflautUto» 

3d& bitte bid^» 

Seanber 

SDcr ©d&Iüffel, tocifet bu, 1615 
?ic0t unterm @tein. 

Stu'« felbft» 
Seanber 

(ber bie Süt bei ^ütte geöffnet l^at). 

S« ift öe^el^n. 
IRauneroi^ 

SBol^Ian ! unb bafi id^ banfbar mtd^ ertoeife: 

@el) bort f)inda I 

Seanbec 

3d& nit^t 

SDufoHft! SDumußtl 
S)er ©tärfre tum iä) ftet«, ber ^Itre bin id), 
Unb iefet ftäl^It ©oröe breifad^ meinen arm, 1620 

(Seanber anfoffcitb.) 

©0 fafr i(^ bi(^, fo I)alt^ i(^ bic^, fo brticf^ id& 
Dici& an ben ®runb» ®ef)ord^ft bu toof)!? 

Seattber 

(mit gebrod^enen ftnien). 

$alt ein t 

(i^n loÄlaffenb). 

armfeßger I öon 8ieb' unb SBellen matt ! 
Unb nun l^tnetn f 
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Seattber 

(iurüdtoeid^enb). 

t^üm)al)r, td^ toerbe ntd^t ! 
9lattneroi9 

(i^n anfaffenb unb iurüdbiängenb). 

J)u toirft, bu follft, bu ntufet ! 

Seanber 

Sag ab ! 

* fnautltto» 

SJergcbcn^! 1625 

((St l^at il^n in bie X^ür gebr&ngt, bie er je^t rafd^ an jid^ iie^t) 

5»un au bie Stür ! 

((£r bre^t ben Sd^tüffet) 

Unb fd&totmm bu filuftig toieber I 
3d& toill ate ©d^Iiefeer felbft bie 5RaI)run0 brinöcu; 
S)o(b bog bu nid^t entfornnift, bin id^ bir gut 

Seattbet 

(bon innen). 

yimtltxt^ I 

fflauUtto» 

5«cin! 

Seaitber 

©n SBörtd^en nur I 

5Rtd^t ein« I 
Semtber 

S!)od& toenn mein ^eil, mein geben bran ^dnüp^t, 1630 
Dafe bu mid^ Wrft? 
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Siad dfo mf e^ benn? 

Seanber 

5Rur eine ©poime totit mad& auf bie I^tir ! 
äWcin SDafcin ift bebrol^t, toenn bu'« bertociöcrft* 

9?un, I)anbbrcit öffn' id^ benn. 

(8ttrfltf))rallenb.) 

$a, toad ift bad? 
Seanber 

(ftttrat aus bet $ütte, baS ^au))t mit einem ^elme bebecft, ben €<^itb am Wcmt, 

ein bIo|eS @(!|toett in bei |^nb). 

Äomm an I fomm an ! SBarum nid^t I)ältft bu mid^? 1635 
yiod) ift mir meine« JBater« $elm unb ©d^toert, 
Unb Zob braut iebem, ber fid^ n)iberfe^t ! 

Xov, ber bu bift I unb benift bu, ben gu fydtm, 
SDen alle ©ötter fd^üt^en, leitet i^re SKad^t? 
SBa« mir beftimmt, id^ toitl% id^ loerb'« erfüllen; 1640 
«ein ©terblid^er I)ält ©öttertoalten auf. 

3fl&r aber, bie ü)t rettenb mid^ befd^irmt 
IDurd^ SBeÜenmad^t: 

(er fniet) 

^ofeibon, möd^f ger ®ott ! 
3)er bu bie SBaffer legteft an bie 3^0^^ 
5)en Job mir fd^cud^teft bon bem f endeten SKunb ! 1645 
3eu«, möd^tiö über allen, l)tt)x unb gtofe ! 
Unb Siebedgöttin bu, bie mid^ berief, 
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S)en funblod bleuen, lemenb 2U belel^ren 

S)ie Unberid^teten, toa^ betn ®ebot, 

©tef)t il)r mir bei unb leitet toie bxit)tt ! 1650 

(Xttfpe^enb unb ^iVb unb ©d^toett bon jl(!^ toerfenb, ben^Im no^ Immer auf 

bem |^au))te.) 

Srum leine SBaffen I @uer ©d^utj d^itügt« 
SWit il)in flel)amifd&t toie mit e!)mer fl&ef)x, 
©türj' idö mid& fil^n in 3»itte ber ®efaf)ren. 

(@<!^nea ben ®tab mit bem ©(^leiertud^e aufne^menb unb bte batin getniU>fte 
@d^leife an bte ©fil^t be9 @tabe9 befeftigenb, inbeS er baS anbere (Enbe mit ber 

l^anb baran feWIt.) 

Unb biefe^ £ud^, geraubt t)on J^eiPger ©teile, 
©d^toinö^ id^ ate ffiimpel in bermcffner §anb; 1655 
(Sd n)eift ben SBeg mir burd^ bie SBaffertoüfte I 
Unb Ittfet ein ®ott erreid^en mid^ bie «üftc, 
^flanj' id^, ein ©ieger, e« auf ben erftiegnen ©tranb. 
(Sriieg' id^, fei^9 burd^ eud^ ! Unb alfo fort ! 

(2)a8 Zud^ fCaggenartig fd^toingenb.) 

Slmor unb $pmen, jiel^et if)r boran, 1660 

3d^ fomm^ iä) folg^ unb toäre lob ber britte ! 

(Sr eitt fort.) 
VtaülUtod 

(gr ift bon ©innen ! $örft bu nidfet? geanberl 

(3)te Sßaffen aufne^menb.) 

9lod^ geb^ id^ if)n nid^t auf. Die greunbe fammr id^, 
SBir l^alten il^n, unb Mf ed mit ©etoalt. 

5Dort fd&Ieid&t ein SKonn, ge|)ünt in bunWn SKantel, 
(Sin ©päl^er iened Sempete fd^on bielleid^t. 1666 

3d^ meib' il)n, folge fenem. O mein greunb I 

((Er iiel^t ^, auSttetd^enb, not^ ber enteegengefelten Seite aürfltf.) 
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$Ia4 Dor $eti)« Zutm, toie au Anfang biefee flufauged. 

^ero bmtmtfbie^Smb auf 3ant$en8 €<l^ttlter gelegt. !Z>iener mit (Hefft^ 

folgen. 

Zvaqt bie ©efäße nur I)tnauf gu meinem Ol^m; 
®o0t tl)m — 3l)r totfet ia felbft. — 3d& bleibe l^ier. 

(Sie fel^t fld&O 

2Bor biefer 9Wann bod^, meiner ßltem SBote, 1670 

SBie Hoffnung, toie ba« @Iüdf: man fu($f «, c« fliel^t 

Unb lägt un« fo aurüdP * 

Santlie 

^u gingft fo rafd^* 

4>eto 

9htn, id& bin lieber ba. 

Santl^e 

SBillft bu nid^t Heber 

hinauf in bein ®emad^? 

OeT0 

Slein, nein, nur f)xtt. 

3ff « nod^ nid^t abenb? 

. Sant^e 



4>ero 

(ben fto))f in bie ^anb gefttt^t). 

9hl, nu!(SinuI 1675 

2Der Zem)»e($fiter lommt bon ber (inlen Mte. 

2:eiii)pe((itter 
©0 bift bu f)xtx? aSir l&arrten beiner Hlnaft 
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4>er0 

Sänfift alfo? Btnfift? ^d^ glaub% il^r fpottet mein ! 

®ing id^ ntd^t unt)erU)eiIt, ben Soten fud^enb, 

Der etoiö mir entfd&ttHmb, jeftt I)icr, nun bort. 

Smt abfid^t tatet tfjr'«. SBeife t(^, hniruni? 1680 

Xtmptlfinitt 

!X)er Sote fant auf anbem SBegen l^er, 

!Du toarft faum fort (St tft bei beinern fOfjm* 

4>ero 

Unb il^r lie^t unberid^tet mid^? S)od^ immer ! 
(Sin anbermal toill id^ tool^I ftüger fein* 

2:em)pell|ttter 
3)ein Ol^eim l^orrt im 2:empeL 

©Ol 1685 

(Sr toirb nod^ l^orren, benn id^ bleibe I)ier. 

Xtmptlf^üttt 
3)od^ er befal)l — 

JBefal)! er bir, fo tu'«; 
3d& benfe, fünftig felbft mir ju gebieten* 
®el^ nur ! 

(3u 3attt^.) 

3!)u immer aud^« 

Satttte 

©efleldlft bu irgenb fonft — 
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3d^ ntci&t- — Unb bod^ I SBcnn'« fclbcr Mr öcfttHt 1690 

@ef) nur Ijmauf, bereite mir bie Sampe, 

®iefi JÖI nod^ gu, ö^tuß für biele 3rit. 

Unb fontnit bie maä)t — aUeln/ba« tu' id& felbft. 

(2)ie Reiben gel^n.) 

4>erii 

Unb fomntt bie Stacht — ©ie brid^t ja toirflid^ ein. 
35a Ift mein lurm, bort flüftem leife SBellen, 1695 

Unb geftem toar er ba, unb I)eut öerfprad^ er — 
SBor'« geftem aud^? SWid^ beud^t, e« toär' fo long, 
SWein ^aupt ift fd^toer, bie toirren Silber fd&toimmen, 
35e« läge« ®Iut, bie ©orge Jener 9?ad^t, 
Die feine 9?ad^t, ein Jag in älngft unb SBad^en — 1700 
S)a« liegt h)ie SBIei auf meinem trüben ©inn* 
Unb boä) ein lid^ter $unft in all bem 3)unlel: 
gr fommt ©etoiß? S^iur nod6 bie« eine fSJlal, 
35ann bleibt er fem. — SBer toeiß? — auf lange 3«^. 
Unb fpftt erft^ fpttt — id& muß nur toad^fam fein I 1705 

(2)en Stop^ in bie ^anb (e^nenb.) 
(3)et trieft er lommt mit bem ^em^ell^ilter.) 

^riefier 

©0 fommt fie nid^t? 

(2)er 3:em))eI|ilteT seigt fc^toeigenb auf bie 9lul^enbe.) 

^rieftet 

(m i^ ttetenb). 

$ero ! 
*ero 

(auffd^recfenb). 

«ift bu% mein greunb? 
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^rieflet 
3fd& bin'^, imb bin bein JJreunb^ 

Oero 

(auffle^enb). 

©et mir öcßtüfet I 
^rieflet 

äßir Ü}tA ed leib, bag bu im Sitten fiingft: 
35er ®otc beiner ßltem, toeißt bu tooI)I — ? 

^ero 

^rieftet 

(Sr brad^te ^efe mit, fte liegen 1710 

3n beinern Surmöemad^, — $oIft bu fie nid^t? 

atuf morgen lef id^ fie^ 

¥rie|lfr 

m^t f)eut? 

4>ero 

?»id&t iefet 
^rieftet 

3u toiffen, toie fie leben, reijt bid& nid&t? 

iRur fura x^t% bai fie fd&ieben; fie finb toof)L 

^rie^er 
«iftbufo fidler be«? 
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3d^ bin c«, §crr ! 1715 

auf« 3cttflnt« einer feligen Smpfinbunö, 
2)ie mid^ burd^ftröntt, mein SBefen ftill berflärt, 
S)a6 afie^ bic mir teuer, frof) unb too|)L 

^rtefiet 

SBie oft täufd&t ein ®efül)L 

äßad täufd^te nie? 
«leibt mir bie SBaf)l, mliV id) bie füfere Jttufd&unfl. 1 7 20 

^rieftet 

SBo ift 3(mtf)e? 

^ero 

(Sben ging fie l(|in« 

^rieftet 

iWad^ ben (greigniffen ber legten 5cit 

^ann fie nid^t toeilen mtf)v in unfrent $aufe* 

4>eto 

3fd& faßte bir, bu tuft bem SKäbd^en unred^t 

^tiefler 

!J)od^ toie ertoeifeft bu'«? 

^ero 

3d& glaub' e« fo* 1725 

^tieftet 
auf ein ®tfm aud&? 
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%u^ auf ein ©eftt^L 

Frieder 
^0^ id^ min Alarl^eit, unb ^antl^e fd^eibe* 

Serjeil^ ! 3)u meigt, ha9 lann nid^t ol^ne mid^» 

35ic SWtod^cn ftnb bcr ^ricftcrin bcfol^Icn, 

Unb meine SRed&te fenn' id^ fo toie meine — 1730 

3d| fenne, ^err, mein 9ted^t 

VHeftcf 

XBie meine ^flid^ten; 
S)u iDoQteft fagen fo? 

3^ tooütc, ^tct, 
Unb fag' ed je^t: aud^ meine $f(i(^ten fenn' id^; 
XBenn $flid^t bad alie», »ad ein rul^ig ^erj, 
3m (Sinflang mit ftd^ felbft unb mit ber ISSelt, 1735 
S)em 9ied^t genüber ftellt ber cmbem äKenfd^em 

«riefle? 
S)em 9ted&t ber ©Otter nid^t? 

4>eto 

Sag und nid^t ftügeln I 
®ib beinern «ruber unb bir felbft fein 2:ei(; 
3)ie @5tter ftnb gu l()od^ für unfre 9{ed^te. 

«rieflet 
!Du bift gereift 
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^3bm, $crr, bic ©onnc fd^cint, 1 740 
Unb and) ber Wlonb lägt toad^fen @rad unb ^raut 

^rieftet 

!£)a bu fo ftreng ob beinen Siedeten l^ältft, 
@o mu6 id^ bitten bid^, mir 2U Derjeil^n, 
S)a6 id^ erbrod^en beiner äKutter ©d^reiben. 

Sßad mein ift, ift aud^ beim 

^tieftet 

^ Sollte tDo()I, 1745 

35u läfeft biefen ©rief, ob einer SBomung, 

S)ie er entl)ält 

<>er0 

®en)i6, id^ toerbe. äßorgen. 

^Hefter 

5»ein, l^eut ! SBär'« nid^t 3U Diel, id& bäte bid&, 
3f!)n ie^t gu f)oIen, gleid^» 

^ero 

S)u quälft mid^, £){)m« 
allein, bamit bu fiel)ft — 3ft'« nod& nid^t «benb? 1750 

^riefler 
Seinal^. 

3fd^ i^ole benn bad @d^reiben, 

(mit Derbinblidlem %uihxüd) 
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©amit bu \xe\)% toic fcf)r id& bir gu S)icnft. 

(i(b in ben Zumt.) 

^rieftet 

SRcin 3nncrftc« betocgt \\d), fd^au' id& ftc ! 

@o ftill, fo flug, fo Sbcmnaf; in icbcm, 

Unb immer beud&t c« mir, id^ müfef i\)x fagcn: 1755 

©lief auf I 3)a« Unf)cH fläl)nt, ein «bgrunb, neben bir ! 

Unb bod^ ift fie ju fidler unb ju feft» 

®önn' id& if)r 3«it/ unb taud^t il)r l^eller ©inn 

Stuf aM btn iJIuten, bie if)n {efet umnad^ten, 

S)enft fie auf SRittel nur, if)n gu erretten, . 1760 

ßntaiel^t ben ©traffaam unfrer ©d^Iingen $aft 

Unb ift fo mel)r unb fid^rer bann berloren* 

3toar, muß fie fd&ulbig fein? SBenn ein SJertoegner 
35a« Unerlaubte tollfüfin untemaf)m — 
®ei'« aud^, baß fie berül)rt nad& ^ugenbart — 1765 
9Wu6 im SSerftönbni« fie if)m felbft bie ä^d&en, 
SDie amttel felbft if)m bieten feiner Stat? 

(9Cin flfenfter beS Znwm etfd^eint bte Sam))e.) 

SBa^bort? SDie ?ampe ftra!)It. Unfelig SRftbd^en, 
®ie leud^tet beiner ©träfe, beiner ©d^ulb* 

^er Xem^ell^Ütet tommt 

XtmptlfiüUx 
©ie^ft bu ba« Sid^t? 

«rieftet 

3d& fef)'«, ©prad^ft bu bie gifd&er? 1770 

XtmptlfiüUt 
3a, $err^ ©ie rubem nid^t, toie bu befal^Ift, 
$eut nad^t in« Sßeer, ba« i)od^ gel)t ol^ne{)in. 
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^rieftet 
©0 bcffcr bcnn ! 3)u folge nun, ftc fommt 

(®ie entfernen ftd^ nac^ ber Hnfen (Seite.) 
^ero lommt aurild mit einer fftoUt. 

$tcr ift bcin «rief, gfirnrnft bu tl)n ntci&t? — © fo ! — 
ffiSo fiing er mir nur I)in? — ßr fommt toof)! toieber* 1775 

(®ie ftectt ben Srief in ben ®firte(.) 

SBie \d)'6n bu brennft, ?ampe, meine greunbin ! 
9{od^ ift'd nid^t 9lad^t, unb bod^ qtU aüe» Sic^t, 
!3)ad ringduml^er bie laute Sßelt erleud^tet, 
3?on bir aM, bxv, bu ©onne meiner yiaä)t 
SBie an ber aWutter «ruft f)ämt oHe« SBefen 1780 

?ln beinem Umfrei«^ faugenb beinen @tral)l 

$ier n)in id^ fi^en, toill bein Sid^t beloal^ren, 
3)a6 ed ber SBinb nid^t neibifd^ mir t>erlöfd^t» 
$icr ift e« lül)l, im lurme fd^toül unb fd&Iäfriö, 
S)ic bumpfe ?uft brüdtt bort bie atugen ju; 1785 

^ad aber foll nid^t fein, ed gilt, ju mad^en. 

(<Sie filt.) 

@ie {)aben mid^ fieplagt ben langen Zaq 
mt kommen unb mit ®tf)n. md^t abfid^tlo« ! 
»Hein n)edl)alb? SBarum? 3d^ toeig ed nid^t. 

(Sen fto)>f in bie ^nb gefcntt.) 

35od& immerl)in f J)rttdft erft nid^t mtt)v bie ©tim, 1790 
Grf enn' W^ tool)L Unb bann — foII aud^ — toenn nur — 

(Sm^orfal^renb.) 

SBa« ift? SBer tommt? — 3d^ bin allein. SDer SBinb nur 
8Be!)t fd^ärfer bon ber ®ee. — ®o beffer benn 
Sreibft bu ben $oIben frttl)er and @eftabe. 
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I)ic Sompc brennt nod& l)eIL ^fut, tocr h)irb träumen? 
^eUauf unb frifd^ ! ber Siebe füge SQad^t. 1 796 

(2)en Stop^ toieber in ble ^nb geftült) 

@enau befe{)n, toollf id^, er Iftme ntd^t. 

3f)r Srgtool^n Ift ßemecft, fic lauem, fpttl^n* 

^em fic ll)n träfen — mitleiböollc ®ötter ! 

S)rum toär' c« beffer h)oI)I, er fäme nid^t* 1800 

allein, er mn\d)i% er flel^te, bat^ er toiir«* 

^omm immer benn, bu guter SUngling, fomm I 

3f(^ n)in bid^ fßttn iDie ber jungen @d^ar 

!Die ©lüde fd^ü^t, unb niemanb foH bir nat)n, 

9tiemanb, atö id^ allein, unb nid^t }u fd^äb'gen; 1805 

Söetml)f I betoal^r^ I — 3d& bin bod& müb» 

(g« fd&mergt ber gufe. 8öft niemanb mir bie ©d&ul^*? 

(®le iiel^t einen ^uB auf bie Stu^ebanl.) 

^ier brüdtt e«, l^ier. ^at mid^ ein ©tein öerlefet? 

(9Cu(l§ ben sttieiten fjfuft an ftd^ iiel^enb, in l^albliegenber ©teSuno.) 

8Bie füfe, toie tool)! I — .Komm, SBinb ber 5Wad&t, 

Unb nif)Ie mir bad Sug', bie l^eigen SBangen! i8ia 

jfommft bu aud^ ttber^ SHeer, bon tl^m* 

Unb, 0, bein SRaufd^en unb ber SBIätter Sifpeln, 

SBie SBorte Hingt e« mir: Don il^m toir, il^m, öon if)m. 

^eit au^ bie ©d^toingen, I)ülle fie um mid^. 

Um ©tim unb $aupt, ben $atö, bie müben Srme, 181 5 

Umfaßt umfang ! 3d^ öffne bir bie ®ruft — 

Unb fommt er, fag e« an — ?eanber — bu? 

(?ottfe.) 

ICei 2;em))ell^üter !ommt lauf c^enb auf ben S^^' leintet i^m bei ^ t i e fi e t, 
bei am Eingänge beS XurmeS fte^en bleibt 

Xtmptlfiüttx 

(fld^ bei Sht^ebanl nä^entb, mit geb&m)>ftet ®timme). 

$ero ! — ©ie fd&Iäft. 
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^rieftet 

SJom Jumtc ftralilt ba« Steigt, 
3)cr ®öttcr ©türm bcriöfd&c beinc flamme I 

((Er gel^t in ben Xutm.) 

Stetn^ell^äter 

SBa« finnt er nur? SWir toirb fo bang unb fd^lücr. 1820 
^tnn iä) ntd&t fprad^ — unb bod&, tote fonnt' id& anber«? 
!Dort gelten SWftnner mit be« 5iWau0« JRefeen* 

(@i(i^ ber redeten ®eUe nä|emb.) 

SBad fci^afft il)r bort? SBorb eud^ benn nid^t ßeboten^ 

3u bleiben f)entt nad&t bem SWeere fem 

3n eurer glitten feftberfd^Ioffnen JKöumen? 1825 

(durüdlommenb.) 

©ie meinen, c« gibt ©türm* 5Wun, ®ötter, toaltet ! 

(3um 2;urm em))otbU({eiib.) 

S)ic Sampe toirb betoegt» er felbft ! — Unfelig SKitbci^en, 
ertoad^tfie?. Stein* ®o toamet bid^ fein Iroum? 

(^ero madfyt aufatmenb eine Setoegung unb f!n!t bann tiefer in ®(!^(af. 3)aS 

i^aupt gleitet aus ber unterftttlenben^anb unb tul^t auf bem Oberarme, inbe« 

ber untere 2:eil f (j^Iaff ^inab^Öngt. (SS ift bunlel gekoorben. ) 

XtmptlfiüUt 

md) fd^aubert* SBel) ! ^ätf id^ mein Oberfleib l 1829 

S)er trieft er lommt iU'.ücC. 

^Heftet 

8Ber fprid^t? «ift bu'«? — «omm mit ! & finft bie 5»ad&t 
Unb brütet über ungefd^el^ne S)inge* 

(8tt ^«0 l^intretenb.) 

9lun, ^immlifd^e, nun toaltet eure« Slmt« ! 
3)ie ©d^ulbigen I)ält 2Keer unb ©d^Iaf gebunben; 
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Unb fo tft eure^ ^riefterd SBerf DoIIbrad^t. 

Dad $oIs gefd^id^tet unb bad Seil geaücft, 1835 

SBcnb' id^ mid& ob. Strcfft, ®ötter, felbft bo« Opfer ! 

Onbem er flti^ ium fjfoctsel^en Mendel, fOJU bei eovi^ng.) 



fünfter 2luf3ug 



$Ia4 toor $eröd 2:ttnn, loie jum @4Iu6 be« bödmen aufjuge«. 

(Sd ift 3)^orgen. 

9eim fCufaiel^en bed SSotl^angeS ftel^t $ er o in ber SRitte bet Sttl^ne, ben ^erab« 
gef unf enen fto^f in bie ^nb geftült, bot ^d^ l^inftatrenb. 3 a n t ^ e lommt 

©tcl)ft bu nod^ immer bo, öW<^ unbctocöt, 

Unb ftorrft auf c i n c n ^unft? tomm mit in« SBälbd&cn ! 

S)ic ?uft I)at ausgetobt, bic @cc 0cl)t rul)ifl» 

©od^ Ijörtcft bu ben 2lufrul)r f)cutc nad^t? 1840 

Oero 

Ob id^ öel)ört? 

Saittte 

^u marft fo lang I)ier außen. 
3Jüor enblid^ I)örf id^ Iritte über mir; 
3)od^ leud^tete lein Sid^t aM beiner Kammer* 

ÄeinSid^t! feingid^t! 

^antlte 

S)id^ martert ein ®el)eimnid* 
SBenn bu^d bertrauteft, leidster trügeft bu^ö. 1845 

(grrietft bu^« ettoa fd^on unb fragft mid^ bod^? 
^ follte toad^en I)ier^ bod^ fd^Iief id^ ein. 

113 
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& toax fd^on Stacht, ba tocdte nttd^ ber @tiirm; 
&äßHxti ffixi^ ed um mtd^ ^er, t)erldf(l^t bie Sontpc 
9ßtt lo^Qeriffnetit ^oor, tont SBtnb hwcäftDcf^t, 1850 
;^ td^ ^bunu Aein Stc^t ! 9K(^t 3:roft imb ^Ufe. 
Saut iamntemb, auf ben Anten, fanb mid^ ber Za^. — 
Unb bod^, unb bennod^ — ! 

9rme f^reunbin ! 



Oero 



arm? 



Unb bennod^ ! ©tel^ t ^te ©Stter ftnb fo fiut ! 

3^ fd^Iief faum ein, ba löfd^ten fie bad Sid^t 1855 

Seim erften ®tta\)l be» Za^^ fyiV W^ befel)n, 

aroit l^eifeem, trodfnem äuq' burd^forfd^t bie ?ampe: 

Aein $unbertteil be^ Öle^ tmx Derbrannt, 

S)er ^od^t nur faum gefd^toftrat. Alar n>ar e^, flar: 

taum fd^Iief id^ ein, Derlöfd^te fd^on ba« Sid^t 1860 

S)ie ©dtter ftnb fo gut ! ©efd^al) e» fpäter, 

(k^on i^ loesttetenb, Dor ftc^ l^in) 

@o gab ber greunb fid^ I)in bem toilben 9Reer, 
!Der @turm ereilte xf)n, unb er toar tot 
©0 aber blieb er l&eim, gelodtt bon feinem S^^^^t 
Unb ift ßcrettct, lebt ! 

S)u fd^einft fo fidler. 1865 

S^ bin eö, benn Id^ bin* 2)ie ®ötter finb fo ßut ! 
Unb loa« toir fe{)Iten, ob n)ir und berfel^n. 
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®ie Iflfd^en ed mit feud^tent i^inger aud 

Unb n)el)ren bem SSerberben feine ^^reube* 

S^ aber toin, fo jefet al« fünffge 3cit, 1870 

Slud^ it)nen Itnblid^ banfbar fein baflir, 

Unb mand^ed, idq^ nid^t red^t bielleid^t unb gut 

Unb if)ntn nid^t flenel)m, e« fei berbeffert^ 

3unt minbeften entfd^ieben; benn bie ®ötter^ 

@ie finb bem geften^ bem (gntfd^iebnen I)oIb» 1875 

9?un aber, SWäbd^en, tritt bort an bie «nfurt ! 

©ief), ob bein 8[ufl bie Äüfte mir erreid^t ! 

3)a« feFfle ^enfeit«, too — fd^au gen Hbijbo« ! 

3fd^ l^ab'« au^ meinem lurm nur erft berfudjt, 

3)od& lagen 9?ebel brauf. 5Run ift'« tool^l f)M. 1880 

SBillft bu? 

(@le fe^t {t(^.) 
(nadi bem ^^iiUergrunbe gel^cnb). 

S)od^ fie{) I (Sd brad^ ber ®turm ben ®traud^, 
!Der bort am i^u^e mttd^ft bed Sturme, unb liegenb 
35ertt)el)ren feine ä^cige mir ben Iritt 

*ero 
(grf)eb bie 3tt)eige nur 1 »ift bu fo trag? 

Sant^e 
9lod^ tropfen l^ängen brau* 

(SRit bem f^u^e am »oben l^inftieifenb.) 

Stud^ 2:ang unb SReergrad 1885 
SBarf au« bie ©ee» — Gi, SWufd^eln, bunte« ©pieljeug I 
S« pflegt ber @turm bie ^Trümmer feine« SotM 
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^icrl^er ju ftreun. — Da« Cnbe eine« Tadß ! 

& ift fo fd^mer. (Sin Saftenbe« Don rücfbftrtd 

^It e« am ©oben feft — gürtoal^r, ein ©d^Ieier ! 1890 

^aft fileid^t e« ienen^ bie bu felber trftgft; 

3u ©d^Ieifen eingebunben beibe (Snben, 

9lad^ Sßintpelart. @iel^ ju ! bielleid^t erf ennft bu'«« 

SDoiJ^ ift e« f eud^t, fonft toürf id^ bir"« al« »alL 

Sa6 ba« @etftnbel^ lag I (Srl)eb bie Steige. 1895 

Santlpe 

@ie finb fo fd^ioer. O totf), mein gute« $Ieib ! 
9htn, benr id^, fyiW id^ fie. (Si fa ! fte toeid^en. 
2:ritt felber nur l^ergu* ^d) fyiltt. @d^au ! 

(@te ^ bie auf ben 9 oben ^eiabl^ngenben B^^iflc iufammengefaftt unb em^ 
pot^tffihtn. £eanbet liegt tot auf bec Knfuit. ) 

*ero 

(auffte^enb). 

3d^ lomme benn. — (gin 9Kann ! — Seanber ! — SBel^ ! 

i9ta^ bom aurfitfeilenb.) 

Setrogne unb Betrüger meine äugen I 1900 

3ft'« toirflidö? fflal^r? 

3ant|e 

(bie mit SRil^ Aber bie Btoeige nad^ rttAo&rtS geba<ft). 

O mitreiböolle ®ötter ! 

Z>er ^rieflet Kommt bon ber teilten 6eite. 
^titfitt 

aSeld^ dommerfamt tönt burd^ bie ftille Suft? 
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(tu Santlett). 

(Sant^e (ä^t bie Bmeige fallen, bte Sei^e ift (ebetft ^o, htm Ißriefter ent- 
gegen nnb bemüht, iftm bie ^nifiit nadg ittcttoftttS bu benel^men.) 

äWcin O^eim, bu? 
@o früt) im grcicn? 3)o(i& ber lag ift fd&öm 
SEBir Sollten eben beibe — freubig — frof) — 1905 

(€ie flnft, bon Sant^n unterftfi^t, su iBoben.) 

^Heller 
SBa« &)ar, kimd ift 0ef(i^el)n? 

aantüe 

(mit ^ero befc^äfttgt, nQ(!^ bem Straud^ seigenb). 

O, $err ! mein $err I 

$tie{ter 
(gr!)eb bie ä^^iß^ ' ©d^nell I 

(es 9ef(^ie§t.) 

©ered^te ®ötter ! 
3I)r nal)mt il^n an. @r fiel Don eurer $anb I 

(nod^ immer bie S^^^ ^altenb). 

ßrbarmt fid& niemanb? Slirgenb« Seiftanb, $ilfe? 

^Hefter 

8ag ba^ unb lomm ! 

Onbem er fte anfa|t.) 

$5rft bu? unb fd^meig ! Gmtfänt 19x0 
(Sin eingiß SBort t>on bem, toa« bu t)emal(mift — 

(®i(i^ 9on i^ entfemenb, laut.) 
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Gin grember ift ber Tlann, ein Unbefannter, 

S)en aud bad 9}2eer an Mefe ^üfte marf ! 

Unb icnc ^ricftrin fant bei feiner Seid^e, 

XBeil ed ein äßenfd^, nnb meti ein SRenfd^ erblid^, 191 5 

S)er X e m V e 11^ tt t e t nnb meutere 2) i e n e t flnb lion ber redeten Seite oefomtnen. 

¥defler 

8m ©tranbe liegt ein loter. ©el&t, erl^ebt if)n, 
S)afi feine i$reunbe fommen unb ü)n fel)n* 

(2)iener ge^ auf ben @trau($ iu.) 

Stielet ]()ier. S)en 2:urm l^erum. 9ttd)t9 an ber 9nfurt. 

(2)tenet auf bei linlen @ette ab. 3n ber f^olge fielet man burd^ bie Slfittec Vn^ 

ieid^en i^rer Oefd^Sfilgung. Cnblic^ loiib ber @tratt(4 enq^otse^ben unb 

befeftigt; too bann ber 9Ia^ leer erfd^eint) 

XtmptlfiüUt 

aelfe). 

©0 iff « benn — ? 

^rieftet 

©d^toeig ! 

XtmptliiüUx 

yinx, ©err, um bir ju melbcn : 
Der ültre jener beiben Sünglinöe, 1920 

!&ie bu h)ol^I fennft, mir fanben il^n am ©tranb, 
Iroftlofen Jammer«, fud^enb feinen JJreunb. 
S)ie !£)iener l^alten il^n. 

^rieftet 

Sü^rt il^n |)erbei. 
©at er bie greil^eit ßleid^ bertoirft unb mefyc, 
©ei'« i!)m erlaffen, bringt er jenen l&eim. 1925 

(Xem)ierb1lter na^ ber redeten @ette ab.) 
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(du 4^^0' ^t^ ^^ ntit 3aitt|en8 ^Ufe aufgerichtet unb einige Schritte nac^ Dom 

$ero! 

4&CtO 

©er ruft? 

^Hefter 
dfd^bin'«. 5Du l^5re mid^ I 

(f^ mi^ tütftDSrtf bHtfenb, an Satit^) 

SBo ift er ]()in? S(mtf)c, m? 

Omlrl 

9fie|tef 
35a'« nun öcfd&cl&n — 

Oero 

®efd^el)en? 9lein I 

Ißtiefter 

(SdiftI 
3)ie ®5tter laut ba« bluf ge 3^dni9 gaben, 
SBic fcbr fic iümttt unb iDic grofe bcin gcl)l, 1930 . 

©0 lag in !£)entut und bie ©träfe nel()men; 
!Dad Heiligtum, ed teile nid^t bie 2ßafel, 
Unb em'ged ©d^meigen bedCe, loa« gefd^el^m 

4>efii 

9$erfd^loeigen id^, mein ®IM unb mein Serberben, 
Unb freöelnb unter greblem mid^ ergel^n? 1935 

Sludfd^reien toill W^ bwc^ bie toeite SBelt, 
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9Bad xä) erlitt, toa^ id^ befag, berloren, 

9ßa^ mir gefd^el)n unb toie fie mid^ betrübt 

Sertoünfd^en bi(^, hag ed bie Sßinbe i^öreti 

Unb l)xn e^ tragen t)or ber ®ötter Sl^ron. 1940 

J)u toarft'«, bu leßteft tüdüfd^ if)m ba« 5ßefe, 

3(i^ }og ed }u, unb ba tx>ax er t)erloren I 

SBo brad&tet il)r if)n f)in? — id& toill ju if)m ! 

!^er Xein))el^tttet unb mel^rere S) i en er führen 91 a u f (e t o d ^bei. 7>tx 
Vü&diUx ge^ gleid^ batauf nad^ ber linten ©eite ab. 

$a, bu, 3ünoIinö ! ©ud^ft bu beinen fjreunb? 

I)ort lag er, tot ! ^ie tragen if)n öon bannen. 1945 

O ©d^nterj ! 

^ero 

9}ingft bu bie ^änbe, ba 'd ju fpttt? 
Du ftounft? SDu Haflft ! 3fa, löfföer greunb ! 
(Sr gab fid^ l^in bem toilbbetoegten äßeer, 
SJefd&üfet bon feinem $elfer, feinem ®ott, 
Unb tot fonb id^ il^n bort am @tranbe liegen* 1950 

Unb fragft bu, toer'« getan? ©iel() ! 3)iefer I)ier, 
Unb id^, bie ^riefterin, bie Jungfrau — ®o? — 
äßenonber^ $ero, id^, toir beiben taten'^* 
9ßit fd^kuen fünften lieg er mid^ nid^t rul^, 
Vertagte mir SBefinnen unb (Srl^olung; 1955 

3fd^ aber trat in ^nb mit il^m unb fd^Iief* 
3)a fam ber ©türm, bie Sampe löfd^f er au«, 
!J)a« aWeer crregf er toilb in feinen liefen, 
S)a jener fd^toamm, öon feinem Sid^t geleitet: 
!Die fd^margen SBoIfen l()ingen in bie ©ee, i960 
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3)a« SRccr crHomm^ be6 ©d^abcii« frof)^ bic SBoIfcn^ 

S)ic ©tcmc Wfd&tcn au«, ringsum bic 9?ad&t 

Unb icncr bort, bcr ©d^tDimmcr fergcr Siebe, 

9«ci&t Siebe fanb er, SKitleib nid^t im 8111. 

©ie Slugen f)ob er gu ben ©öttern auf, 1965 

Umfonft! ©ie I)örten nid^t, toie?— ober fd^Iiefen? 

!Da fanf er, faul ! Slod^ einmal ob ben SBogen, 

Unb no(i& einmal, fo ftarf toar feine ®Iut, 

^oä) allgumöd^tig gegen t()n ber Sunb 

S5on geinb unb greunb, t)on Raffern unb ©eliebten: 1970 

S)a« SKeer ti)at auf bm ©d^Iunb, ba lüar er tot I 

O, lä) toin toeinen, toeinen, mir bie äbem öffnen, 

35i« krönen mid^ unb Slut, ein SWeer, umgeben, 

©0 tief toie fein«, fo grauenl)aft toie fein«, 

®o töblidö toie ba^ SKeer, ba^ ü)n öerfd^Iungen f 1975 

dlaufUto» 
Seanber I mein milbgefinnter greunb ! 

©ag: er toar alle« ! SBa« nod^ übrig blieb, 

g« finb nur ©d^atten; e« gerföllt, ein Slid^t«. 

©ein Stern toar bie Suft, fein ?lug' bie ©onne, 

©ein Seib bie Äraft ber fproffenben Statur; 1980 

©ein itben toar ba^ geben: beine«, mein«, 

SDe« SBeltalte geben, äl« toir'« liefeen fterben, 

35a ftarben toir mit il)m. Äomm, löffger greunb, 

Äomm, laß un« gel)n mit unfrer eignen ?ei^e. 

S)u I)aft gtoel Kleiber, unb bein greunb l&at fein«, 1985 

®ifa mir bein Äleib, toir toollen il)n beftatten. 

(9tatt!Ieroft nimmt feinen ÜbertouTf af>, Sant^e empfangt i]|n.) 
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9hir einmal nod^ berttl^ren feinen Seib, 
S)en eblen 8eib, fo boll Don iDarmem Seben, 
ffion feinem SDhxnbe fangen dtat nnb Zxo% 
S5ann -t Sü, toa« bonn? — 3u il^m I 

(dum ;i;em)>cI$ttteT, ber itttüdgetommen ift.) 

SSertoeigerft bu'«? 1990 
3fd& toill au meinem grennb ! SBer I)inbert'«? 3)u? 

(®ie ma(^t ctne l^eftifle OetDegung, bann {tnfen ^npt unb Vnne frafttoS l^erob. 

Sant^e tvta i^r beifte^n.) 

Oero 
9a^ mid^ I ^er SRorb ift ftarf, unb id^ l)aV ibn getötet. 

(9(b na(^ ber Hnlen eeite.) 



5olgi()rI 



^rieftet 

(itt ^anf^), 

Oant^ gebt) 



^Hefter 

(itt StanlTeroS). 

3)u bleib ! 2)ein ?eben ift öertoirft; 
S)o(iJ f(|enr id^ birt, bringft (^eim bu jenen Zoten 
Unb fd^meigft bein Seben lang, ßamft bu allein? 1995 

fflautUto» 
aWir folgten greunbe bon ber Äüfte jenfeit«. 

fßtitfttx 

$alt fie bereit. — SBo brad^tet ibr ibn l^in? 

XtmptlfiüUt 
3um lempel, $err. 
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Sßorum 3um Siempel? fprtd^I 

Xtmptlfiüitt 
@o XüxW^ ber Sraud^, 

SBiir« fo ber «raud^, toof)Ian ! 
S)tc Srttud&e muß man l^altcn, pc finb gut. 2000 

Unb nun ju ü)x I Sntfcmt bic ©törung crft, 
Segt milb bie 3^it ben Salfam auf bie Sßunbe. 
3a, bic« ®efül)l, im crftcn «"cim crftidPt, 
^ttmfyct bor {ebem jtDeiten bie ^exlodtt, 
Unb l^cilifl fürbcrf)tn — Äomm mit I 3^x folgt, 2005 

(«Sc a(.) 



^9 Smiere be6 Sempetö. ^er STHttelgrunb bwcd^ einen atoifd^n 
©ttulen l^bl^genben Sor^ng gef(|loffen. auf ber redeten 
©eite be« ^orgnmbe« eine ^ilbfttule Smor«, an beren Hrm ein 

^lumenfrana ^ngt. 

Wlttih^tn tommen, mit Burec^tftellen Don OtifergefttBen uiib %6ne^men Don 
Stnmcngetoinben befc^&ftigt 3wei baDon n&^em fi(^ bem Qor^ange. 

((ommt). 

O, laßt fic, faßt ! flörait i^r bie furje dtnf)' l 

SSJie mag fic trauern um ben Jenem, ®utem 

@ie fanb ben Ort, too man if)n I)inöebrad&t, 

Slinbfül^Ienb au9, bon niemanbem belef)rt, 

Unb ftürgte auf bie ^nie unb loeinte laut, 2010 

mt il&re« atem« SBef)n, mit if)ren Srftnen 

3um Seben il^n ju rufen ofyxe gurd^t bemtt^t* 

S)o(i^ ate er be« nid^t ad^tet, loeil er tot. 
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!X)a bMtrf fte ftd^ auf ben Srblagteii l^m, 

2)ie teure 9ntft mit i^rer 9ntft bebecfenb, 2015 

^Den 9Runb auf feinen 9Runb, bie $anb in i^rer. 

@eitbem nun ift i^ Alagelout berftunnnt; 

^0^, fßnl^f t4, fsmmelt fie nur neue Aroft 

3u tiefrem 3ammer* — 9hin, id^ koill aud^ nintmer 

Sin Sieb mir kDitnf^en, loeber idit nod^ fonft; 2020 

9ef[^ ift IDO^I fc^n, allein borlieren — ! 

2>er 9 r t e fl er (onnt nit bcK X em )i e 1 1 fl t e r ttsb SInllecDS. bem me^Rce 

fSxtuvht folgen, t»oit bcc rd^ften @ette. 



SBo ift fte? 

J)ort. 



Vrlellet 

3ft«t|e 

iPfielle? 
3iel^t auf ben Sor^ang I 

3«»t|e 



fßriefter 

Sfuf, W i<^/ auf! Unb (galtet fem ba« Soff. 



©err! 



^Oer $orl^0 toirb oufgejogeit. ^ie (SeOa erf4<mt| gu ber btde 

breite Stufen emporfa^ren. 

(8 e a it b e r liegt auerftber auf einem niebem Xrogbette. 4^ e t o in einiger (Ent^ 
f enntng auf ben Stufen, ba(b liegenb auf ben reiften 9rm gefiübt, toie neugierig 

na^ bem Xoten ^inblidtvh,) 

9He|ler 
$ero! 

4>eto 

©er ruft? 
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3fd& bin'«» Äomm, f)tcr ! 

4>eto' 

SSatum? 

(@te fte^t auf unb trttt ^u beit BrüBeit bec Xrogballte, ben Soten imnterfoict be- 

ttad^tenb.) 

^rieftet 

®cnu0 toaxb nun öeHaßt ob iencm JJrcmbcn ! 2025 

SBa6 fci^affft bu bort? 

3ä) \innt, ^crr ! 

^fiefter 

SDu finnft? 
Oero 

(nad^ tootn lommenb). 

SBad nur bad Seben fei I 

6r n)ar fo iugenblid^, fo fd^dn^ 

©0 übcrftrömenb bon bc« SDafcinö Sülle, 

5Run ließt er falt unb tot» 3^ f)aV^ öerfud&t, 2030 

3fd^ legte feine §anb an meine ©ruft, 

5Da füf)If id& Äälte ftrömen bi« gum ©ife be« geben«, 

3fm ftarren äuöe gf,iü)tt feine ©el)e» 

amd^ fd^aubert» aSeI)t 

^tieftet 

aWein ftarfe«, toadfre« SWäbd^en. 
@o toieber bu mein ^inb I 

(3u DtoutletoS.) 

J)u tritt I)inju! 2035 

ßrfennft bu beinen greunb? 
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(St tft% er toar"«* 

$ Hefter 

iRun fomm. 

4>eni 
SBarum? 

^rieftet 
@te tragen il)n nun fort. 

*eni 
^Hefter 

SBo^fai? 

^tieftet 

9lad^ feiner Heimat. 
<>ero 
®ebt einen SWantel mir. 

$rie|ter 
8Bo}u? 

^ero 

3]^m folgen* 
Sft er gleid^ tot, fo toar er bod^ mein $reunb* 2040 

Um ©tranbe toill ici^ tDol^nen, mo er rul^t. 

UnmöBli*! !Dtt Wcibft l^ier 1 
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4>ero 

©icr? 

^Hefter 

^rtcftrtn^ l&lcr I 

@o lagt an unferm Ufer xf)n begraben, 

SBo er erblid^, too er, ein S^oter, laq, 

8[m guße meine« lurm«» Unb JRofen follen 2045 

Unb toeiße gilien, öon Sau befeud^tet, 

äuffproffen, too er liegt 

Vriefter 
S(ud^ ba« foll nid^t. 

<>eni 

ffiie? mm? 

$rief(er 
(Sd barf nid^t fein« 



$rie|ler 



(Sd barf nid^t? 



5»einl 



9htn benn, id^ l^ab^ gelernt, ©eloattigem mid^ fügen. 

2)ie ®ötter Sollten'« nid^t, ba rttd^ten fie'«. 2050 

9iel)mt il^n benn I)in ! Seb tool)!, bu fd^öner dfüngling I 

3d& möd^te gern nod^ faffen beine JRec^te, 

SDod^ toag' id^'« nid^t, bu bift fo eife^falt 

Ste S^m^^ nur, ote ^fanb beim le^jten ©d^eiben, 

SHmm biefen Äranj, ben ©ürtel löf id^ ab 2055 
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Unb W i^n bir utd @tab. SDu fd^dne« »Üb, 
911% )Dad td^ )t)ar, )m^ td^ befag, bu l^aft e«, 
9ttmm Qud^ bad d^i^^n, ^(^ i><^^ SBefen bettu 
Unb fo gefd^müdt, leb tt)ot)I ! 

(einige nS^em ftd ber Snd)e.) 

Unb bennod^, fytlt ! 
©cib tfir fo xa\d)? — Unb bcnnod^, bcnnod^ nid^t ! 2060 

(3ut Saläre tretenb.) 

Site toicber bid^ gu fc!)n, im geben nie ! 

3)er bn einl)er0inöft im ©etoanb ber Slad^t 

Unb Sid^t mir ftraf)Iteft in bie bunHe ©eele, 

auf blül)en mac^teft aU\ lüa« !)oIb unb gut, 

S)u fort bon f)xtt an cinfam bunfeln Ort, 2065 

Unb nimmer fiel)t mein led^jenb Sug' bid^ toieber? 

35er Jag loirb fommen unb bic ftille ^ad)t, 

3)er 8enj, ber ^erbft, be« langen ©ommer« greuben, 

35u aber nie, Seanber, prft bu? — nie ! 

9?ie, nimmer, nimmer, nie I 2070 

(@i(l| an bei fßafixt niebertoerf enb uvh baS ^aiu>t tn bie ftifTen toecbergenb.) 

9laitneriii9 

$ab2BitIeib,^errI 

3fd&]^abe2WitIeib, 
!De«l&aIb errett^ id^ fie* 

C8tt ^en) ttetenb.) 

(Sd ift genug. 
*eni 

(mit Seiftanb fid^ auftid^tenb). 

®enug? 
aWeinft bu? genug I — 2Ba« aber foH id& tun? 
<Sr bleibt nid^t l^ier, id^ foll nid^t mit 
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Si) toill mit metner ®öttin mi(§ beraten» 2075 

^Jantl^e, leitet mid^ ju tl)rem 2I)ron; 
©0 lanß^ bertil)rt ifjn nid^t* 

(du Staufletitf.) 

SSerfprid^ e« mir ! 

®ib mir bie ^anb barauf» — ^a, judft bu? ®elt ! 

!Da6 tat mir ber, bein greunb ! — ^u bift fo toorm» 

SBie tDO% tote gut ! — 3u leben ift bod& füfe! 2080 

9?un aber lafe ! — 2Ber loärmt mir meine $anb? 

Santf)e, fomm ! — 3)od^ erft jiel^ mir ben ©d&Ieier 

^iniDeg Dom a[nfl^ 

3aittl)e 

^ein ©d^Ieier btdt bein $aupt. 

3fa fo f — .Komm benn I Unb xtix, berül)rt il)n nid^t ! 

^antfit 

(bie 4>ero angefaßt l^at, sunt ^efler). 

O, ^err, ber groft be« lobe« ift mit il)r* 2085 

$riefter 
Ob 2:0b, ob geben, toeife ber Srjt alleim 

äatttifte 

(^erott leitenb). 

©ielö l^ier I — $eb nur ben gufe !— J)u loanfft. — 9hir l^ier ! 

(^ero beftetfit, bon ^antl^en gefUl^rt, bie Stufen. Sin Zeil bet Sungfrauen fo(gt 
il^, ftd^ in einer l^erablauf enben Steige auf ber redeten Seite auffteOenb, bie ü^xU 
gen treten unten auf bie lintt Seite^o ba| bie Xragba^re bon ilnen becbeift rnirb). 

^rieftet 

(l^Iblaut). 

ail^r bringt inbe« il^n fort I 
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fHanlltto» 
Sebenit! 

^rieftet 

(&€ mug. 

^tf)xt ftc jurüdt, fct icbc ©pur bcrfd^tounbcn* 

!J)em geben ßtlt'«. 

9laufler0d 

üßol^Ian ! 

(®elne Segleiter gelten bon leinten l^entm unb faffen bie Sltagbal^te.) 

*eto 

(bte, bon 3antl|en unterftü^t, bereits bie oberen ©tufen erftiegen, ruft in beut« 
felben Hugenblide, baS ®eft(!§t nod^ immer gegen bie dtUa gerid^tet). 

Seanber ! 2090 

(9taf(l^ umgekoenbet, $au))t unb 8(rme in bie Suft getoorfen.) 

Seanber ! 

3aittl|e 

(fte umfaffenb iu ben 2:rSgem). 

^rieftet 
Shirfortl 

Sanilie 

©tc flleitet, finft 
©e^t ab I 3!n !DoppeIfd^Ittgen pod^t i\)v ^erj* 

^rieftet 

S)e« bergend ©d&Iag ift geben, SJoppelfd^Iag 

SBerboppelt Seben benm 3I)r traßt if)n fort f 

S)er Ift fein Srjt, ber ÄranfenbroJ^ung f(§eut 2095 

(SKon l§at bie Seid^e iu ber lintd gegen ben ^intergrunb beflnblid^en Pforte 

l^inottSgetragen. :^er ^riefter folgt) 
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Santte 

(bei 4^eto auf ben Stufett InieettbV 

3ft l)icr nid^t ^ilfc, SRcttuttö? @tc beröel^t f 

(3>ett 2;r&gem nad^fe^b.) 

©d^on nimmt fic ouf bic SBöIbunö* J)ic fein toartcn, 
%on ienfeitd lommen fie. ©ebrftnge, f^ad elglan}. 
5)ic äußre Pforte tf)ut fid^ auf* SBel^ un«, 
®ie bonnert ju* 3)er ©ang l()üllt fid^ in ©unfeL 2100 
©ie l)abtn, I)alten if)n. @r fommt nid^t lieber. 

(^Or bie biSl^er ^a(b fit^nb an 3anti§e8 ftnie geCel^nt fileitet ie|t l^erab unb 

liegt auf ben @tufen.) 

^ero! Omir! SBer ftel)t ber ärmften bei? 

^Hefter 

(itttfidlommenb). 

®ie fül)ren il)n mit fid^^ fie rubem fort. 

SBalb trennt bad ÜReer bie unl()eitoon Vereinten« 

Santlie 

(nadi einet $aufe auffle^enb unb ^abfommenb). 

(Sd brandet fein äßeer, ber Siob l^at gleid^e Sßad^t, 2105 
3u trennen^ gu bereinen. Äomm unb fd^au I 
@o fel^n bie 2:oten au9 in biefen Sanben« 

Vriefler 

©prid^t baö ber aBaI)nfinn? 

"Sltin, er l^ört'«. 
JBorfid^t'öer Zox, fiel) beiner ÄIuöf)eit SBerfe ! 
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«tieftet 

Unb gttif « if)V Seben ! @ftb' td^ bod^ 6U(^ mein«, 21 lo 
Um Unred^t abgui^oltetu 3)o(J^ e« tft nid^t* 

(d^r eilt bie Stufen l^inattf, t)or ber ^ingcfuntenen btieenb.) 

Sanifit 

Reifet nur bic Eßänner, bie ben ^ünßUnö tragen, 
!J)tmi6' f)avxen, e« bebarf nod& ifirc« ämt«. 
3h>ei ?eid^en unb ein ®rab* £>, gönnt e« il^nen ! 

Cdum ^efter, ber bie Stufen ^ablommt.) 

9lun, aWann, bu fle^^ft? ©0 gibft bu fie benn auf? 21 15 
SIeib ! (gine !J)ienerin be0el)rt ber greil^eit; 
3d& fel)re (^eim ju meiner (gltem $erb. 

(3)er Hefter gel^t, fid^ ber^ttHenb, ab.) 

S)u gefift unb fd^toeiöft? @el ©träfe bir bie« ©d^toeigen ! 

3I)r forflt für fie, toie fonft id^ felbft getan; 

SRid^ bulbet'« lönger nid^t in eurem $aufe* 2120 

(Sie nimmt ben Stxanh toon Smord eubf&ule.) 

$ier biefen Aranj tragt mit ber Seid^e fort* 

(2)en ftraui not^ ber um ^o befd^äftigten (Axuüfpt ^intoerfenb gegen bie 8Ub> 

faule ftnccd^enb.) 

Serfprid^ft bn biel unb l^ältft bu alfo SBort? 

2>er Sorl^ang fällt 
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ACT I. 

5-1 1. A doubly mixed metaphor. The first part is de- 
rived from waves, *'far-rolling, without aim and bearing"; the 
second taken from flowers, both humble sufferers and tokens 
of transfigured being. 

II. fle; i.e. „Za^t", 

18. mwKtn* Mark the coming change in her disposition. 

20. tltnetl }C. The hereditary character of the office made 
the assumption of it a duty and increased the responsibility 
of her conduct of it, thus intensifying the subsequent conflict. 

24. fituU, f^i ; biefemr biefem* Grillparzer uses such inten- 
sifying repetitions very frequently, especially to express a high 
degree of sincerity and devotion. Cf. U. 20 and 22 : ba( (le * • • 

baff ^e». 

33. ^timtn&a9, the god of wedded love* 
38. finutt, the god of the passion of love. 
42-43. Cf. I. 18. Note her naive innocence. 
44-51; 52-53. This sudden severity is as naive as her in- 
nocence. 

54. fctdne: Janthe is mocking at the sudden severe dignity 
of Hero. 

55. Very Condensed. Mark the rhetorical antithesis be- 
tween Jo frülft" and „fo fpät". Imply „befcWftiflt" from the pre- 
ceding line. 

71-2. These lines sum up Hero's single-mindedness which 
is both a mark of her nobility and under the circumstances, 
of her immaturity. She betrays her youthful severity through- 
out the scene with Janthe. 

80. Janthe in her frivolity serves as a foil to Hero. These 

135 
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words vaguely suggest the source of the Coming conflict. But 
there is no reason to suppose that her insinuation in the fol- 
lowing line is justified. 

103. Her severity Springs from her idealism, and not from 
any unkindness ! 

108. Srentbe* This shows that Janthe's words, in 1. 80, 
have not missed their mark. 

108. ^&ttt beint ic; supply ein Si^^ntber Eintritt berfud^t? 

108. S4 Mite* The urgency of her refusal betrays an un- 
conscious interest I 

1 14-120. The priest) in waming her against the foUy of iso- 
lation, pits his experience against her immature onesidedness. 

121-135. She confounds self-absorption with single-minded- 
ness ! 

141 ff. One of the great differences between an immature 
and false idealism, and the idealism of mature wisdom is 
that the latter sees life in a process of unending change, and 
the former as an everlasting State of completeness. To a 
child every phase of life is final and immutable, and every 
change is a catastrophe. Hero's faith in the stability of her 
present cohdition forshadows the catastrophe that must result 
if she ever should lose faith in her present gods ! 

146-7. (Sin gltttflict Ungefal^r* She did not realize the im- 
portance of her step. How does this childlike ignorance affect 
the moral significance of her subsequent lapse? 

148-154. A voluptuous comparison, quite unbecoming to 
the austere spirit of her office but by that very discrepancy 
revealing in her disposition that which must bring about a 
conflict 1 

154. By surrendering herseif to all the delights of her Situ- 
ation she in tum appropriates them as parts of her own nature I 
She confounds the intoxication of sense with a priestly spirit- 
ual concentration. Her office appears to her, not as a succes- 
sion of austere duties, but as a harbor of refuge and sweet idle 
dreams ! 

165-180. The priest's rebuke is deserved. Her previous 
Speech contains too much of a barren self-absorption which 
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under the disguise of spirituality destroys the spirit. Cp. the 
chapter on „l^ibuffa" in the introduction. 

184-7. Hero is almost stubbom in her deliberate materi- 
alism; but also very young and natural. 

196. Sin beine QriittiL The priest introduces Hero's diffi- 
culties at home and her father and mother into the expository 
action. This scene is strongly realistic in the midst of the 
poetic atmosphere of the play. The purpose of it is to make 
plausible Hero's decision to withdraw from the world, yet it 
is doubtful whether anything is gained by it. The audience 
is generally quite indifferent to the remote premises of the 
action of a drama and does not become critical until its atten- 
tion is called to them by a too elaborate exposition. Besides, 
the scene reflects a shadow of sordidness on Hero's motives 
and character. It looks like a drab spot on a rieh fabric. 
Above all, however, it confuses, instead of defining, the main 
trend of the exposition, and therefore is structurally a serious 
fault. The tragic conflict of the play is between asceticism 
and the rights of nature embodied in a true and beautiful love. 
The sordid home theme suggests principally a conflict between 
authority and afFection in family life. 

209. ^od| fßtit ic4 flut Her tenacity in anger suggests 
many future possibilities ! 

214. This sounds very unloving, but she has not seen her 
parents for seven years (1. 922). 

232 ff. The father is a variety of the conventional „poltembe 
Site" of domestic comedy. He is garrulous, egotistic, senile, 
curious, secretly cruel, foolish, and mean. The mother em- 
bodies matemal love and wisdom. 

266 ff. The incident of the ring dove symbolizes the ruth- 
less disregard of the laws of nature which is the law of the 
temple. It is intensified by the contrast with the spirit of 
motherhood embodied in Hero's mother. Cf. 11. 350-358. 

305-319. This Speech soimds rather pedantic and old- 
maidish on Hero's lips. The „fttlle dteiäf ßcorbnctcr ©ebonfen" 
would fit the priest much better. — It is interesting to note a 
number of feministic suggestions in the speeches of Hero. 
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Feministic ideas are frequent in „Stbuffa"; see Introduction. 

350-358. The priest's severity, as well as the absolute law 
of the texnple imply a vague threat, which receives a definite 
point by Hero's nUnd", 1. 359. There is, however, an unpleas- 
ant touch of facile sentimentality in 1. 359, especially after 
Hero's 11. 305-319. 

360-379. Aphrodite Urania, goddess of divine love, opposed 
to Aphrodite Pandemos, the goddess of earthly love, was the 
deity of the heavens, or rather, of the heavenly bodies, per- 
sonifying the harmony of their movements and their Control- 
ling influence on human affairs, and especially on the sea. 
She was bom from the foam of the sea. 

She was called Astarte, or Ashtaroth, by the Phenidans 
among whom her worship originated and received its maritime 
significance. She was the chief goddess of the Phenicians in 
Zidon where there was a temple in her honor. She also had 
a temple in Tyre whence her worship was transplanted to 
Carthage. It was also introduced among the Jews in a gross 
and degenerated form, see 2. Kings xziii, 13; i. Kings zi, 5; 
Judges ii, 13. She is sometimes identified with Selene, goddess 
of the moon, sometimes with the planet and goddess Venus. 
She was associated by the worshippers of Baal with the sun 
god as the queen of heaven. The Assyrian goddess Ishtar 
seems to have been identical with her. 

Grillparzer modifies her significance somewhat in accordance 
with the idea of his drama. She personifies in this drama the 
subjective pantheism, or transcendentalism, of the Romantic 
School in Germany, and its predecessors in England, especially 
Wordsworth, and followers in America, particularly Emerson, 
and others. This subjective pantheism interprets individual 
Spiritual being as a phenomenon, a manifestation, of a uni- 
versal being embod}dng all the powers of the universe. Emer- 
son, in his essay on ''Compensation", likens each individual 
soul to a well connected with a central ocean by a subterranean 
passage. Every change in the level of the ocean would in- 
stantly manifest itself in every well. 

One form that this pantheism frequently took, aa in Words- 
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worth and many of the German Romanticists, was a with- 
drawal from life into Isolation and contemplation of nature, 
and an attempt to Substitute for the fellowship, love, and 
passion of man, a complete wishless absorption in 3piri.tual 
realities. The latter are supposed to be irreconcilable with 
the actualities of life which are regarded as gross obstades in 
the attainment of absolute truth. Such a philosophy tends 
to become an ascetic spiritualism. It is f undamentaily iden- 
tical with the spiritualistic religions of India. This identity 
explains the popularity of the sacred literature of India amoag 
Romanticists. 

Grillparzer states in this drama, and even more f ully and 
profoundly in „2xhvi\\a", all the principal aspects of the Romantic 
spiritualism. See also the introduction. 

403-4. A fine touch, coming immediately after her yery 
unworldly speech. 

410-416. Cf. »Sibuffa", Act iii : „!£)a« ©d^merfte Mefer ffMt ift 
ber (Sntf^Iug.'' 

415-16. Cf. Schiller's epigram: 

„Ü b e r bad ^er^ ^u [itqtn, ift grog; id^ (»eref^re ben Zaipfttn, 
. Sber loer b u r (^ fein ^erj ftegt, er gilt mir bo4 md^r." 

417. The beginning of the action. Cf. 1. 420: «^iefelben" 
. . • IC»; and 11. 80 and 81. 

Naukleros takes the initiative throughout. 

460 ff. The first Impression we gain of Leander is that he 
is melancholy, self-absorbed, without initiative, and entirely 
speechless. Naukleros acts for him and treats him like a 
spoiled child. The temple guard throughout this scene seems 
unnecessarily good-natured and harmless. 

499. As Leander raises his head, Hero suddenly pauses and 
then blunders in evident confusion, This incident marks the 
beginning of the conflict. 
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ACT IL 

Leander is the t3rpical melancholy, self-pitying, inactive, 
youthful hero of the Romantic School, interesting chiefly on 
account of a private sorrow. Naukleros in a general way is 
modelled alter Mercutio in "Romeo and Juliet": He is loyal, 
steadfast^ sound, and normal, like Mercutio. But he lacks the 
energy and fire, the overflowing spirit, and withal the fine fibre 
of Mercutio. There is a certain noisy bonhomie and a quality 
of officious and ubiquitous second-rateness about him that 
makes the friendship between him and Leander a sentimental 
and inferior thing besides that of Romeo and Mercutio. See 
especially 11. 679 ff. 

529. „34 ^^ tnüb" : The accents of a man that is defeated at 
the beginning. Cf. 634. 

544'5* * • • n^^ flntlili übet hit, 

^t» fti^ptx^» Saft bertraut bett hxdttn ^^^uttttm" 
(l3ring on his back, his face turned to the sky). 

Naukleros represents a healthy vigorous joy of being; cf. 

u. 558 ff; 580 ff. 

575. It is almost noon, the end of the license of the festival. 

587. 4^l)meita]ti9 is the more mature god. 

601. „Imm^fe Xtüumtt, (Idbe ^ctluffer" - heavy dreamers, 
duU-eyed beggars. 

606. „ChrbBeerfarüe" : the color of a blush on a dark skin. 

614. „®&nfthlümditn'' : lit. dandelion, here a punning meta- 
phor : ''a humble little goose of a flower." 

617. Metaphors from the waves of the sea occur constantly. 

622. „(errlict ptangenb ffMh" : Hero is obviously meant to 
be rather stately and fuUy developed. The whole ensuing 
description gives an Impression of a rather mature and füll 
figure. 

635. begaüiem reiften ®4toefteni » hips. 

643. He noticed her confusion. 

654. n^täntn'* ; combine this with II. 655-6. He is morbid 
as Romeo in Shakespeare's play. But how energetic and 
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young and manly is Romeo compared to this flaccid Leander I 

664-5. Naukleros represents the common law of Nature; 
cf. I. 523. He takes a similar position toward Leander, as her 
mother toward Hero. See introduction in Act I. 

Leander is sftlf-centred like Hero, and like most of Grill- 
parzer's characters. Cf. 1. 121. 

685. "Who knows? If her vow is so very firm and close, 
and yet might be broken, repentance will soon follow, and who 
can teil whether your love really is as hot as it now seems." — 
A rather congested construction. 

699. Leander's speechless and helpless attitude spoils the 
scene. 

69^7* ir^0trt fommt ein aRabd^eit mit bent SBaffoHfrug 
an ein nnb anteer {>anb.'' — 
Faulty diction. 

708-711. In Greek mythology, Leda was the wife of Tyn- 
dareus and mother of Helen, Clytemnestra, Castor, and Pol- 
lux. In later legends, she was visited by Zeus in the shape of a 
swan, and brought forth two eggs, from one of which came 
Helen and from the other, Castqr and Pollux. 

The dramatic significan(^ of the song lies in the State of mind 
that it betrays in Hero. Note especially the voluptuous sug- 
gestlons of the „loeici^ glaum" in 1. 728. 

725. ®ie le^rt snrücf; and, 

726. ^tft naiven« ^pttä^tn, Cit! 

Note the jerky, breathless utterance of Leander I 

729-30. Hero seems rather too much the inginue of 
comedy. 

743-822. See the dramatic analysis of this scene in the 
discussion of the play in the introduction. 

838. A fine metaphor. 

860. Janthe, the naive, joyous, and slightly irresponsible 
counterpart of Hero, understands the Situation at once. Her 
candid willingness to be loved is similar to the attitude of 
Naukleros, 11. 679 ff. and elsewhere. — Naukleros in the scene 
between Hero and Leander, 11. 727-818, resembles in his atti- 
tude the old nurse in ''Romeo and Juliet'' I 
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871. SilndfacdMf. See note to U. 360-379, toward the 
end. Venus Urania was not worshipped in India. 

877. Sntmer? A new departure in the action. It suggests 
tliat a certain resolution is fonning in Leander's mind. The 
fact that in the brief remaining dialogue WSth Nankleros, 
Leander seems as secretive as stubbom, invests the vague in- 
timations of his resolution with additional force and produces 
considerable suspense. A very good curtain. 

ACT III. 

895. 4^ict aljo, ffitxl, repeated 1. 907. She is almost speech- 
less. A great change has taken place in her since her proud 
Speeches in the first act, for instance 11. 121 ff; 141 ff. 

895-903. Mark the dlfferent elements in the simile that fit 
Hero: the foundation of rocks, the means of communication 
with her private dwelling, the lof ty elevation of her existence, 
separated from the world by the sea, yet uniting the world 
with the divine influences of the heavens : thus both separate, 
and joined to a higher existence (1. 903), and doubly alive 
(1. 907). As the tower rests firmly upon its foundations and 
can not be shaken, so she is her own master and master of all 
others (1. 905). A fine example of a rieh and many-sided yet 
consistent simile. 

906. The desolation revealed in that brief repeated phrase ! 

917-919. Both a very fine Statement of the idealism of the 
ascetic, and by unconscious contrast a definition of Hero's 
State of mind. To her, every wish satisfied becomes the 
awakener of a new wish ; and the longing for a passionless 
divinity has lost all meaning. 

933-935. The imagery underlying this passage is that of 
the waves of the sea to which she likens the irresponsible, un- 
traceable words. Cf. 11. 5-6. 

935-938. Cp. a similar Statement of the disappointment 
produced by attainment in ''Sappho" 11. 132 ff; 145 ff; and 
Phaon's monologue at the beginning 01 Act II ibid. This is a 
typical idea of the romantic temperament, a certain inpotence 
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in the face of actuality, of which Grillpaizer's life produced 
some interesting and painful examples. 

945. Sammlung « concentration. 

946-969 (cf. 11. 908). This is one of the profoundest pas- 
sages in the play. It expresses one of Grillparzer's favorite 
ideas. We find it in his aphoristic notes, and again in many 
passages in „(Sin ^ruberaiDift in ^abdburg" and in „Stbuffa", but 
nowhere so compactly and completely expressed as in this pas- 
sage. It embodies the ideal of a withdrawn, monastic schol- 
arly life of exalted contemplation. The spirit of it is that of 
the transcendentalism of the German Romantic School. 

967-969. A beautiful image of the vision of transcendental 
beatitudes. 

972. toa9 not (tut) « « • \D^ mir auferlegt; expressions mark- 
ing not free choice, nor even duty, but sheer necessity! Cf. note 
to 1. 895. 

974. SBol)(ati, att4 )Mti9. The priest is disappointed, and of- 
fended («ä^nIid^^ 1. 976). 

979. ^en erften Sinla^ meib* This betrays his first faint 
misgiving I 

979-987 (cf. note to 11. 360-379). A t3rpically romantic anti- 
thesis. According to Grillparzer, and the Romantic view of 
life generally, the ideal of „©on^b^t", i.e. complete subjective 
integrity, is incompatible with partidpation in the actualities 
of life. This idealized egotism characterizes most of Grill- 
parzer's favorite heroes, Sappho, Phaon, Leander, Hero, Ru- 
dolph in the „^BruberilDtft" and others. In „Sibuffa" Grillparzer 
has embodied its most important aspects and consequences in 
Libussa, Kascha, and Tetka. It is the essential trait of the 
romantic hero in the works of the Romantic School. Cf. 
Goethe's * 

'M bilbet ein 3:alent fi4 in ber ^tiHe, 
€t4 ein (SbttVftfter in bent ©trom ber S^elt/ 

which is much less open to objection than the romantic one- 
sidedness of Grillparzer's idea. To the modern mind, such an 
ideal of absolutely antiseptic virtue (cf . II. 995-6) seems hardly 
significant. 
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995. koal^re = guard. 

995. bie einig lanttxn — attribute anticipating the result of 
guarding the water. 

996. ifim can refer both to Pilger and SItar. 

999-1 cx>3. A tragic threat, betraying a lingering suspicion 
which, however general, is coDsiderably stronger than the mis- 
giving of 1. 979. 

Mark the flowing rhythm, more lyrical than dramatic, of the 
last Speeches in this act. Grillpaizer's blank verse has a more 
flowing music but less poise than Goethe's, and a more in- 
timate voice and greater richness, but less sweep and reso- 
nance, than that of Schiller. 

1004-102 1. Hero is as ignorant of her real State of mind as 
Melitta in „©appl^o". This ingenuous self-deception, a fa- 
vorite trait of the conventional stage type of the inginue, is a 
characteristic of most of Grillparzer's loving women. 

102 2-1023. Harking back to her disillusioned vision of her 
abode at the beginning of the act. 

1026. Sdleiit, aHeiit, aneinl 

1027-9. Pretty simile. She is like a lovely and unhappy 
child, and a little later (11. 1042-3) plays at being one. 

1038. She emphasizes her longing for companionship by 
making a friend of her lamp. This longing calls attention to 
the change that has taken place in her. In act I she would 
not have given way to it. Cf. 11. 163-4; 11. 122; 124; 134-5. 

1004-1061. Note the fluctuations, progressions, and re- 
bounds of her mood. See the interpretation of the play in the 
introduction. 

1043-4. Cp. 727-8. 

1047. She is ref erring to Danae, daughter of King Acrisius 
of Argos, and mother of Perseus by Zeus who visited her in a 
shower of gold while she was shut up in a tower by her father. 
The dramatic signiflcance of this passage lies in her State of 
mind betrayed by it. 

1048. ^d^ttiait, the one that visited Leda. — Ubier* The 
bird of Zeus. She is harking back to the preceding line. 
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1061. „®utt "Sla^t" 

Seanbet 

This is hardly a fortunate introduction of Leander. It is not in 
keeping with bis disposition as it is known to us, and might 
provoke laughter. 

1076. A rather facile symbolism ! 

1 135-6. The worshippers of the sun god Baal accepted 
Astarte as bis consort. See note to 11. 360-379. 

1151. 83eträtft« Supposition exceeding not fact, but tbe 
bounds of tolerance. 

1165. With Hero's violent Start at bis touch begins tbe ac- 
tion ending with her open avowal of love, 11. 1 194-1200. 

1 1 69-1 177. Her violent desperation and denunciation of bim 
suddenly turning to anguished concern for bim, in 1. 11 79, re- 
veals an exquisite temperamental comprehension in Grillparzer. 

1 182-4; 1186. A last fiutter of self-defense. 

1187. Unb barf W& glauben? Leander's complete self-ab- 
Sorption is in keeping with bis disposition, and under tbe cir- 
cumstances, natural. He is not torn by an inner conflict. 

1188-90. She surrenders only her creed but tries to guard 
her personal integrity. But with these words her creed be- 
comes a boUow sbell, and her vow of celibacy is no longer 
sustained by anything more substantial than a meaningless 
formula. 

II 90. Sifl^t: Mark the symbolic parallelism between her 
lamp, which brought Leander, caused danger, and bad to be 
extinguished in deference to a vow now rejected by her; and 
the light of life and nature and truth. The light of her lamp 
is henceforth closely connected with the action. It is once 
more extinguished, and becomes the instrument of a tragic 
fate. Light and the sea fumish almost all the metaphors, 
similes, and Images underlying the language of the play. 

1 206-121 1. Leander uses all the affectionate cunning of 
love I 

1211-1236. See the introduction. 
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1256. Tliis inddcnt was taken irom an actnal experience, 
with Chadotte von Paamgarttcii, in which GrOlpaizer had 
I^yed an nnworüiy part. 

ACT IV. 

This act more than anything has been the cause of many 
faflnres of the diama. The problem Grillpaizer had to mcet 
was to bridge the gap of one entire day from the departnre of 
Leander in the eariy morning foHowing act m to the time 
of his ezpected retom at night. He tried to fill it with the 
weariness and uncontndled yielding of Hero to dreamy bridal 
longings. But nnfortunately the tedium of her state of mind 
graduaüy eztends to the audience. 

1275. Mark the different shades in the meanings of the two 
«tDO^I*. The first implies an assertion, the second a reason- 
abie inf erence. 

1280. ,,t|l si4t fl«g* — is out of his senses. 

1282. $11 fd^Itfea* The first link in the chain of admissions 
and the testimony of the guard that leads gradually to the 
priest's ezdamation : JBbXlibtAV in 1. 1349, which gives definite- 
ness to his suspidon. It is Janthe, however, whom he sus- 
pects more than Hero : n. 1350; 1351-3. 1362. The progress 
of the priest's suspidon (1293 ; 1294; 1296; 1303; and 1333 
with 1331; 1342 with 1337; 1346; 1349 with 1348; 1350) is as 
subtle and caref ully graded as the progress of Hero's surrender 
in act m, but it seems almost too elaborate. For here it 
serves merely the mechanical purpose of a denoüment, and 
not, as before, the purposes of the main action. The next 
phase in the progress of the denoAment is the gradual tuming 
of the priest's suspicion toward Hero. See notes to 11. 1435-6; 
11. 1501-1508. 1. 1757, 11. 1762-1767. Itis completedl. 1768. 

1304-13 23. A remarkable passage, füll of the mysterioos 
stuff of intangible suspicion. 

13 13. Me ^fladft is subject. 

131 5- »IRcgeai?/ The nominatlve is ba« 9{e(|en : stir. 

13 16. fdaes; refers to Zxtxm* 
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131 8. Note the insistent reiteration of the word ßtcljt 
throughout the beginning of the act; for instance, 1337; 1345; 
etc. 

1320. lief K,; cp. 1308 totfiit t§ ; Grillpaizer frequently oxnits 
eö, also the reflexive pronouns; as ftd^ in 1. 1330; 1. 1352. The 
priest is puzzled and trying to form a ^lan of action. 

1362. Mark the antithesis of Uittoiffenb and „be^^ SBiffettiS 
®4ltlb\ The meaning is : She may know of Janthe's guilt 
and yet not realize that by sharing knowledge of it she be- 
comes a party to it. That he is thinking of Janthe is indi- 
cated by „unb" before „^tto", 1. 1361; by 1. 1372, etc. 

1369-70. There is a new sympathy between Hero and Janthe 
See also II. 1422-25. 1. 1426. 

1404-1408. Hero is harking back to 11. 1042-1050 1 Note 
fergeit, 1. 1406. 

1407. Slbmetltj^* A Thessalian king, son of Pheres, King of 
Pherae, to whom the gods granted deliverance from death by 
the voluntary sacrifice of his wife Alcestis. The latter is the 
subject of plays by Euripides and others. Cf. also **The Love 
of Alcestis" in Wm. Morris* "Earthly Paradise". She speaks 
partly in defiance, partly in a desperate vague hope of some 
divine help. 

14 15-16. Again a passage from the voluptuous Leda ballad. 
She is quite oblivious of her surroundings. 

1435-6. The priest's suspicion now turns to Hero. Hero's 
peculiar conduct, which betrays her, is natural and consistent 
if we understand her fatigue and complete absorptk>n in her 
longing. Cf. 11. 1438-9; 1440-1442. 

X450. ^efd|äft« The priest for ms his plan of burdening 
Hero with a ceaseless number of tasks, partly in order to get 
her out of the way for his own scheming, partly in order to tire 
her out. 

1466-7. It becomes already apparent that the story of the 
letter from her parents is a subterfuge. 

1478. ^Ugemtl)' : resting place for pilgrims. 

1480. Stttneift : most likely. 

1481. SdaUer » pilgrims. 
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14S6. C9 Mff tan » imlcss; gintc 3<*^ — i-^ ^o<^ some 
othcr task« 

14^. Heio in her hdplenness tries to cajole him. 

1490-91. Mark the sarcasm of Mar, Me Mr f • fc|r f^ilft, 
and kii0 fn^ Ws SBcg. This ddiberatdy offensive manner 
seems a litüe out of keeping with the dignity of the priest, who 
is not a villain, bat a man of a high ideal, even though he is 
a fanatic 

1493 ff. Hero now snbordinates herseif to Janthe out of her 
new need of affection. By contrasting her present attitude 
with that of her first scene with Janthe in Act I, we can f ully 
realize the very great change that has taken place in her. 

1 501-1508. It is the change in Hero's bearing that con- 
firms the priest's suspidon which, while it grows even within 
the scope of this monologue, yet falls f ar short of the actual 
deed. 

1510. ,J3« 0lei4eK @i|ale«' : in even scales. 

151 1. iffUtad^" means: "lion-man", i.e. an ezceptionally 
mighty man; „^mättto^", " shipmaster ", and generally, 
"leader." Thus the two names may be said to be similar in 
"content." Besides, there is a general, yet striking, similarity 
between the phonetic characters and the accents of the two 
words. 

151 2. ^ie S^V tar 2autt: syllables. 

1513. ^d^fedcK 9lsf|nmdjfi9 : possessive genitive. It is not 
necessary to imply the proper forms of fein in 11. 151 1-13. The 
constructions are purely appositive, or one might better say. 
juxtapositive. Such juxtaposition is part of the means by 
which poetry achieves greatest compactness and graphic direct- 
ness of Impression. 

15 14-15. The dreadful force of that antidpation ! 

1519. 9la4 tntinent ftinb, juidp meiner @dtter (Si^tvu This 
line contains his two dominant motives. The priest is not a 
cruel villain. He is doing his duty. The only objection to 
his proceeding is dramaturgic. With his power there is no 
need of secretly laying death traps. The inconsistency of 
his actions is not in the mixture of cruel fanatidsm with per- 
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sonal affection, but in the needless touch of the conventional 
intriguing stage villain which lowers the dignity of the priest 
and of the tragic force he represents I 

1521. £afi is understood before (Srforf^en. 

1525. 3ft 3uttauii blinb: concessive clause. 

Stage direction before 1. 1531. ftutje ®egettb » ''Country. 
Short scene." — JöotttiMIb = "Votive shrine." 

This scene bridges the gap intervening between the time of 
the first scene, early moming, and that of the third, evening. 

1529 f. Again the anticipation 1 Mark the force of the terse 
and disconnected sentences I Note also the important effect of 
the placing of the caesuras in the two lines; and the final effect 
of the feminine ending of the second line, after the three blunt 
pauses I 

1533- tttft = t)erUc6. 

1538. gar (originally =s gans; cp. goni unb gar) ezpresses here 
as often the limits of possibility or probability : ''or should it 
really be possible that he has forgotten his sorrow/' 

1543- S)>Ht allebem » trot} atlebetn. 

1545* ft'J^^^f^ ' Leander is exultant and proud as a happy 
lover; cp. his conceited : „SBie bttnbtg f daliegt ber Wlann", 1. 1553. 

1573* ®i^4 intr ! ®i> f4t0ff* Again the exultant note of a 
happy lover's conceit. 

1583. Naukleros' suspicion falls far short, as the priest's 
suspicion feil short in the preceding scene. Note how in this 
scene again the denoüment proceeds step by step in a very 
carefully graded progress. 

1588. SrmfeUger ! "Poor fellow I what do you know I" 

9(ud| bad 1 »= "Very well, then" — and Naukleros ventures 
another step forward in surmise until Leander can contain 
himself no longer. 

1596. iti4t gar ]ti>4 toefaten foKen? This refers to Leander's 
weeping in 1. 654. Naukleros means: '^Will we have to ex- 
change places even to the point that I shall have to weep as 
you did before?" The tragic implication of this remark is 
suggested in Naukleros' ^tin Stui ift Sob !, in 1. 1592, and re- 
peated in 1597. 
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1603. tubgef^toentett ; this does not mean ''swollen in 
death/' which would be „tobgefc^loonen"; but ''swelling with 
(hidden) death," or "with deadly allurements." — ^tim felber 
toiei^: ref erring to bis description of the charms of Hero, 11. 
622 ff. Leander accuses Naukleros of morbidity now. He 
is completely absorbed in bis bappiness. 

1607. branbettb tauben fflttt : the surging deaf sea character- 
izing Leander 's passionate self-absorption. Another interest- 
ing aspect of the sea symbolism of the play. 

16 10. irgenb itiMt = "in any way." 

161 1. einft? The question is rbetorical, and emphatically 
and affectionately denies that their friendship bas changed. 

1620. Naukleros' ruse to save Leander from the dangers of 
another visit to Hero. 

1625. totrft — foHft — mußt Note the gradationi 

1626. "Now swim" (if you can I). 
1628. Miti4birgut » IvoucbforitI 

Stage direction before 1. 1635. Why sbould Leander wear a 
belmet? There is a touch of clap trap in this Situation that one 
would gladly miss. He puts on the arms merely to put them 
off again, 11. 165 1-3. 

1643. SBeHenma^t : a fine Compound. Cf. Leander's de- 
scription of the sea to Hero, 11. 1105-1110. 1. 1759. 

1644. bu bie SBaffer legteft an bie 3üge(. ^te ^a\\tv is ob- 
ject. Trans. : ''Thou that didst put the waters to the rein." 

1647. fiiebei9gdttin; Venus, but not Urania I 

1648. funbl0i9 jp^euen : "The uninformed Novice." Itrnenb 
5U belel^ren bie Unberii^teten » "to teach the uninformed by 
the mere act of my learning." He regards himself as the 
Apostle of true natural love as opposed to the false love 
taught by Hero's uncle. 

1656. föafTertOttfte : a fine Compound. Note the alliteration. 

1657-9. He, too, like bis antagonist, 11. 1503-1519, ap- 
pears as the tool of Fate I 

1661. nnb \oatt = "even though"; similarly 1664. 

1666. Gin ^päfttt : he suspects that Leander bas been fol- 
lowed by spies. 
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1 668-1836. The scene of Hero's weariness and defeat in 
sleep. 

1680. She knows she has been sent on a succession of sham 
errands but is too weary and absorbed in the longings of love 
to give any attention to obvious inferences. 

1683. immer = immcrl&in, 

1686 and 1688. She is becoming defiant. 

1689. ^tt immer audi : ''You (may) as well (go), too." 

1675. Sf^')^ >ui4 ntd^t fihtnh; cp. 1439. 1694: This one 
idea possesses her throughout the act. 

1695-6. ftüftertt leife SBeHen : the images and sounds of these 
words symbolize the f urtive sweet languid mood of secret love 
that is on her. 

1706. mein i^euttb? She is becoming drcwsy as well as ab- 
sorbed, and her ideas predominate over actual presences. 

1716. **By the evidence of a feeling of perfect blessedness" 
etc. A tell-tale fervor I Her insistence on „®efüW" in the fol- 
lowing, the preference for the fügre £äuf(j^un0, 1. 1720 (note es- 
pecially the attribute), add material to her self-betrayal. 

1 730-1. This is the only passage in the play in which Hero, 
by hesitating and then ref raining f rom uttering the word which 
is obviously and properly in her mind, betrays a consciousness 
of a moral conflict. The priest forces her to speak the word, 
11. 1 731-1733. As she speaks it she modifies and limits its 
meaning. The effect of this reinterpretation of the word in 
the sense of a purely subjective inner harmony, from which 
any objective moral significance is excluded, produces an un- 
pleasant impression that she is quibbling. It is difficult to 
avoid the conclusion that Grillparzer used her here to voice 
his own Romantic subjective and inadequate ethical aesthe- 
ticism, and failed to be true to the dramatic necessities of the 
occasion. Hero's dogmatizing seems dry and inconsistent in 
the midst of her melting bridal languor of 11. 1694 ff; and 11. 

1774 ff. 

1737. tHec^t ber ®i)tter* The priest emphasizes the ob- 
jective side of duty without which morality is a romantic 
sham. Hero's quibbling reply, 11. 1738-9, füll of that very 
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sham righteousness that the priest's brief question has exposed, 
produces an unfavorable reaction in our sentiments toward 
her. There is something nobler and more tragic, a finer sense 
of honor, in the priest's very fanaticism and narrowness than 
in Hero's glib juggling with words. 

1740. gereift* He does not intend to compliment her ! 

1745. föai9 mein \^, ift atn^ bein* It would be unjust to 
Hero to interpret these words as hypocritical. She is not in- 
terested in the letter, and is anxious to get away, so she says 
what will most quickly dispose of that subject. 

1756. The priest even now does not suspect the worst. He 
is trying to save her. 

1 763. A finely dramatic transition. In the lines immediately 
preceding he has assured himself that all future danger is re- 
moved. From that sense of security Springs a renewed hope- 
fulness, until he almost makes himself believe that Hero may 
at worst be guilty of a mere slight indiscretion, and not of a 
premeditated (SJerftttnbnl«, 1. 1766) violation of her duty. At 
that very moment Hero lights the forbidden lamp in the tower 
window facing toward the sea. 

1769. There is now no longer any doubt in the priest 's mind. 
These two lines mark the final downward plunge of the action. 

1 776-1 781. The lamp appears here as a symbol of mother- 
hood, nourishing Hero's longing with its light, the rays of 
which Hero ^fougt" like an Infant her mother's milk (Hero 
sees herseif again in the r61e of a child needing protection !) ; 
and protecting Leander who is now in the „^enenmad^f 
(1. 1643). 

1789* S4 to^ifi (^ ^^^t cf* 1* i6So* She knows, of course, but 
is too absorbed in her dream of love to foUow out any other 
train of thought. 

1790. ^rtttft erft «ic^t melftr Me ®titti == from the fatigue 
caused by a sleepless night and an exhausting day. 

1791. Unb bau« — foH aud^ — totna mir — ; she is overcome 
by sleep for a moment. 

1792. She arouses herseif with a start, thinking of Leander. 
This implies danger to Leander. The audience perceives it, 
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and is all the more affected by it because Hero, in her absorp- 
tion and drowsiness, does not realize it (1. 1793). 

1797. Cp. 1800. ®eitait (efelftilr * « * This is not an expression 
of anxiety but merely a tremor, more sweet than painful, 
mingling with her sense of drowsy security. She is more 
dreaming than awake. 

1804. ^ie ®Iittfe f4ili;t; a somewhat tasteless simile. 

1807. Saft triemanb mix Me ^i^nt? She longs for the only 
one that can properly caress her I 

1809-18 17. She yields to her drowsiness with a secure sense 
of being surrounded by the influences of Leander's presence. 

1813. itum mir, iim, tion i^m : her longing thus translates 
the soft reiterating monotone of the 9{aufd^en unb ber 9Itttter 
Sifpcln of 1. 181 2. 

18 19. ^er ^dttet ^tinrm; cp. 1. 1826. Mark the implication 
of ^er &mtt. 

1827. ^ie 2ampt koirb betoegt We know that the priest is 
in the tower. — dr f elbf t The guard now sees him. — Unfelig 
Wlahäitnl tc«: The lamp is extinguished. The words of the 
guard reflect the sympathetic dread of the audience. 

1829. A clever device producing a concrete Impression of 
the growing tempest and also the terror agitating the guard. 

1831. A fine metaphor. 

1832-6. The priest has done his duty and leaves the rest 
to the Gods. Thus, not he but Hero and Leander themselves 
become the agents of Fate. The catastrophe is therefore not 
produced by an extemal agency, but is, as it should be, the 
inevitable outcome of the conflict. 

ACT V. 

The first part of this act ends with Hero's discovery of the 
body of Leander. 

1844. ftdn Si4t; cp. 1849, 1855, 1860. She fluctuates be- 
tween despair, marked by the repetitions of the word Stellt; 
a pathetic attempt to throw herseif upon the mercy of the 
gods (bie ®0tter ftnb fo gut, 1. 1854; repeated 1866) a false 
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security (1. 1865) bolstered with a spedous arguxnent regarding 
the lamp; and various attempts to improve the Situation by 
mending her transgression, 11. 1850-73; 1. 1880. The fluctua- 
tions of ideas and words are exquisite and dramatically true. 

The tragic element in this scene consists in the fact, that we, 
the audience, having seen Leander plunge into the sea, know 
the futility of her hopes. 

1890-93. Again the knowledge of the audience is in advance 
of that of Hero. Having seen the veil fastened nad^ SBimpel- 
art in Leander's hand in the middle scene of Act IV (1. 1655), 
we know that the catastrophe is imminent. 

1904. Hero's pathetic attempt at deception 1 

1906-7. Cp. note to 11. 1832-36. 

1910-1915. The priest is trying to prevent a scandal and 
save Hero. 

191 5. erdidi; from erbleid^ » to die. 

1924. The priest thinks he sees a way of quickly obliterat- 
ing the evidences of the tragedy. 

1934 fif. Hero now becomes a nobly tragic figure. She scorns 
the priest's purpose to hush up the whole matter (11. 1928- 
33), and flings her confession in his face, 11. 1934-5 : "To hide 
away my happiness and min, and guilty, walk the common ways 
of guilt.» 

1952. ^ie Sungfratt — @o? = "The virgin — indeed"? See 
note to 1. 2055. 

1953. SRenanberd ^txo ~ Hero, the daughter of Menander. 
By more and more specifying herseif, through a succession of 
qualif ying terms, bic ^rlcfterin, bic 3uu8frau, ©0 ? — , 9Reiumber9 
Zod^Ux, as one of the guilty ones, she intensifies the poignance 
of her self-accusation. — koir idben, i.e. btefet f)itt . . ., 1. 1951, 
Unbic6...1. 1952. 

1946-1975; 1977-1982. Hero's dirge is among the most 
beautif ul passages in German literature. Cp. with it 3ffoIbe'd 
Siebe^tob in Wagner's Tristan and Isolde, where Isolde asks 
her lover to live. Also Juliet's dirge. 

The beauty of Grillparzer's lines lies in the music of the verse, 
distinguished by an inexpressibly sorrowful cadence and great 
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beauty of sounds; the restless fluctuations of ideas and images; 
the intense and compact realization of the tragic happening; 
the entering into Leander's suffering rather than into her own; 
and the total absence of an egotistic absorption in her own 
feelings of grief. The second passage, 11. 19 7 7-1986, is an 
apotheosis of Leander. There is an exalted fervor in these 
two passages which spiritually overcomes death, as in Isolde's 
iStebedtob* Death in such circumstances seems significant sole- 
ly as a means of releasing the divinity of life. 

1976. milbfiefinttter; an odd characterization, under the cir- 
cumstances. 

1983. (äff'ger; because he permitted Leander to go. Cp. 
1982-3 where she associates Naukleros with herseif as the slay- 
ers of Leander. She speaks of the priest's part in the deed 
also, 11. 195 1 f ; 1954 ff; but after that is only concerned with 
the pathetic fact that Leander died through the (ySttfftgfeit" of 
the two dearest to him. 

1999 f. Note the implied odious connotations of „S^taitd^^ 
The repetition is for emphasis. The priest killed Leander in 
deference to the Jdxaü^"; he unconsciously characterizes him- 
seif in this passage as a formalist. 

2012. ot^nt ^ntäit: Hero is not afraid to let the whole world 
know her love. 

Before 1. 2024. dtlla: the closed interior of the temple. 

2027-34. The irregularity of the lines marks partly the phys- 
ical fact of the approach of death revealed by her exhausted 
irregulär breathing, and partly the spiritual fact that she is 
no longer held by any ordinary bonds. 

2034-5. The poor priest misunderstands all her Symptoms. 

2054-2059. The Symbols of maidenhood. She weds herseif 
symbolically to him. 

2078. Death is already upon her. Janthe understands; the 
priest does not. Janthe f rom now on represents the sympathies 
of natural life and becomes the antagonist, and in the last 
speech, the judge of the priest. 

2082-3; 2084. Intimations of death. 

2091; 93-95. Again the antagonism between the priest and 
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Janthe. The obtuseness of the priest, characteristic of the ideas 
he represents, is dealt upon almost too insistently. 
2108. einridit U» ber SBotnftittt? 

Janthe now takes the part of the classical chorus, ezpressing 
the moral judgments the poet wishes to enforce. 

21 18. @d Strafe Mr ha9 ^^koeigetil Because he can not 
find relief in speech. 

21 19. With her the last representative of life departs, 
2122. She is addressing the statue of Amor. This last line 

seems irrelevant. It is sentimental and diverts the attention 
from the main issue. The sudden prominente given to Janthe 
at the end of the tragedy is out of keeping with her character 
throughout the play. 



MODERN GERMAN TEXTS. 

Arnold: Einst im MaL Edited by George B. Lovell of 
Yale University. Vocabulary. {In press,] 

Fritz auf Ferien. Edited by F. W. J. Heuser of Co- 
lumbia University. Vocabulary and Exercises. [In 
preparation.] 

Baker's German Stories. Edited by G. M. Baker of the 
William Penn Charter School, Philadelphia. A coUec- 
tion of seven short stories by modern German writers. 
Vocahulary, New Edition, 40 cents. 

Baumbach: Das Habichtsfräulein. Edited by M. C. Stew- 
art of Union College. Vocabulary. 40 cents. 

Der Schwiegersohn. Edited by Otto Heller of Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis. Vocabulary and Exer- 
cises. 40 cents. 

Die Nonna. Edited by A. N. Leonard of Bates Col- 
lege. Vocabulary and Exer cises, [In preparation.^ 
Frau Holde. Edited by Laurence Fossler^ University 

of Nebraska. 30 cents. 
Sommermärchen. Edited by E. S. Meyer of Western 
Reserve University. Vocabulary, 35 cents. 

Chamisso: Peter SchlemihL Edited by Frank Vogel of 
Mass. Institute of Technology. 25 cents. 

Ebner-Eschenbach: Lotti die Uhrmacherin. Edited by G. 
H. Needler of the University of Toronto. 35 cents. 

Eckstein: Preisgekrönt. Edited by C B. Wilson, Univer- 
sity of Iowa. 30 Cents. 

Eichendorff: Aus dem Leben eines Taugenichts. Edited 
by G. M. HowE, Colorado College. Vocabulary, 40 
cents. 

Fontane: Grete Minde. Edited by H. W. Thayer of 
Princeton University. 60 cents. 

Fouqu6: Undine. Edited by H. C. G. von Jagemann of 
Harvard University. Vocabulary, 50 cents. 

Freytag: Die Journalisten. Edited by Calvin Thomas of 
Columbia Universit/. Vocabulary. 35 cents. 

Karl der Grosse. With Aus dem Klosterleben im 

Zehnten Jahrhundert. Edited by A. B. Nichols of 
Simmons College. Vocabulary by E. H. P. Grossmann 
of Simmons College. 75 cents. 

Fulda: Der Dummkopf. Edited by W. K Stewart of 
Dartmouth College. 35 cents. 
Der Talisman Edited by E. S. Meyer of Western 

Reserve University. 40 cents. 
Unter vier Augen, and Benedix: Der Prosess. Edited 
by Wm. A. Hervey of Columbia. Vocabulary, 35 
Cents. 



MODERN GEKMAN TEXTS. (JCanHmui) 



Gennan Poems for Memorizing. New Edition. With 

vocabulary by Oscak Burkhabd of the University of 

Minnesota. 35 cents. 
Gentäcker: GermelBhaiuen. Edited by L. A. McLouth of 

New York University. Vocabulary and Exercises. 35 

Cents. 

— Irrfahrten. New Edition, Edited by Marian P. Whit- 

ney of Vassar College. Vocabulary and Exercises. 40 
Cents. 
Grillparzer: Die Ahnfrau. Edited by F. W. J. Heuser of 
Columbia University, and G. H. Danton of Butler 
College. Vocabulary. 80 cents. 

— Des Meeres und der Liebe Willen. Edited by Mar- 

tin Schütze, University of Chicago. [In press.] 
König Ottokar's Glück und Ende. Edited By C. £. 

Eggert, University of Michigan. 60 cents. 
Gutzkow: Uriel Acosta. Edited by S. W. Cutting and 

A. C. VON Not, University of Chicago. 35 cents. 
Hauff: Das Kalte Herz. Edited by N. C. Brooks, Univer- 
sity of Illinois. Vocabulary and Exercises. 35 cents. 
■ Die Karawane. With poems by various authors. Edited 

by T. B. Bronson, Lawrenceville School. Vocabulary. 

75 cents. 
—-Lichtenstein. Edited by J. P. King, University of 

Rochester. 80 cents. 
Hauptmann: Die Versunkene Glocke. Edited by T. S. 

Baker of the Tome Institute. 80 cents. 
Hebbel: Herodes und Mariamne. Edited by E. S. Meyer 

of Western Reserve University. 70 cents. 
Heine: Die Harzreise. Edited by R. H. Fife of Wesleyan 

University. Vocabulary. 50 cents. 
——Die Harzreise and Das Buch Le Grand. Edited by 

R. H. Fife of Wesleyan University. [In press.] 
Heyse: Anfang und Ende. New Edition. Edited by L. A. 

McLouTH of New York University. Vocabulary and 

Exercises. 40 cents. 
— Das Mädchen von Treppi. Edited by C. F. Brusie. 

Vocabulary. 35 cents. 
Die Blinden. Edited by W. H. Carruth and E. F. 

Engel of the University of Kansas. Vocabulary and 

Exercises. 40 cents. 
L'Arrabbiata. Edited by Mary A. Frost, late of the 

German Department of Smith College. Vocabulary. 

35 cents. 



MODERN GERMAN TEXTS. {ConHnued) 

Heyse: Vetter Gabriel. Edited by Robert N. Corwin, Yale 

University. Vocabulary, 35 cents. 
Hillem: Höher als die Kirche. Editod by Mills Whit- 

LESEY. Vocabulary, 35 cents. 
Hoffmann: Das Fräulein von Scuderi. Edited by Gustav 

Gruener of Yale University. 35 cents. 
Meister Martin der Küfner. Edited by R. H. Fife of 

Wesleyan University, Ct. 40 cents. 
Keller: Legenden. Edited by Margarethe Müller and' 

Carla Wenckebach of Wellesley College. Vocahu- 

^^y- 35 cents. 

— Romeo und Julia auf dem Dorfe. Edited by R. N. 

Corwin of Yale University. Vocabulary. [In press.] 

Leander: Träumereien. Edited by Idelle B. Watson. Vo- 
cabulary and Exercises. 40 cents. 

Lewisohn's German Style. Edited by Ludwig Lewisohn, 
Ohio State University. 75 cents. 

Loening and Arndt: Deutsche Wirtschaft. Edited by 
John A. Bole, Eastern District High School, Brook- 
Ijm, N. Y. Vocabulary. 35 cents. 

Ludwig: Der Erbförster. Edited by M. C. Stewart of 
Union College. 35 cents. 

Meissner: Aus Deutschen Landen. Von M. Meissner. 
With notes by C W. Prettyman of Dickinson College, 
and Vocabulary by Joseph Schrakamp. 45 cents. 

— Aus meiner Welt. Von M, Meissner. Edited by 

Carla Wenckebach. Vocabulary. 40 cents. 

Das Märchen von Heute. Edited by M. C. Stewart 

of Union College. Vocabulary. 35 cents. 

Meyer: Der Heilige. Edited by C. E. Eggert of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 80 cents. 

Mogk: Deutsche Sitten und Bräuche. Edited by Lau- 
rence Fossler, University of Nebraska. Vocabulary. 
{In Press."] 

Moltke: Die Beiden Freunde. Edited by K D. Jessen of 
Bryn Mawr College. Vocabulary. 35 cents. 

Moser: Der Bibliothekar. Vew Edition. Edited by H. A. 
Farr of Yale University. Vocabulary. 40 cents. 

—-Ultimo. Edited by C. L. Crow of Üic Uniyersity of 
Florida. Vocabulary. 35 cents. 

Nichols: Two German Tales (Goethe's Die Neue Melu- 
sine and Zschokke's Der Tote Gast). Edited by 
A. B. Nichols of Simmons College. Vocabulary, 40 
cents. 

—-Modem German Prose. Edited by A. B. Nichols of 
Simmons College. $i.oa 



MODERN GERMAN TEXTS. ( ConHnued) 

Riehl: Burg Neideck. Edited by Akthur H. Palmer of 
Yale University. Vocabulary. 35 cents. 

Der Fluch der Schönheit Edited by Francis L. Ken- 

DALL. Vocabulary by Geo. A. D. Beck. 35 cents. 

Rosegger: Die Schriften des Waldschulmeisters. Edited 
by L. FossLER, University of Nebraska. 40 cents. 

Saar: Die Steinklopfer. Edited by Chas. H. Handschik 
of Miami University, and E. C. Roedder of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. Vocabulary. 35 cents. 

Scheffel: Der Trompeter von Säkkingen. Edited by Mary 
A. Frost. New Edition. Prepared by Carl Osthaus 
of Indiana University. 80 cents. 

Ekkehard. An Unabridged Edition. Edited by W. H. 

Carruth of the University of Kansas. $1.25. 

Storm: Immensee. Edited by Arthur W. Burnett. Vo- 
cabulary and Exercises. 2$ cents. 

Auf der Universität. Edited by R. N. Corwin of Yale 

University. Vocabulary. 35 cents. 

— In St. Jürgen. Edited by Otto Heller of Washing- 

ton University. Vocabulary and Exercises. [In press.] 
—-Pole Poppenspäler. Edited by Eugene Leser of In- 
diana University. Vocabulary. [In preparation.] 
Sudermann: Frau Sorge. Edited by Gustav Gruener of 
Yale University. Vocabulary. 80 cents. 

— Teja. Edited by Herbert C. Sanborn, Vanderbilt Uni- 

versity. Vocabulary. 35 cents. 

Werner: Heimatklang. Edited by M. P. Whitney of Vas- 
sar College. Vocabulary. 40 cents. 

Wiehert: Die verlorene Tochter. Edited by Eugene H. 
Babbitt of Dartmouth College. Vocabulary. 35 cents. 

Wilbrandt: Jugendliebe. Edited by Theodore Henckels of 
Middlebury College. Vocabulary. 35 cents. 

Wildenbruch: Das edle Blut. Edited by A. K Hardy of 
Dartmouth College. Vocabulary and Exercises. 35 
cents. 

-^-^ Kindertränen. Edited by A. E. Vestling of Carleton 
College, Minn. Vocabulary and Exercises. 35 cents. 

Wilhelm!: Einer muss heiraten, and Benedix: Eigensinn. 
New Edition. Edited by William A. Hervey of Co- 
lumbia University. Vocabulary. 35 cents. 

HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY ^ ^J^tork ^' 



German Qassical Texts 

Goethe: Dichtung und Wahrheit. Selections. Edited hj 
H. C. G. VON JAGEB£ANN of Harvard. 80 cents. 

Egmont. Edited by R. W. Deering of Western Reserve 

Umversity. 70 cents. 

Faust. Erster Teil. Edited by Juuus Goebel of the 

University of Illinois. $1.12. 

Götz von Berlichingen. Edited by Frank P. Goodrich 

of Williams College. 70 cents. 

Hermann und Dorothea. Edited by Calvin Thomas of 

Columbia University. Vocabulary. 40 cents. 

Iphigenie auf Tauris. Edited by Max Winkler of the 

University of Michigan. 70 cents. 

Poems. Edited by Julius Goebel of the Umversity of 

Illinois. 80 cents. 

Lessing: Minna von Bamhehn. Edited by A. B. Nichols of 
Simmons College. 60 cents. Wüh vocabulary^ 75 cents. 

Nathan der Weise. Edited by H. C. G. Brandt of Hamil- 
ton College. 70 cents. 

Schiller: Der Neffe als Onkel. Edited by F. B. Sturu of the 
University of Iowa. Vocabulary. 35 cents. 

Die Braut von Messina. Edited by Arthur H. Palmer 

of Yale Umversity and Jay G. Eldridge of the University 
of Idaho. 70 cents. 

-^ Die Jungfrau von Orleans. Edited by A. B. Nichols of 
Simmons College. 60 cents. Wüh vocabulary, 75 cents. 

«— - Geschichte des dreissigjährigen Kriegs. Drittes Buch. 

Edited by A. H. Palmer of Yale. Vocabulary, 45 cents. 

History of ^he Thirty Years' War. Selections. Edited by 
A. H. Palmer of Yale. 80 cents. 

Maria Stuart. Edited by Edward S. Joynes of South 
Carolina College. 60 cents. With vocabulary, 75 cents. 

Minor Poems. Edited by John S. Nollen. So cents. 

Wilhelm Teil. Edited by Arthur H. Palmer of Yale. 
60 cents. With vocabulary, 75 cents. 

HENRY HOLT AND CO. »»^Ä^?^ 



German Grammars 

Blerwirth's Beginnins^ Gennan. By H. C. Bisrwirth of Harvard 
Univcrsity. 90 cents. 

Elements of German. By H. C. Bisrwirth. $1.25. 

Howe'a First German Book« By George M. Hows of Colorado 
College. 90 Cents. 

Otis's Elementary German Grammar. Eighth edition, thoxoly 
revised and provided with new exercises, by W. H. Carruth 
of the Univcrsity of Kansas, go cents. 

Spanhoofd's Das Wesentliche der deutschen Grammatik. By A. 
W. Spanhoofd, Director of German in the Washington 
(D. C.) High Schools. 75 cents. 

Thomas's Practical German Grammar. By Calvin Thomas of 
Columbia University. $1.25. SupplemerUary or Alternative 
Exercises, By Wm. A. Hervey. 25 cents. 

Vos's Sssentials öf German. (New Edition.) By B. J. Vos of 
Indiana University. 90 cents. 

Whitney's Compendious German Grammar. By William D. 
WHITNEY. Revised. $1.30 Suppletnentary or Alternative 
Exercises. By Robert N. Corwin of Yale University. 25 
cents. 

Brief German Grammar. By William D. Whitney. Xe^' 

vised and enlarged, 75 cents. 

German Readers 

Allen's Herein I By P. S. Allen of the University of Chicago. 
70 Cents. 

Bronson's German Prose and Poetry. Edited by T. B. Bronson 
of the Lawrenceville School. $1.25. Part /, with vocabulary^ 
$1.00 ; Part Jl^ with vocabulary, 75 cents. 

Earris's German Reader. By Charles Harris of Adelhert 
College. $1,00. 

Nicbols's Easy German Reader. By A. B. Nichols of Simmons 
College. 40 cents. 

Schrakamp's Das deutsche Buch fftr Anfinger. Von Josepha 
Schrakamp. Revised, 75 cents. 

Thomas and Henrey's German Reader and Theme-book. By 

Calvin Thomas and Wm. A. Hervey of Columbia Univer- 
sity. fi.oo. 



German Readers {Continued) 

Tuckennan's Am Anfang. By Julius Tuckerman of the Central 
High School, Springfield, Mass. 50 cents. 

Whitney'a Introdnctory German Reader. By W. D. Whitney and 
Mari AN P. Whitney. $i.oa 

German Composition and Conyersation 

Bronson's Colloqnial German. With a summary of grammar. By 
T. B. Bronson of the Lawrenceville School. 75 cents. 

Howe'8 German Prose Composition. Based on Storm's Immensee, 
By George M. Howe of Colorado College. 20 cents. 

Jagemann'8 Materials for German Prose Composition. By H. C. 
G. von Jagemann of Harvard. 90 cents. 

^— Elements of German S3mtaz. With special reference to trans- 
lation from English into German. By H. C. G. VON Jage 
MANN of Harvard. 90 cents. 

Jagemann and Poll's Materials for German Prose Composition. 

By Max Poll of the Universitär of Cincinnati. With the 
vocabulary to Jagemann's Materials for German Prose Com^ 
Position. 90 cents. 

Pope's German Composition. By Paul R. Pops of Comell Univer« 
sity. 90 cents. 

Wenckebach's German Composition based on Humorons Stories. 
By Carla Wenckebach, late of Wellesley College. $1.00. 

Whitney and Stroebe's Advanced German Coniposition. By M. P. 
WHITNEY and L. L. Stroebe of Vassar College. 90 cents. 

Schrakamp's Szercises in Conversational German. By Josepha 
SCHRAKAMP. 55 Cents. 

Stem's Stadien und Plandereien. First Serixs. By S. M. Stern. 
With Grammaticai Tables. |i.lo. 

Stadien and Plandereien im Vaterland. Sbcond Serixs. 

By S. M. Stern and Menco Stern. I1.20. 

Vos's Materials for German Converaation. By B. J. Vos oi 

Indiana University. 75 cents. 
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MODERN LANGUAGE DICTIONARIES 

Bellows's Gefman Dictionary 

806 pp. i2mo. Retail price, $1.75. 

On the same seneral plan as Bellowa's French Dictionary 
(Larger type edition). See below. 

Whitney's Compendious Grerman and English Dictionary 
viii + 538 + " + 362 pp. 8vo. Retail price, $1.50. 

Arranges deflaitions in historical order, prints cognatei in 
heavy type, giveB brief etyznologiea 

Gase's Student's French and English Dictionary 
600 + 586 pp. i2mo. Retail price, $1.50. 

Comprehensive, inexpensive. Populär with atudenti. 

Gase's Pocket French and English Dictionary 
x + 647 pp. i8mo. $1.00. 

Gase's Libranr French and English Dictionary 
956 pp. ovo. $4.00. 

An ezpansion of the larger of the foregoing dictionaries, 
comparing favorably both for completenese and convenience 
with any French and Bnglish dictionary eztant. 

Gase's Concise Dictionary of the French and English Lan- 
guages 
941 pp. i6mo. Retail price, $1.25. 

Abridged from the foregoing. The most complete of the 
portable dictionaries. 

Gase's Little Gern French and English Dictionary 

279 pp. Vest-pocket format. Cloth, 50c. Leather, $1.00. 

Bellows's French and English Pocket Dictionary 

605 pp. 32mo. Roan tuck, $2.55. Morocco tuck, $3.10. 

French -English and EngliÄ-French oa same page; gender 
Bhown by distinguiehing types; verb-forms at a glance; liaison 
marked; hints on pronunciation, cuBtoms, and usage; rieh in 
idiomatio and colloqulal renderings in both languages; tables 
and maps. Carefully printed from type specially cast. 

Bellows's French Dictionary. Larger Type 

689 pp. i2mo. Retail price, $1.50. 

Revised and enlarged. Ijarger type. For the use of Btndenta. 
Retains all the featuree and devicee of the Pocket Dictionary ex- 
cept the maps. 

Edgren and Bumet's French and English Dictionary 
1252 pp. 8vo. Retail price, $1.50. 

Oives pronunclation and etymologles, with date of flrtt 
currence of each word. Scholarly and practicaL 

Edgren's Italian and English Dictionary 
viii + 1028 pp. 8vo. Retail price, $3.00. 
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